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Hear the 
WATER LAPPIN’ 


THE GREAT days are coming. Scout Camp... ya-a-ay! 
Morning dips that make you goose-fleshy and start your 
teeth chattering. Sizzle of bacon. Smell of wood smoke. 
Splash of paddle. . . . It’s the life! 

Of course, it isn’t all going to be griddle cakes and syrup. 
Some unlucky city-ite is going to go botanizing around the 
poison ivy. Some ambitious tenderfoot is going to time- 
expose his surface to the ultra-violent rays of sun on water. 
. -- Boy, what a burn! 

Some guy’s sure to slash his finger or twist his ankle... 
but what does a fellow expect camp to be—a tea party? 


The Camp Cabinet contains a generous sup- 
ply of approved Bauer & Black first aid 
materials for camp use 


Besides, yours is a regular camp, run the Scout way. You'll 
be prepared. 

You'll have the official Camp Cabinet, full of first aid 
stuff. You’ll have your Troop Pouch with more of the same. 
And every man-jack of you will have—or ought to have— 
his own private, personal First Aid Kit. 

So let °em come! You'll know what to do. And you can bet 
that no matter what you need, from Camp Cabinet, Troop 
Pouch, or Kit, you’re going to find there the real quality stuff. 

We ought to know, for we supply all these official outfits 
and manufacture the first aid materials that they contain. 


The Troop Pouch moves with the Troop, 
carrying dependable Bauer & Black first 
aid wherever you go 


Every Scout should wear this official kit on 
his belt. Costs only 75c at drug stores or 
Scout Supply Department 
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FROM COVER TO COVER 


O YOUR baseball reading early! 
You’ve already seen the catcher’s face 
in the new-style mask on the cover; 

turn to the beginning of the fiction section and 
start the serial Double Play, by Harold M. 
Sherman. He enjoys the reputation, as you 
probably know, of being just about the best 
boys’ sports writer in the world today, and your 
own enthusiasm for his stories has very likely 
helped in building that reputation. 

In baseball stories, we think, he is at his very 


best. 


OU’LL find another famous writer of athletic 
stories—many people think he’s even better 
than Sherman—represented in this same issue, 
Ralph Henry Barbour. Another baseball story: 
The Demi-Semi Curve. Only this 





proud of being able to give you. We think 
it shows that fact can at times be just as in- 
teresting as fiction. 

See if you don’t think so. 





AST month we promised you two stories that 
concern tracking. Here they are, ready for 
you to try out. The Reader of Signs, by S. T. 
James, tells of a boy with the sharp eyes of a 
seasoned scout and what his keen eyes got him 
into—and out of, along with the Englishman he 
befriended. 

Edwin L. Sabin’s story, Making Tracks, tells 
of a brand-new way of tackling one of the 
hardest problems of all: making a trail that 
would stop even a band of Indians! 





YEZ! Oyez! Oyez! 
A new department starts in this issue. 
For Sea Scouts. It will be in charge of Thomas 
A. Keane, National Sea Scout Director. It is 
to alternate, for the present, with the Lone 
Scout Department. This month Sea Scouting, 
next month The Lone Scout. 





OL METZGER, in this month and next, 
tells about one of the most important shots 
in golf: the approach. This month it is the 
rolling approach, the pitch-and-run shot. In 
June it will be that still more tricky one, the 
pitch shot that stops dead. 
HAT June issue is going to have a lot of 
good things. 
There'll be Beast Barracks, for 





one is different. It has—well, read 


it and see. 


UT baseball isn’t the only sport 
that starts in the spring. If 
you've ever padded around on a cin- 
der path, lap after lap, with some- 
body to clock you on pace each time 
around, and possibly an old trainer 
on hand to tell you: “ Punish yourself 
alittle! Punish yourself a little !”— 
you know what track work means. 
Try reading Allen Field’s story of 
the cinder path, The Fourth Fighter. 


ERE giving you a lot of 

serials these days. The Young 
Sky Riders, the Eustace Adams 
glider story that started last month, 
swings along fast in this issue. If 
for any reason you missed out on 
this tale last month, get going 
now. You certainly don’t want to 
miss it. 

Did you read every installment 
of the Russell Gordon Carter serial, 
His Own Star, that comes to an end 
in this issue? We hope so. It’s 
the sort of story that’s well worth 


The Young Sky Riders 


Illustrated by William Heaslip 
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Russell Gordon Carter 20 


Illustrated by Louis G. Schroeder 
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example, by Paschal Strong, a West 
Point story that’s a corker. 

There'll be Five Firsts, atrack story 
by Gregory Hartswick. At Yale, 


MOR «occ aia as oo J. C. White It’s aGreat Old World......... . a Hartswick won his letter in the high 
Scientific Crystal-Gazing— . ae. Se. = =. aoe 
SERIALS “Free” Bailooning—An  Air- ao w ria — big Inte ° 
1 ee ” Sollegis at is one > greates 
Double Play!...HaroldM.Sherman 5 poenes ses leroy al , he — “ ay , a aenenes 
of all American track events. 
ilustrated by Robert A. Grast What’s New in the News.......... 26 


“TI was lucky, at that,” he says, 
“because I never was really very 
good. I could only do six feet.” 





HAT’S only a beginning. 
In June we'll have a story by 
P. A. Tanner about a two-hundred- 
mile race with outboard motors: 
The Middletown Marathon. 

There'll be a story about getting 
ammunition up to the Front, with 
a line of trucks, that’ll make you sit 
up and take notice, for fair! It’s by 
Leslie W. Quirk: Reserve Mallet. 

And if you want mystery, excite- 
46 ment, humor, and adventure, all 
rolled into one, there'll be a story 


FEATURES Francis J. Rigney, Editor 48 ‘ ae 
biicis widities~<olk Bias Cie ce ree oe of San Francisco’s Chinatown for 
Yarns....J. Walker McSpadden 12 World Brotherhood of Boys........ 61 | You: by Jack Le Brun: All Same 
Air Mail Pilot...... Myron Morris 18 Stamps............ O. W. Simons 62 Boy Scout. 





reading. It has what librarians, and 
teachers, and other folk that have 
to do with reading, call “‘ values.” 


Aik MAIL PILOT, as you prob- 

ably know by this time, is 
different. The story of Eddie 
Allen’s flying experience is not a 
serial at all, in the ordinary sense; 
it’s a series of fact-articles on the 
day’s work of an aviator. You can 
start it anywhere, and if you don’t 
it’s your own bad luck! 


QHARK FISHING, by J. Walker 
McSpadden, is another one of 
these fact articles that we’re rather 
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BESIDE that there’s aviation, for 

the air-minded, in more of 
Eddie Allen’s experiences while fly- 
ing mail across the Rockies, at night 
and through snowstorms. And in 
fiction, another instalment of The 
Young Sky Riders, that brings us 
closer still to the big thrills of trying 
for a world’s record glider-flight, two 
miles above the earth! 

For all of you who are interested 
in camping, there will be an article 
you can't afford to pass up—Go 
Light, Go Quick. Tt tells you about 
food for a long hike or camping trip 
—what to take, and how to estimate 
the right quantity. 
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Double Play! 


BY HAROLD M. SHERMAN 


Illustrated by Robert A. Graef 


PART I 


“ LIDE, Al! Hit the dirt!” 


It was the eighth inning of a nip and tuck 
battle between Haslett and Cedar Springs High 
Schools with the home team at bat, in the midst of 

arally, and trailing by the score of 5 to4. Second baseman 
Al Bekins, star batter, was just trying to go from first to third 
on left fielder Jimmy Nelson’s long single, being urged on 
by Captain Newt Stevens in the third base coacher’s box. 


“Slide, I say!” 


It was evident to players and spectators alike that the 
play at third was going to be close. The Haslett right 
fielder had recovered the ball and had made a marvelous 
throw in, the leather flying toward the outstretched hands 
of the Haslett third baseman as the base runner, exhorted 


He 


by his frenzied team-mates, raced to beat the peg. 
““What do you know? 
thinks he can make it without!” 
“He’s a goner!” 
“Slide—you fool!” 


It meant everything to Cedar Springs’ rally for Al Bekins 
Two runs had already been scored 


to reach third safely. 
with only one down and Al, bearing the tying run, 
could be scored from third on no more than a sacrifice 
fly or—perhaps—an infield out. But why, under these 
circumstances, he was electing to come into the base 
standing up rather than trying to slide under the throw 
as directed, was something that couldn’t 


He’s not going to slide! 


be figured. It was nothing short of Les 
suicide! 

Smack! i 

There came the sound of the ball as it %. 
met the third baseman’s glove a fraction od 


of a second ahead of the runner. On 

catching the ball, the third baseman lunged forward 
and jabbed it hard against the oncoming Cedar 
Springs man, blocking him from the bag as the two 
collided. 


“Yer out!” cried the umps, and a great groan went 


up from the Cedar Springs o) 
crowd. Ol 

“What's biting you, Al?” 
raved Captain Newt Stevens, 
as a crestfallen youth left the 
diamond. “I told you to hit 
the dirt! Didn’t you hear 
me?” 

The second baseman 
nodded, face flushing. 

“Yes, I heard you, but I 
thought i 

“Say, what you suppose a 
coacher’s for? You could 
have slid under that throw 
easy! That bonehead’s apt 
to cost us the game!” 

Fellow players glowered at 
their downcast team-mate as 
he came in to the bench. In 
the heat of an uphill battle 
such faulty base running was inexcusable, especially as 
Al had led the nine last season in base stealing. 

‘I can’t figure that guy!” moaned catcher Stout 
Baker. “He's been playing spotty baseball this year! 
Letting down in tight places! Can you imagine him not 
sliding last season in a case like this? He used to slide 
when he didn’t have to. Said it gave him practice!” 

“Well, maybe he thinks he’s had enough practice 
how, said pitcher Ted Dunkirk, dryly. “Maybe 
he’s trying to run bases on his reputation! Expects 
the opposish to roll over and play dead when they 
see him coming!” 

It’s my guess that he’s favoring that left knee of 


1931 





Two forms crouched by the basement window 





“You know, the knee he hurt in football!” 

“Aw, that knee’s as good as ever!” re- 
joined Ted. “If he’s afraid of throwing it 
i ee out again he doesn’t 
belong on the team! 
He’s liable to fall down 
just when we need him 
most!” 

A cheer went up as 
center fielder Ray 
Leach punched a line 
single to right and 
Jimmy Nelson, on first, 
left that sack in a mad 
dash for second. 

“Come on!” waved 
Captain Newt Stevens 
from the third base 
coaching lines as Jimmy 
rounded, second, 
bound for third. “You 
can make it!” 





ND Jimmy, with- 

out slackening 
speed, came tearing on. Again the Haslett right fielder 
made a fine recovery of the hit and a beautiful peg 
across the diamond to his third baseman. With ball 
and runner about to arrive together, the coacher on 
third made a megaphone of his hands. 

“Slide, Jimmy! Slide!” 

But Jimmy needed no called instructions. He hit 
the dirt and slid into third amidst a cloud of dust, 
hooking his left foot to the bag as he passed. The 
third baseman, making the catch, bent low and 
stabbed at the sliding form with his gloved hand. 

“Runner safe!” bellowed the umpire. 

And a great Cedar Springs cheer went up. The 


3% : 7 ca 


The third baseman lunged forward and jabbed the ball hard, blocking 
the runner as the two collided 


play at third had also enabled the batter to go on to 
second so that the home team now had men on 
second and third, with two out. 

“That’s what Al should have done!” cried a specta- 
tor. “If he’d slid like Jimmy he’d have been safe and 
that hit would have scored him with the tying run!” 

“Oh, well, we’re going to win, anyway!” shouted 
another. “Here comes Stout Baker to the plate and 
another little single can put us in the lead!” 

The Haslett infield came in to talk matters over 
with their pitcher. The visiting team had gone into 
the eighth inning coasting along on a 5 to 2 lead, and 
had seen this advantage cut down to one run. An- 
other hit could easily mean the ball game. Cedar 
Springs was fighting valiantly to come from behind. 
Did the pitcher feel that he was losing his grip? If 
the enemy was getting to him, now was the time for 
him to leave the mound. 

“They’re letting their pitcher stick!” exclaimed a 
rooter, as the infielders returned to their positions, 
after patting their twirler on the back. “They sure 
must have confidence in that guy! All right, Stout! 
Let’s see you sock the old apple over the fence!” 

With the infield playing back, prepared for a play 
to first, catcher Stout Baker swung at the first pitch. 
He met the ball squarely, and as it soared over the in- 
field out toward center the crowd rose to its feet. 
Cedar Springs’ base runners pounded toward home as 
the Haslett center fielder turned his back to the 
diamond and raced toward the fence. 

“It’s a three bagger!”’ yelled someone. 

But, just as it looked as though the ball was to 
clear the fielder’s head, he turned and reached up a 
gloved hand, leaving his feet in a frenzied jump. The 
ball disappeared almost at once and the fielder, losing 

his balance, sat down heavily, but came up with 
the sphere firmly grasped. 

“What a catch!” shrieked a Haslett supporter. 
“Oh, baby!” Hecommenced pummeling a gentleman 
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6 F ( 
infront. “I guess that’s pulling our pitcher out of a You did. How?” 
hole! That just about saves the old ball game!” “Jumping off the back porch. It hurt like the C 
And this prediction proved correct. The brilliant dickens. I had to have Dad help me pull it back in 
fielding play brought an end to Cedar Springs’ deter- place. There’s a cartilage loose. I don’t suppose it tee 
mined rally, and sent a disheartened group of warriors can ever be much better.” rs 
back upon the diamond to open the first half of the “Why didn’t you tell us about that?” censured stal 
ninth. The Haslett team was quickly shut out in its Newt. “We'd have put in somebody to run bases doz 
time at bat which brought Cedar Springs up for its for you.” ne 
last chance. “TI thought I could get along all right,” Al an- - 
“You can still do it!”” encouraged a loyal booster. swered. “I don’t know what came over me. When = 
But the Haslett hurler had recovered his mastery over I was running toward third, and saw how close the pie 
Cedar Springs batters, having successfully weathered a play was going to be it naturally occurred to me to Ps 
bad eighth inning—the only inning in which the home slide. But when the time came to hit the dirt it a 
team had been able to bunch hits—and Cedar Springs’ seemed that sliding would throw my knee out sure— oar 
three batsmen went down ‘in order, two by the dismal and I—I tried to beat the ball to the bag standing up. inte 
strikeout route, and one on a foul fly to catcher. That’s all there was to it.” . be 
“Our first defeat of the season!” mourned Captain “And that’s enough!” rejoined Newt, bluntly. ° ys 
Newt Stevens, as he left the field with a bunch of “T’d like to ask you, Al, why it is that your knee rhe 
fellow players. ‘“‘And all because Al wouldn’t hit doesn’t seem to bother you in tennis?” ar 
the dirt when I told him to! If he’d slid into third knee 
we'd have had that game!” L TOOK a moment to consider. > : 
“Al ought to be told aboit it!” growled one. “T don’t know,” he replied, finally. “It just ” # 
“Don’tworry! Heknows itnow!” snapped another. doesn’t. I guess, in tennis, there’s a different strain “er 
“Better let Newt do the talking,” suggested Stout. placed on it.” tl 
“He’s captain.” Captain Newt Stevens addressed the next question TI a 
“Yes, but he’s Al’s best friend, too,’”’ reminded Ted. slowly and pointedly. = 
“Which makes it kind of tough on him!” “Are you sure it isn’t because you're so good in "re 
“Too bad we don’t have a regular coach,” regretted tennis you don’t need your knee for an alibi?” es vt 
Ray. “That’s what we get for going tosuch asmall high The players stiffened at the suggested implication. a 
school. We have to fight things out amongst ourselves!” The second baseman snapped his locker door shut and ; “ti 
“Corky Moran ought to be here,” wished Stout. swung about to face his friend and captain. r - 
“But of course this would have to be the ; ied 
week-end he’s out of town.” losing 
Al, 


HE Corky Moran referred to, a traveling 
man, making his headquarters in Cedar 
Springs, had formerly been a ball player, and 
had given the boys such time as he could spare 
in helping them build a team. That they had 
developed an unusually 
strong nine had _ been 
largely due to his coach- 
ing, though Moran was 
sorely missed on such oc- 
casions, as they were re- 
quired to play without his 
presence. 
“T can take defeat as 
well as anybody!” de- 





He turned and reached u, 
his glove hand, leaving his 
feet in a frenzied jump 


clared Stout, throwing his 
catcher’s mitt in a corner. 
“But we weren't beaten 
to-day by a better team. 
We were beaten by dumb 
base running!” 

“Pipe down!” warned center fielder Ray Leach. 
*Al will be in here any minute!” 

“T don’t care if he is!” 

“Listen, you fellows,” said Newt Stevens quietly. 
*‘Just-because Al happens to be a good friend of mine 


** Just how did you mean that?” he demanded. : Th 
“That I'm a quitter when the going gets tough?” ee ee. ; y self, 

“T didn’t say that,” denied Newt. “But I i. , OH This 
don’t mind admitting you’ve got me wondering.”  Z ~*~. man tc 

“You laid down to-day!” accused Howie, un- actual 
able to keep out of the affair longer. ‘“ You lost contes' 






















































is no reason why I can’t hop on him about this. You us the game! You should bave slid—knee or “An 
leave him to me!” no knee!” Al repe 
“Okay!” assented pitcher Ted Dunkirk. “After “Tt isn’t only his knee!” took up Ted. “Ever that!” 
all, being captain, you’re really the one to do it!” since he got hurt in football he’s been afraid of “at 
Suddenly an unnatural stillness came over the getting hurt somewhere else. That’s why he game j 
Cedar Springs’ squad, as the fellow under discussion didn’t slide! And it’s just as Newt said, when one of 
entered the locker room. His expression and manner he gets up against it his knee furnishes a nice ; > “Sur 
was that of deep dejection and he walked to his alibi!” m a “- wrong | 
locker with lagging steps. As if anticipating the The accused player stood for a moment as * show ai 
feelings of his team-mates concerning him, he turned, though about to make heated answer to these we've 
opening his locker, and addressed them. His voice charges, then thought better of it, laughed and play hi 
was low-pitched and tremulous. shrugged his shoulders, moving toward the alr, we 
“I'm sorry, fellows.” shower room. break!’ 
A gasp of surprise went the rounds. Al Bekins “Wait till Corky Moran gets back! He'll “Wel 
apologizing! Admitting he’d pulled a boner! make Al snap out of it or bench him!” while tl 
“Being sorry doesn’t help things much,”’ reminded “You'd never think this of Al, would you? But “You can depend on it, guys,” said Captain Newt, “You 
Captain Newt Stevens. “But you might tell us, Al, he said himself 44 “‘we’re going into that game with everything we've the gan 
why you didn’t follow my coaching. I think we’re en- “Yeah, I guess there’s nothing he can do but quit. got and if Al’s in there with us it’s only because he’s “On 
titled to know that.” Just the same he’s the best second baseman our school proven that he can stand the gaff!” two aro 
Al hesitated. He had unlaced his shoes and now ever had. It’s a shame this thing’s got him down!” “Which is apt to be plenty hard!” reminded Ted. Al Bi 
he kicked them off and into his locker. Then he “T’ll have another talk with him in a day or so,” “Since it was in the football game against Everett retreatii 
raised his head and looked about at the inquiring promised Newt. “Meanwhile you guys lay off him. that Al picked up his trick knee!” dumfou: 
faces. Al’s naturally sensitive over this. That’s why he “And if Everett ever gets wind he’s favoring tt respect 
“Well, I—it isn’t so easy to explain. I intended to gave us the air just now. But I think I can bring they'll ride him to death!” finished Stout. “So 1 
slide but I, somehow, couldn’t make myself!” him around.” Al Bekins’ re-entry from the shower room brought marked 
“T don’t get you,” said Newt, a bit awkwardly. “*Here’s hoping,” breathed Stout Baker. “Because an abrupt end to the discussion. He dressed silently. down at 
“I’ve noticed you haven’t been sliding so much he’s one sweet boy to peg to at second. They don’t try When ready to leave, he turned to Newt, as was his all right 
lately. What’s the reason?” many steals on us. And I don’t know anyone we've custom. slowed 1 
Al raised his left leg, setting his foot on.a bench. got who can really take his place. Still, if we’ve got “How about it?” he asked. guys are 
“My knee,” he announced, simply. “It’s been to run the chances of Al’s fading out like he did to- *Not going yet,”” Newt rejoined, a bit lamely. suspect 
giving me trouble.” day we’d better try to get along without him.” Al stared, then squared his shoulders and start started, 
“Just as I thought!” whispered Howie Abbott, “You said it!” agreed Ray. “Especially since for the door. pressed 
first baseman, to those near him. we've got a swell opportunity of beating Everett “Suits me!” he said, and was gone. doesn’t 
“Your knee!” repeated Newt, and looked at his this year for the first time!” Newt looked after his buddy grimly. Worrying, 
friend, shrewdly. “But that’s been healed long This remark brought a chorus of hearty “Yeas.” “You're going to do some tall thinking, old boy,” he hurt! J 
ago!” Everett, some twenty miles from Cedar Springs, had said, half-aloud. “And you’re going to decide before show th 
Al nodded. “It’s fine just so I don’t get too rough been a staunch and superior rival for as long as the next game, whether you’d rather favor that knee g00d as 
with it. I threw it out, though, day before yesterday.” present students could remember. or be favored by the gang! Until thea you’re on trial! The fe 
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FOR ALL BOYS 
ON LEAVING the school building, dusk having 


fallen, a disheartened, youth responsible for his 
team’s defeat, moved slowly along the walk which 
would soon lead off across the shadowy campus of 
stately pine trees. But he had scarcely taken a 
dozen steps when he stopped short near a clump of 
bushes as he saw two forms crouched by the base- 
ment window looking in on Cedar Springs’ locker 
room. As the campus was now deserted, Al’s curiosity 
was aroused. He stepped off the walk and crept up 
on the grass behind the bushes. The light reflected 
through the window enabled him to study the two 
who were peering in and Al realized, with quickened 
interest, that the fellows were strangers. 

“Probably from Haslett,” he thought. “But 
what's their object spying on our guys?” 

At this moment one addressed the other in a voice 
tingling with excited exultation. 

“What do you know about that? Al Bekins’ 
knee still on the bum! And he’s so afraid of it he’s 
not taking any chances! Boy, what a razzing they 
gave him!” ; ; : 

“Sssssh! They’re still laying him out!” spoke the 
other, leaning forward. “They think he’s okay! 
That he’s just lost his nerve!” 

“Well, it all amounts to the same thing as far as 
were concerned. That baby won’t run wild on the 
hases against us. One more like him last year and 
these boys would have taken us over. But now it’s 
a different story. I wouldn’t be surprised if Cedar 
Springs folds up in the middle from here on. They 
relied on Bekins more than they'll admit, and his 
losing them the game to-day . 





Al, speechless with surprise, knelt down behind 


runner resumed his journey homeward beneath the 
low moaning of the campus pines. 

“Loss of nerve is a paralyzing thing,” Corky Moran, 
former baseball star, had told the squad once. “I’ve 
seen players in the big leagues who let some injury or 
fear whip them, and they’ve been marked men from 
that day on. They may still be good players, but look 
out for them in the pinches. Those are the times 
when their weakness comes to the top!” 

Al remembered this comment now and shuddered. 
Corky Moran would be back in town Monday, and 
would want a full accounting of the game. 

Cedar Springs’ “traveling man coach” arrived in 
town on a Sunday afternoon train. He had read a 
short news item on the team’s defeat in a neighboring 
city paper. No particulars had been given. 

Uncle Joe MacIntosh, station agent, one of “the” 
characters in Cedar Springs, was the first to wise 
Corky up. He had been a ball fan for years, and if a 
game of ball was being played anywhere in town on a 
Saturday afternoon Uncle Joe was sure to be there. 

“You and that football coach, Knute Rockne, is 
in the same class now, ain't you?” he greeted, as 
Corky stepped off the train. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, a couple years ago Rockne figured his team 
could win without him, so he didn’t go to Pittsburgh 
when his team played Carnegie Tech, and his team 
got it in the neck. Otherwise they wouldn’t have lost 
a game all season!” 

Corky chuckled. “You're right, Cap—me and 
Rockne!”’ Then his face sobered. ‘‘ What in thunder 
was the matter? I didn’t see how we could lose that 
one!” 





the bushes to avoid détection and strained to hear 
more. 

“These birds are not from Haslett,” he told him- 
self, “They’re Scouts from Everett!” 

This discovery caused Cedar Springs’ second base- 
man to realize, with a start, that the rival school must 
actually be worried this season over the coming 
contest. 

“And they figure I’m as good as out for the season!” 
Al repeated, staring at them. “Well, we'll see about 
that!” 

“I think Bud and Ralph ought to catch the next 
game just to check up on what we've found,” said 
one of the figures. 

“Sure thing!” his partner replied. We might go 
wrong on something. But it’s a cinch if Bekins doesn’t 
show any more next Saturday than he showed to-day, 
we've got nothing to worry about. I hope they 
play him. He'll have the whole team up in the 
= ie when he’s going to make another 

reak!”” 

“Well, I guess we’d better be getting out of here 
while the getting’s good. We've done a day’s work!” 

“You mean,” chuckled the other, “we’ve won 
the game for Everett!” 

“Qn paper at any rate,” was the rejoinder as the 
two arose and moved off. 

Al Berkins stood for a moment gazing after the 
retreating Everett scouts. He was left somewhat 
dumfounded at this sudden revelation of Everett’s 
respect for Cedar Springs, and especially—for him. 

“So my base running had ’em worried!” Al re- 
marked to himself, and grinned. Then he looked 
down at his knee ruefully. “But they got the dope 
all right. I can’t slide like I used to. This knee’s 
slowed my play up considerable. I don’t wonder the 
guys are crabbing. I don’t walk with a limp and they 
suspect I’m spoofing, that I’ve lost my nerve.” Al 
started. ““Nerve!” he repeated in a whisper and com- 
pressed his lips. ‘Yes, I guess that’s it! My knee 
doesn’t hurt unless it’s thrown out, and yet I’m 
Worrying all the time about it; I’m crying before I’m 
hurt! I’ve got to break myself of this! I’ve got to 
show that spying Everett bunch that I’m just as 
good as ever. Better!” 


The fellow who had been Cedar Springs’ crack base 
1931 


“Which is generally the time when you do lose!” 
replied Uncle Joe. ‘Well, if you want to know what 
I think—giving it to you in one large dose—we lost 
that game in the eighth inning on one play—and 
that’s when Al Bekins 
went into third standing 
up, trying to make two 
bases on Jimmy’s single.” 

Corky dropped his suit- 
case. “What? He didn’t 
slide?” 

“Naw! He never even 
got his foot on the base. 
The third baseman 
blocked him off the base 
so hard it must have 
jarred his wisdom teeth, 
if he’s cut ’em 
yet!” 

“Maybe Al 
got the signals 
crossed or 
something. 
Maybe he 
thought _ the 
throw-in was 
wild,’’ pro- 
tested Corky. 
“TI can’t im- 
agine his not 
hitting the 
dirt!” 

“Me, either! 
But there ; 
wasn’t no sig- ; 
nals_ crossed. | 
You could hear } 
Newt yelling (a 
for him to slide X 
clear across the 
diamond. 
Right after he 
was put out, 
making two 
down, Ray We 
singled, which 
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would have scored him with the tying run. This put 
Jimmy on third and he'd have scored with the win- 
ning run on Stout's hit to the fence which was pulled 
in by the center fielder but would have gone as an 
easy sacrifice fly. As it was, Stout’s out ended the 
inning and blooey went our chances!” 

Corky picked up his suitcase. 

“That’s enough! You've told me plenty! Wait 
till I get hold of this Al person. Will I read him the 
riot act?” 

Corky Moran did not have to hunt up Al Bekins 
for he was awaiting him when he came up the walk. 

“What I’ve been hearing about you!” Corky 
greeted, and grinned disarmingly. 

But Al had not the heart to jest about a matter 
which to him was deadly serious. 

“So you know about it already?” he asked, sur- 
prised. 

“Yes, you can’t keep anything from me. 
till I say ‘hello’ to the wife!”’ 

Corky rushed into the house and was out again 
presently. 

“All right. Let’s get the story from headquarters! 
I never did like things second-handed!” 

Al glanced at Corky gratefully. 

“Well, I really don’t have much to say,” he con- 
fessed. “For myself, I mean! I lost the game and 
I'm not trying to get out of that. But I—TI lost 
something else, too—my nerve!” 

His coach nodded. 

“The knee you hurt in football?” 

“Yes, I've gotten so afraid of throwing it out I 
can’t make myself slide when it looks like there’s a 
chance of a close, hard play. I've felt kind of seary 
all season but I didn’t realize how this thing had 
gotten me till Saturday! I’ve got to break it some 
way. 

“You should have told me about this before, cen- 
sured Corky. “I could have fixed you up.” 

“How?” Al gazed at the former baseball player 
incredulously. 

“T used to have a bum knee, too,”’ Corky rejoined. 
“Used to give me no end of trouble till I had 
a bandage made for it to help hold the thing in 
place. Come inside. I think I’ve got that support 
If I have you’re welcome 


Wait 


around somewhere yet. 
to it.” 
Al accompanied Corky up to his room, his feelings 
soaring with hope. 
“Say, if I could wear something that would protect 
my knee! Why didn’t I hit on that before?” 
(Continued on page 47) , 























“I can’t slide,” said Al, 
setting his foot on the 
/ bench. “My knee—it’s 
-/ been giving me trouble’ 











































































HE air was cool and still, and a thin mist 
rose from the rain-soaked soil. The shadows 
of the pines and deodars grew long. 

Down the boulder-strewn mountain path 
came a fair-skinned boy dressed in the fashion com- 
mon to natives of the north-west frontier of India. 
His swift restless eves missed no detail within range of 
vision: his whole life had been spent in observing and 
interpreting. ‘Twelve years ago, the men of Selawik 
village found him, a naked and helpless babe, aban- 
doned upon this same mountain road, and very near 
to death. They took him with them, and the Woman 
of Selawik, who had once lived in the plains amongst 
the sahibs, succored and educated him, so that he 
came to know many things well. 

From the direction of the village, half a dozen 
hillmen were hurrying, led by one who seemed con- 
stantly to urge greater haste. Jad saw them long 
before they were visible to untrained eyes and he 
took cover for a time, to watch. Even in Selawik 
there were those who hated and mistrusted him 
because of the Sahib’s blood which they said ran in 
his veins. There was Lala Gher, for instance, and 
Moma Ali, the Mahommedan cattle-dealer. These 
two also hated the Sirkar (British Government) 
with unquenchable hate and since Jad once proved a 
stumbling block to them in their disloyal schemes they 
hated him doubly. To meet either of these men on the 
lonely mountain path at dusk would be very unwise. 

Satisfied that neither of them was amongst the advan- 
cing party, Jad left his concealment and went forward 
to slake a rising curiosity. He was greeted eagerly. 

“Ho, there, little son-of-the-trail! Here is work 
after thine own heart,” a gray-headed hillman called. 
**Now shall we see for ourselves whether it is true 
that thou art a prince amongst trackers and shikaris!”’ 

“What then is wrong, old man?” Jad enquired, 
impudently. “Is it thine ancient teeth that are lost, 
or perchance the hairs of thy head?” 

“Neither. But a sahib from the plains is lost, and 
there is like to be trouble with the Sirkar if he be not 
found!” the graybeard said. 

Jad’s interest quickened. “Tell me more of this, 
toothless one!” he suggested, but the insulted hillman 

turned away with a grunt. “Nothing more will I 
tell, son of impudence!”’ he declared. ‘Rather will 
I take up a whip for that unbridled tongue of thine!” 

“And whilst the beating progresses, who shall find 
this sahib and keep the men of Selawik free from 
trouble with the Sirkar?” Jad demanded, laughing. 
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The tethered goat had turned to face the tiger. 
A sahib would have waited no longer 
but would have fired 


By S. T. James 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARRY H. A. BURNE 


Both Lala Gher and Moma Ali were 
seeking Jad’s life; then the Sahib 
recovered his rifle 


The native who had urged forward the little band 
now intervened. “Little son, peace!” he implored. 
“Tf it be true that thou art a reader of signs, hear me, 
and then work swiftly, ere darkness fall! I am chup- 
rassie (servant) to the Jackson sahib, who came into 
these accursed hills quickly and suddenly, to keep an 
appointment. When the sun was high in the heavens, 
he met the devils of misfortune and fell over an ac- 
cursed boulder, so that he could not rise because of 
the weakness at his ankle. Therefore he sent me to the 
village for bearers, which I bring. But the sahib is no 
longer here, nor within sight!” 


Pied eyes were searching the ground, and in the 
moist soil he read a story plainly written. Yet he 
paused a long time and thought well before he spoke. 
““Chuprassie, it is in my mind that these men thou 
has brought should return to their homes, so that thou 
and I shall work in peace,” he said, softly. “It may 
well be that amongst them are friends of those who 
have stolen the sahib!” 

The chuprassie turned, gesticulating forcibly, but it 
was not easy to be rid of the curious and greedy hill- 
men. They had been promised good pay for their 
services as bearers, and not without much haggling did 
they consent to return home—-for a cash consideration. 
Once they were gone, Jad spoke out. “Two men came 
here to the Jackson sahib!” he said, quietly. “Both 
are known to me, since they are of my village, Selawik. 
Avaricious men are they, and great liars!”” He pointed 
to the imprints of bare feet. “The one is fat Moma 
Ali, a cattle-dealer and a thief! Mark the slope of the 
toes; see how the big one bends over to touch his 
neighbor, and how the tiny one is far apart from the 
others! See, too, the great length of heel. None else 
that I know has a foot quite like Moma Ali!” 

“Thou art sure of him?” the servant questioned, 
eagerly. 

“Sure as of my own life!” Jad said. “Of the other 
I am sure, too. He is Lala Gher. His foot is the thin 
one, narrow both of sole and heel. Mark how the third 
toe-print stands high above the others. See, too, how 
small the large toe and how large the small toe.” 
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= — THE READER OF SIGNS 


“They came then; what next, little reader of signs?” 
the chuprassie pressed, impatiently. 

“The tents and equipment were packed, and a litter 
made on which to carry the Jackson sahib, I think. 
A smooth tongue has Lala Gher, and no doubt he lied 
most abominably, for I read that the Sahib went in 
peace. I think that we will follow him!” 

Upon the soft ground, the trail was continued, for 
the prints were deepened because of the weight that 
was carried. Even upon the hard, stony ground, the 
track was for a long time reasonably plain to follow. 
At length, alongside a patch of deodars, no sim 
whatever was visible. 

“How now, little son?” the chuprassie enquired, 
anxiously, and Jad chuckled. 

“At this point I think that the Jackson sahib 
would be told of a short cut through the deodar forest. 
See how the grass bends!” He pointed, and the 
chuprassie, looking into the eye of the sun, saw a line 
of grass lighter in shade than the surrounding grass. 
Still more interesting and suggestive was a second line 
which showed slightly darker than the average, though 
= was rather less noticeable than the light green 
ine. 

“The light green trail was made when they were 
going away from us; the darker line is that of the 
return journey, when the sahib and his equipment 
was no longer present,” Jad explained. 

He was thinking hard, putting himself in the place 
of his quarry. Lala Gher and Moma Ali were meno 
great avarice, and would never for one moment intend 
serving the sahib except at a very high price, indeed. 

“I think that for their services they would ask mor 
rupees than the sahib could pay,” he suggested. 
“At first, to win confidence, they would be moderate 
in their demands, but afterwards, instead of taking him 
to the village they now go to another place, and keep 
him there until he pays a higher demand.” 

“All this is talk. Lead me to the sahib and I am 
satisfied,” the chuprassie begged. ' 

“Patience, foolish one!” Jad urged. His voit 
grew triumphant as he pointed to a badly trample! 
patch of grass close to the edge of the wood. “Her. 
I read that the Jackson sahib fought for his freedom: 
Right well did he fight, but they were two to one and 
he could not prevail. Was there a firestick (gun) tha! 
they would take from him?” 

“Truly there was such, little son, with letters on the 
shoulder. But I do not understand this talk and al 
I am weary.” 
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“Then thou shalt stay here and rest!” Jad sug- 
ested. “Myself, I go secretly to find thy sahib, and 
ook with him. Then I bring thee back his orders.” 


ASSING through the deodar forest toward the 
Pillage, with the wind upon his face, Jad heard a 
sound which he presently identified as the bleating of 
agoat. All such animals should have been locked up 
long ago: at large amongst the trees they were the 
rey of any marauding tiger or leopard. _ ‘ 

The bleating of the animal told that it was fright- 
ened, therefore the boy approached stealthily. 
Working patiently to the shelter of a thorn-bush at 
the edge of a small clearing, he saw by the light of the 
rising moon a machan (platform) amongst the trees 
ten yards away, and a goat tethered to a broken 
re unusual for any but a sahib to choose this live- 
bait method of big-game hunting, yet a sahib does not 
have his machan fixed so high up as this one. Jad 
thought that only a native, filled with superstition and 
fear, would so seriously risk the spoiling of his shot. 

One other thing the boy noticed: a long white mark 
running from between the goat’s horns down to the tip 
of the nose, a mark he had seen many times before, 
and which proved the animal to be the property of the 
Woman of Selawik—she who had nursed Jad since the 
day when he was picked up, naked and half-dead, upon 
the bare hillside twelve years ago. It was she who had 
told him of the dead sahib found with him; and she 
had taught him the language of the sahibs, learned 
when she was with them in the plains below. 

“This goat does not stay here!” Jad told himself. 
That the Woman had sold it for the purpose of baiting 
a tiger he did not for one moment believe. This 
sportsman in the machan, whoever he was, had 
stolen the animal. Drawing a deep breath, Jad 
sent out a soft hail. “Ho there! To-night, the 
bleating of the kid attracts no tiger! Seest thou 
not the mark of the hyena?” 

It is said by the shikaris that neither tiger 
nor panther will return to a kill once the hyena 
has been around; and there certainly was the 
pug of a hyena visible not far from the tethering 
post. Yet Jad knew well enough that there 
would be no hyena taint upon live bait! 

He was still chuckling at his own impudence 
when the upper branches of the trees moved 
slightly, and the machan swayed. There came 
aflash and a deafening report as a bullet whizzed 


signs?” 


oe within a foot of where Jad lay. Instantly, he 
t he lied “froze,” and for a long time neither moved nor 
went in spoke. Yet never for one moment did his 
eves leave the region of the machan from 
ued, fer whence the shot had come. And presently, he 
sht that saw the branches move again; the leaves were 
md, parted, and a face peered out, a face he recog- 
» follow, nized instantly as that of Lala Gher. 
no sign The hillman spoke very softly. “Tell me, 
; little Son-of-the-Trail, is it well with thee?” 
nquired, he enquired, mockingly. ; 
Jad did not answer. He was wondering what 
n sahib had induced Lala Gher to embark upon an 
r forest. enterprise that made such a strain upon a 
und the scanty store of courage. Nothing but avarice 
w alm would do it; probably there was a large reward 
g grass. offered for the carcase of some marauding 
ond line tiger or panther. Occasionally, the Sirkar 
‘though did offer large rewards in this way, but usually 
rf greell it was sahib who earned the money, with a 
modern express rifle. The hill- 
oy were men’s ancient firearms, coupled 
“of the with their superstitions and fears, 


prevented any other outcome. 

The tethered goat bleated sor- 
rowfully, thinking of the happier 
and warmer surroundings of the 


lipment 


re place 
men ol 


intend Woman’s shed. Jad was cold, 
indeed. too, but long practice had accus- 
i mort tomed him to exposure. He was 
yoested. playing a game of patience, with id, 
oderate his life as forfeit, and knew it. “a . 
ing him Probably he could have with- “a 
1d keep drawn noiselessly; he might even 
have succeeded in his original 
d I am design of liberating the goat. But 
first he had business with Lala 
] voice Gher, 
ampled 
* Here, HE night air, hitherto filled 
eedoll. * with the low vibrant hum of E 
ne and hidden animal life, became of a é. 
n) that sudden ominously hushed. If Jad @““*—~ 
had been still before, he was ab- 
on the solutely stiff now; to move so 


much as an eyelid when the King 
of the Jungle approaches, is to 
lavite death, 
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Two big langur (gray monkeys), glimpsing their 
arch-enemy, began to curse noisily, and next moment, 
Jad became conscious of a slight change within the 
restricted area of his vision. At the edge of the 
undergrowth was something that looked like a large 
stone or boulder; something that had not been there a 
moment ago. Jad stared hard, and presently realized 
that the boulder was growing larger. Then he saw 
that it was not a boulder at all, but, the head of a tiger, 
whereupon he breathed a prayer of thankfulness that 
the wind was blowing from the tiger’s direction and 
not from his own. 

The tethered goat had turned to face the tiger. A 
sahib would have waited no longer, but would have 
fired. The hillman occupying the machan had 
not a sahib’s courage, and hesitated. The tiger 
sprang, a flash of dirty yellow in the gloom, and 
reached the goat’s back, biting at the neck, and strik- 
ing with the forepaw. The goat went down, and 
belatedly Lala Gher fired. The range was not more 
than twenty paces, and a good marksman would not 
have needed a second shot. 

But the hillman’s bullet completely missed the 
tiger, burying itself in the side of the dying goat, and 
instantly the tiger bounded off into the jungle, for- 
feiting his feed in preference to his life. Nor was he 
likely to return; a tiger seldom comes back after being 
fired upon. 

Lala Gher descended from the tree, shaking with 
excitement and fear. He had forgotten all about Jad, 
but the boy had not forgotten him, and as he bent over 
the goat, to see where the bullet was buried, a hand 
gripped him by the ankle suddenly and sharply. so 
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that he fell prone, almost on top of the goat. Before 
he could recover, Jad snatched the rifle from his hand, 
prodding him with a muzzle end. 

“It is loaded!” the hillman screamed, panic 
stricken. “Little son, it is logded!” 

“Even as it was when directed toward me!” Jad 
answered, grimly. Yet he noticed with a flash of 
understanding that this was no hillman’s blunderbus 
that he held, but a new and modern gun, such as 
sahibs use. Lala Gher certainly had no purwana 
(permit) to carry such a weapon. Jad’s eyes flashed 
afresh with surprise and anger, as he saw certain 
tiny letters marked upon the wooden stock. This was 
certainly a sahib’s gun. Beyond all doubt. 

“Confess, thief!”” Jad’s finger was upon the hair- 
trigger, and Lala Gher screamed in fear. “Truly 
thou art a great coward. Either avarice or fear rules 
thee always.” 

“Tt is—it is—a gun lent to me by a sahib who has a 
twisted, ankle and cannot himself use it!’ Lala Gher’s 
voice was a series of panting gasps. “Little son— 
turn the thing away from me!” 

“Where is this sahib, oh prince of liars?” Jad de- 
manded, prodding the rifle hard into the hillman’s ribs. 
“Speak true words,” he added, as Lala Gher com- 
menced, “If thy words are lies, I will surely shoot 
thee!” 

Shaking, Lala Gher told of an encampment three 
miles south of Selawik, and of a sahib detained there 
following an awkward fall. There was hate and 
murder in his eyes, but fear was there, too, tempo- 
rarily paramount. 

“To-morrow I will investigate this matter!” Jad 
promised cunningly. ‘Meantime, the Woman, who 
is my friend, will require rupees to pay for this stolen 
goat. If not—’” He paused, fingering the rifle- 
trigger significantly. 

“Tt shall be done, little son,” the hillman promised 
earnestly. “I swear it.” 

“Then go in peace!” Jad said, lowering the weapon. 


*“(*ROOKED as a serpent is the tongue of Lala 

Gher!” Jad said, quietly. “This encampment 
three miles to the south of Selawik, of which he spoke, 
is of all places the least likely as a place in which to 
hide the Jackson sahib. Yet I would wish that Lala 
Gher might think himself to prevail, so that he shall 
not hurry to that place to which I now go!” 

The Chuprassie had definitely identified the rifle 
as belonging to the Jackson sahib, and Jad’s eyes were 
shining with the joy of the trail. 
“Beyond the forest is my vil- 
lage, Selawik,” he explained. 
“Thither they would have car- 
ried thy sahib at sunset, had he 
paid the price they demanded. 
Since he would not, what better 
place to hide him than Moma 
Ali’s cowshed, which is half a 
mile this side of the village 
and very lonely? And whilst 
Moma Ali, fat and lazy, keeps 
guard, Lala Gher takes the 
stolen rifle with which to shoot 
a tiger for which the Sirkar offers 
a reward! Greatly as they hate 
the Sirkar, these two, they have 
no hate for the rupees of the 
Sirkar!” 

“T will guard faithfully the 
sahib’s gun, and will remain here 
for thee, little son!”” the chupras- 
sie promised, and swiftly Jad ran, 
following no trail now, but bound 
for a well-known spot. 

Yet he was not destined to 
arrive without incident. He 
stopped abruptly as he saw 
something lying against a fallen 
tree-trunk just ahead of him: 
two stones, one large and one 
small, bearing a sign that he 
interpreted without much diffi- 
culty as that made by a traveler who had that morn- 
ing paused to rest and eat, and who had propped the 
stones in such a manner as to ease the weight of a 
pack upon his back, a pack which he did not wish to 
remove. And alongside the stones lay a bunch of 
violets, no longer in their first freshness, but not yet 
dried nor withered, though it was many a long mile 
to the nearest place where violets grew. The earth, 
soft from the heavy rain early in the day, bore the 
waterlogged impression of a foot encased in native 
sandal, clearly pointing north. 

It was a curious track, and normally Jad would have 
been delighted to read it more fully, and perhaps 
follow it a little to satisfy curiosity. But just now 

(Continued on page 60) 
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THE DEMI-SEMI CURVE 


i itt is the story of a ter- 
rible revenge, a revenge 


dark and secret; and also glutinous. 
Incidentally it is the story of George 
Colton’s remarkable demi-semi curve, 
and how—But let’s get on with it. 


IRST meet the principal characters in the order 
of theirappearance. George Colton, nicknamed 
“Colt,” was an unimportant member of the 
student body at Hillfields Academy, a lower 
middle class youth with a chunky body, a moon-like 
countenance, dotted with pop eyes, a button nose and 
a pouty mouth, and dark hair that lay sleek and glis- 
tening under the frequent application of some malo- 
dorous preparation. At a short distance, and espe- 
cially in the sunlight, Colt’s head shone like patent 
Fellows conspicuously held their nostrils 


leather. 
together at Colt’s approach and frankly dis- 
paraging remarks were aimed at his smooth 
and shining head, but nothing was . done 
about it. Not, at least, until Leslie Brown- 
ing took a hand. 

Leslie was also a lower middler, although, 
unlike Colt, his connection with Hillfields 
dated no further back than last September. 
He was a rather spindly boy, tall for his 
fifteen years, with long limbs and a long, 
thin neck upon which depended an angular 
head presenting a countenance composed 
principally of a pair of clear brown eyes, a 
sharp nose, a determined mouth and a pug- 
nacious chin. There were also a good many 
freckles which seemed to have some affinity 
with the tousled reddish hair above. He 
was known amongst a gradually widen- 
ing circle of friends and acquaintances as 
** Boney.” 

The two were not friends, but while Colt’s 
dislike of Leslie was only an incident in his 
life, for Colt disliked a good many persons 
and things, Leslie’s detestation of Colt 
was absorbing and active. It had reached 
its peak some two months ago, in early 
March, when both boys had been candi- 
dates for the school nine. Being inexperi- 
enced, Leslie had comported himself awk- 
wardly and, perhaps on occasions, amusingly, 
and Colt had seldom missed an opportunity 
to comment loudly and unpleasantly. Six 
months before, Leslie would have put an end 
to the gibes with a few well-directed blows, 
but he was now a reformed character, and 
that simple, and to him natural, proceeding 
was denied. Not being verbally eloquent, 
Leslie suffered stoically for a fortnight, at the 
end of which period both he and Colt were 
unregretfully dropped from the squad, but he 
treasured the other’s offenses in his memory 
and confided gloomily to his room-mate, 
“Flub” Haskins, that a day would come! 

The day came in May. 


| papery! in that pleasant month Greene 
and Dorr Halls began preparations to 
capture the Dormitory Baseball Champion- 
ship. As Greene had won the honor last 
Spring, owing to the excellent pitching of 
Josh Elkins, Dorr was desperately anxious 
for victory in the impending series, and 
Captain Sig Jones’s call for candidates 
met with enthusiastic response. Even Les- 
lie offered his services, being disappointed 
but not surprised when they were refused. 
After a fortnight’s practice the Dorr team 
looked pretty good in all departments save 
one. The pitching staff was weak. Of 
Dorr’s three twirlers not one could compete 
with Josh Elkins. 

When Josh was going well you just 
couldn’t hit him. He could have gone on 
the School Team any time he wanted to, 
but he was deeply opposed to exertion. 
Last year he had been persuaded to join, 
but after three sessions of pitching to the 
batting-ret he had resigned. It was, he 
had expiained, too much like work. It 
was no secret that he had now consented to 
pitch for his dormitory only after much 
pressure and on the understanding that he 
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need work but two games. Two, it was assumed, 
would be sufficient. 

To oppose Josh Elkins, Moore and Pancoast the 
adversary had Pete Heston, who was fair, Joe Clay- 
ton, who was middling, and Sim Mullins, who was 
awful. But Sig Jones was not without hope. Greene 
Hall, he figured, would pitch Josh in the opening game 
and Dorr would concede‘it. But Greene wouldn’t 
use Josh two days running, even if Josh would stand 
for it, and so it would be Gus Moore the next after- 
noon, and if. Dorr’s batsmen were hitting at all the 
second contest should go to her. For the final meeting 
Josh would be in again and Dorr would match him 
with her own best twirler, Pete Heston. It might just 
happen that Josh would lack ambition on that oc- 
casion, in which case, if Pete was going nicely and Dorr 









He tried to study but bis mind refused to concern itself with Latin, 
history, or chemistry 








got acouple of breaks— Well, it was possi. 

ble, anyway; and Sig and his friends had ty 

have something to keep their courage up! 
We come now to an afternoon less thay 


a week before the beginning of the series. Greene’; 
team had ended practice, and Colt, who had been as. 
signed to center field for want of a more adept candi. 
date, left the gymnasium in company with Harvey 
Crane, third baseman and clean-up hitter, and on his 
way across to their dormitory unburdened his mind, 

“Tf I was captain,” he declared aggrievedly, “‘I'4 
be mighty glad to let a fellow show me he couli 
pitch, but Billy thinks he knows it all and won't 
give me a chance. I’ve been after him for nearly 
three weeks to let me prove that I’ve got something, 
but he keeps turning me down. All right, he can just 
go ahead and get licked. I hope he does!” 

“Shut up,” answered Harvey. ‘You don’t either, 
What’s this you want to show Billy, anyway?” 

Colt hesitated a long moment. 
demi-semi curve,”’ he blurted. 


Then, “It’s my 


*Your—your which?” 

““My demi semi curve,” repeated the other 
defiantly. “It’sa whizz! And if Billy Cra. 
vath wasn’t such a stubborn old fool——” 

“What on earth is a semi-demi 

““Demi-semi,” corrected Colt. 

“All right, have it your way. But what 
is it? Demi and semi mean the same, don't 
they? Trying to tell me you can pitch 
part of a balf of a curve? Is that it?” 

“Sort of. You see, 1 discovered it one 
day just by accident. Gosh, I was certainly 
surprised! I didn’t believe it at first!” 

“Don’t blame you,”” Harvey chuexled. 

“It’s a corker, honest. It starts out like 
it was going to break and then it doesn't!” 

“What does it do? Turn around and 
come hack to you?” 

“No, it— Aw, shut up, will you? it 
straightens out again. That’s the queer 
part of it. You're so sure it’s going to bea 
curve that you get all set for one and then 
it isn’t and you miss it!” 

“Sounds crazy to me. If it doesn’t curve 
it’s a straight ball, and a straight hall's 
easy; if it isn’t too fast. Js it fast?” 

“Not so very. It—it’s just darn’ pw- 
zling, Harv!” 

“Yeah? Show me how you hold it 
Harvey pried a discolored baseball from a 
hip pocket and proffered it, but Colt shook 
his head firmly. 

“No, sir, that’s my secret. Next year 
I’m going out for the School Team, and you 
can bet Pll make it, too!” 

“Well, maybe, Colt, but you’ve got to 
have something besides a curve. A pitcher's 
got to be able to mix ’em up and “g 

“That’s all right. I’ve got a fast ball, 
too, and that’s all Ineed. With that and the 
demi-semi curve I'll have ’em swinging like 
rusty gates. And I'll bet Billy Cravath will 
wish he hadn’t been so snippy, the big stiff!” 

“Let up on Billy. He’s got plenty of 
trouble trying to work up a ball club.” 
They had reached the second floor of Greene 
now, and Harvey turned toward his door. 
“Maybe you can pitch and maybe you can't, 
but—”’ He stopped and sniffed inquiringly. 
“For the love of Mike, Colt, what's that 
awful stuff you put on your hair?” 

““Hairsheen. It’s fine for dandruff——” 

“And rotten for everyone else. I dont 
know who you room with, feller, but he has 
my sympathies! Look here, if I get a 
chance I'll speak to Billy about you and 
that semi—that demi-semi thing. Maybe 
he will let you show your goods, Colt.” 

“He won't,” replied the other sadly. 
“He’s downonme. He told me to-day that 
if I didn’t stop bothering him he’d chuck 
me off the team, the big cheese.” 








HE next day it rained and outdoor work 

was impossible for any of the teams. 
Captain Cravath, though, bethought him of 
the baseball cage in the gymnasium base- 
ment and summoned thither his pitchers and 
Jim Bromfield, the catcher. With nothing 
better to do, various other members of te 
Greene Hall team followed and formed a0 
interested gallery outside the wire grating 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Among them was Colt, his button nose close to the 
barrier. Josh Elkins, Gus Moore and Dink Pancoast, 
none of them too well pleased with the proceedings, 
half-heartedly shot the balls into Bromfield’s mitt 
while Captain Cravath watched appraisingly and the 
audience offered good-natured advice. Presently 
Bromfield said plaintively, pointing to the white lozenge 
painted on the concrete at his feet: “Look, Gus, this 
is the plate. Just try to put ’em somewhere around 
there, will you?” 

“Well, make Colton stop bothering me then,’ 
answered Moore exasperatedly. 

The gallery found this amusing, but Billy said 
sharply: “Colt, if you can’t behave, get away from 
there. And that goes for all you guys.” 

“1 haven’t opened my mouth,” Colt protested. 

“Well, you’re making faces,’’ Gus grumbled. “If 
you don’t like what you see here, go and look at some- 
thing else.” 

“Go on and pitch,” advised Bromfield impatiently. 

Gus removed a baleful glare from Colt, wound up 
and lammed in a hard one. Unfortunately it struck 
the floor in front of the plate, escaped Bromfield and 
took Captain Cravath on the shin. Billy said “‘ Wow!” 
did a dance step and spilled his wrath on Gus. 

“Say, for Pete’s sake, if you can’t see the plate, say 
so and quit. My gosh a 

“It’s him!” declared Gus, accusing Colt with a 
trembling forefinger. ‘‘He’s trying to get my goat! 


e——— 





Billy strode along the partition and faced the 
offender. ‘What do you think you're doing?” he 
demanded sternly. 

“Just standing here,” answered Colt mildly. 
“Tt ain’t my fault if Gus can’t pitch.” 

“Is that so!” gasped Gus. “Is that—Here!” 
He thrust a ball agitatedly before Colt’s brief nose. 
“Maybe you can do better, you smart alick! Yeah, 
come in and show me! You know so much " 

c “Sure I can do better. If I couldn’t, I'd jump in the 
river!” 

The audience howled appreciatively. Gus became 
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inarticulate. Billy scowled darkly at the cause of dis- 
sension and thrust Gus away from the grating. Then 
he nodded. “All right, Colt,’”’ he announced omi- 
nously. “‘You’ve been making a lot of cracks about 
what you can do. Now you can show me. Come on 
in. 

The gallery cheered, pushed Colt toward the door, 
and through it, and besought him to do his stuff. 
Colt’s usual assurance was less in evidence as he 
faced his captain. 

““I—I’m not dressed, Billy,” he complained. “You 
can’t expect a fellow to do his best when he isn’t 
dressed for playing.” 

“That’s all right.”’ Billy sounded grim. “We'll 
make allowances. Shed your coat and roll your 
sleeves up. Let him have your glove, Gus. There you 
are. And here’s a ball. Go ahead now and show 
something. And, listen, if you don’t, why, you quit 
pestering me after this. Hear? One more yip out of 
you and I'll throw you so far you won’t get back!” 

Colt accepted the ball and trudged to the far end 
of the cage. From beyond the wire barrier ribald 
messages of encouragement followed him, until Cap- 
tain Cravath quelled the demonstration. 


OLT established himself behind the painted line 

and faced Bromfield. As though reflecting, he 
passed his right hand through his glistening hair. 
Then he started to reach that hand toward the floor, 
desisted, and looked discouragedly at Billy. 

“T’ve got to have some dirt,” he stated. “I 
can’t pitch without some dirt!”’ 

The audience loved that and whooped joyously. 
“Someone,” instructed a voice, “go and get him a 
handful of mud!” 

“What do you mean, dirt?” asked Billy im- 
patiently. 

“T’ve got to have dirt,” repeated Colt doggedly. 
“For my thumb.” He looked vaguely around him. 
Dust there was, but dirt—by which he of course 
meant soil—was not to be found in a cement-floored 


cage. 
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Colt received the plaudits of his 
fellows without undue modesty 






“You go ahead and pitch,” said Billy irascibly. 
“Rub your hand on the floor.” 

Instead, though, Colt bethought himself of his 
shoes, lifted one and found what he wanted. His 
face cleared as he ran the ball of his thumb between 
sole and heel. “All right,” he announced, and shifted 
the ball from left hand to right. The audience 
cheered as one man, and Bromfield called: ‘‘Hey, 
what’s it going to be, Colt?” 

“A demi-semi curve,” answered Colt with dignity. 
There was a moment of incredulous silence. Then— 

“* \—a—what was it vou said?”’ pleaded Billy. 

“A demi-semi—”’ The rest was lost amidst ec- 
static echoes from beyond the netting. Then, 
“Shoot!” called the grinning catcher, and Colt, 
winding up slowly, awkwardly, shot. 

The delivery was a side-arm swing and the ball had 
little speed. It didn’t actually cross the plate, but it 
nearly cut a corner, breast-high, and socked inte Brom- 
field’s mitt. Bromfield studied the ball an instant and 
then turned a puzzled glance over his shoulder at Billy. 
Billy returned it. Nothing was said. Bromfield tossed 
back the ball. “All right. Do it again.” 

Colt went through his former program. He re- 
flectively rubbed his head, smeared a thumb in the 
damp soil clinging to his shoe, wound up and sped 
the ball. This time it went over the plate, quite evi- 
deatly a strike, although pretty low. Again Bromfield 
regarded Billy, questioningly as it seemed. Billy held 
out his hand for the ball, examined it and shook his 
head. ‘“‘Give him another one,” he directed. A 
somewhat fresher ball was obtained and Colt accepted 
it unemotionally. His former dubiety was gone. 
He was confident and self-assured. The demi-semi 
curve was working! The audience, puzzled by the 
respect accorded the offerings by pitcher and captain, 
offerings which seen from outside the cage looked like 
straight balls with little speed, observed silently. 
Again Colt pitched, and again he found the plate 
with a high one. Bromfield and Billy went into con- 
ference. The three pitchers exchanged inquiring 

(Continued on page 56) 



























































N which Dr. E. W. Gudger, of the 
American Museum of Natural 
History, spins some fishing yarns, 
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ID you ever see a two-headed shark?” 

I looked at the questioner to see if he 
was “‘spoofing”’ me, as our British cousins 
would say, but he seemed in deadly earnest, 
so I shook my head. 

My informant, Dr. E. W. Gudger, had told me so 
many unusual and out-of-the-way fishing stories, that 
morning in his office at the American Museum, that by 
this time I should have been ready to swallow his bait, 
hook, line and sinker. He had told me about cormor- 
ants and cassowaries that went fishing; likewise fishing 
otters and dogs, and even spiders; to say nothing of 
angler fish which set their lines to catch other prey. 
Then he had digressed to tell of showers of fish, in 
which they fell from the clouds in the rain. These 
and many other things equally incredible—so I 
should have had no difficulty in swallowing a two- 
headed shark. 

“There it is,” he went on, shoving toward me, from 
an adjoining table, a small glass jar containing an 
exhibit preserved in alcohol. It was not a big shark, I 
must admit, only six or eight inches long, but it did 
have two heads and the same number of tails, all right. 
It was really two baby sharks joined together in the 
middle, Siamese-twin style. 

“Freaks like that come our way every once in a 
while,” said Dr. Gudger; “but I must confess I am 
more interested in the regular fellows, and how they 
live. There are so many strange things to learn about 
sharks alone that, right now, I have more material 
stacked up than I can digest the rest of my life. Sol 
don’t know when I shall go out again, myself, though it 
is fascinating work—that of catching my own fish. For 
ten years I went each summer to the Carolina coast, to 

































Shark Fishing—and Some Other 


Yarns 


By J. Walker McSpadden 


Jaws of a killer! The 

Barracuda is considered 

more dangerous than the 
shark 


a U.S. Bureau of Fisheries laboratory at Beaufort, near 
Cape Lookout. Then I went down to Key West after 
shark, and we had some lively doings, I assure you. 

“At both places we would go around in our bathing 
suits all day long. We were more particular about 
our attire at Beaufort, as visitors came around at 
unexpected times; but down at our station off the 
Florida reefs we were so far away from folks that we 
went around almost like savages. I got as brown as an 
Indian, and as hard as nails. I have gotten up at three 
in the morning, and fished steadily until the same time 
that afternoon, and a man has to be pretty fit to stand 
that sort of thing.” 

Dr. Gudger still looks fit. Though now past middle 
age, and with a head of white hair, his skin is as fresh 
and his eye as clear as when he went shark hunting. 
He is stalwart and well set up, and he fairly bubbles 
over with enthusiasm for his pet hobby—the finny 
tribe. He can and did spin off one fishing adventure 
after another while I sat spellbound, not wanting to 
interrupt him with a question. 

“Down at Beaufort,” he went on, reminiscently, 
“‘we found out a lot about sharks. The hammerhead 
shark was what we chiefly captured there—sizable 
fellows running ten to twelve feet long. The ground, 
or sand sharks, ran smaller. 


= OWEVER, sharks were not all that we were 
looking for. Anything was fish that came into 
our nets. We took many new and unusual species, 
° tick> and it was part of my job to 
make a record of them. In 
particular I was interested in 
fish eggs and their hatching. 
“TIT remember yet the most 
exciting experience I had out 
there, and it didn’t have any- 
thing to do with sharks, either. 
I had gone to Cape Hatteras, 
about forty miles away, with 
one or two visiting friends, and 
was told by a sea-going fisher- 
man that a catfish had been 
caught, the day before, with 
its eggs carried in its mouth. 
That may not be exciting to 
you, but it was tremendously 
so to me. I nearly had a cat 
fit about it. I went back to 
Beaufort and looked up catfish 
in every book I had, and also 
quizzed the local fishermen. I 
was surprised to find how 
many of them had observed 
this odd way of carrying eggs, 
or believed it was true. One 
said that the eggs hung in 
bunches in the roof of the 











Dr. Gudger stands beside a giant Tiger Shark. Photos from the American 


Museum of Natural History 


mouth. Another affirmed that, 
‘The sea cat spits its young 
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out of its mouth.’ While all maintained that when 
the fish were struck on the head or thrown into the 
boats, the eggs would fly out of their mouths. The 
men were so serious about it, that I was convinced 
they were not trying to string me. 

“Nevertheless, try as I would I did not succeed in 
getting any of those peculiar cats that year. It was 
not until the next year that it happened. I got a 
crew of fishermen and we left Beaufort bright and 
early one morning—three o’clock—and went to the 
Narrows of Newport River, some seven miles north- 
west of the laboratory. Here where the river proper 
enters the estuary of the same name, there are oyster 
reefs at the edges of extensive mud flats. As the tides 
swirl around these reefs, they dig out deep holes, and 
in these holes the catfish congregate at low tide when 
their mud-flat feeding-grounds are nearly laid bare. 
I stood up at the bow of the boat, while my men made 


a haul of the seine. They drew a big catch of the Gatt- , 


topsails—as this species is called—and in the mouths 
of the males I found both eggs and young. In m) 
excitement I nearly fell off the boat, and the labora- 
tory men said they could hear me yell clear down to 
Beaufort, seven miles away.” 

“You say the male fish carried the eggs?” I asked. 

“Just so. It seems that after the females lay the eggs 
—whether in the shallow pools or out at sea, I don’t 
know—the males come along, scoop them up, and carry 
them in the roofs of their mouths until hatched. The 
eggs are nearly as large as olives, three-quarters of an 
inch in diameter, yet I have actually counted as many 
as fifty-five in one mouth. Here are some of them.” 

And he showed me a glass jar containing eight or ten 
objects that looked to me like marbles. How one fish 
could carry four or five dozen in his mouth and still 
transact the jobs of chewing and swallowing its own 
food was beyond me—and I said so. 

“That is one of the many amazing things,” Dr. 
Gudger agreed. “Can you blamemefor getting excited. 
But before I got through, I put Mr. Gafftopsail on the 
map, you might say. I was not the only scientist who 
had observed him—another man, I believe, had noted 
this queer fish down in the Gulf of Mexico, but, strange 
to say, its habits had remained matters of doubt and 
conjecture—just another fish tale. But I listen re- 
spectfully to all such yarns; for the fish tale of to-day 
may become the scientific fact of to-morrow.” 

“Did you have much trouble landing sharks?” I 
inquired. 

“Not up in North Carolina; but most of our shark 
hunting was done down in Florida waters. For three 
years in succession I went there. The Carnegie Insti- 
tution maintained a laboratory at Tortugas, which !s 
out on the tip end of the Keys—seventy miles out n 
the Gulf, looking across ‘blue water’ to Mexico. We 
had comfortable living quarters there, and as it was 
far away from visitors and other discomforts of civili- 
zation, we went around in a coat of tan, a smile, and 
very little else. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Private Peters 
held his breath 
and braced 
himself. The 
fellows in the 
arroyo should 
be coming to 
the single- 
hand prints 
and the end of 
the trail 




















MAKING TRACKS 


UT here upon these Western Kansas 
buffalo plains the fainter stars were fad- 
ing, the earth was slightly graying, the 
eastern horizon had lightened, the feel of 

dawn was in the chill air. Corporal Pat Muldoon, 
in the lead as ever, again halted. Private Jerry 
Peters, about all in, and desperate for another rest, 
breathlessly caught up with him. 

Muldoon said: 

“Now what, I wonder?” 

A dark chasm barred the onward way. It was a 
wide and apparently deep, crooked arroyo or scoured 
out and dry stream-bed, severing the face of the 
brushy plain with an ugly gash. 

They were two cavalry troopers—dispatch bearers 
—afoot, with a canteen containing a little precious 
water, with one pistol cartridge apiece, escaped at 
last from that frightful buffalo wallow in the south, 
where the Sioux and Cheyenne dog-soldiers had been 
besieging them for worse than two days and nights. 

Recruit Peters’ legs gave from under him and he 
thankfully flopped down once more. 

“Christopher!” he puffed. ‘“‘We certainly been 
makin’ tracks.” 

_Pat, the wiry little corporal, who had set the pace 
since midnight, cast a glance back into the thinning 
dusk, as if measuring distance. 

_ “Yes,” he replied, rather dubiously, “we have, all 
right, an’ that’s the plague of it.” He repeated: 
“An here we are, an’ now what?” 

“You mean we can’t get acrost?”’ 

_ We likely can as soon as it’s light enough to see. 
Then I dunno as we'll want to. Question is, me lad, 
do we hide away in here before we're spied, or do we 
risk bein’ spied while we’re seekin’ another place 
further on?” 

Private Peters groaned. 

“You think they'll be after us, Pat?” 

“I dunno.” He stepped forward, to peer over the 
brink of the arroyo. ‘There’s a sheer drop-off of 
twelve or fifteen foot here. Come along with you. 
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We'll have to be scoutin’ the edge for a way into this 
an’ we've no time to spare.” 

Peters dragged himself up by the roots. He fol- 
lowed this veteran Corporal Muldoon, who took no 
rest, himself, and begrudged rest to others. He was 
thoroughly alarmed; he had to ask again: 

“You think they'll be after us, Pat?” 

“LsaidI dunno. The day will tell. Depends on how 
they feel when they diskivver we’ve left the waller, 
an’ where. You said we'd been makin’ tracks. That’s 
true word, for we had to set our feet down somewhere, 
in the night. Those fellers can trail a hawk’s shadder. 
Now this ditch is holdin’ us up! But it may be the 
savin’ of us, for we’re goin’ to need a hole.” 

They skirted the crooked course of the arroyo 
for some distance in brush and open. The land and 
sky had swiftly brightened before the two paused 
at a shelving cut made, perhaps, by plunging buffalo. 
Corporal Pat had been uneasily scanning the south, 
and muttering. 

The country upon the other side of the arroyo now 
was revealed as level and all exposed to the eye, 
clear to a far range of low hills. 

“*I daren’t,”” Pat declared. “‘We’d be ketched on 
the move by sun-up. I know Injuns, [ tell you. 
They’ve got telescopes in their heads. If they come 
soon, ridin’ loose, they'll sight us sure afore we reach 
the cover o’ them hills. But we'll make a show of 
crossin’. Foller me.” 


| creme into the arroyo they went. The descent 
was hard soil scuffed by sliding hoofs. They 
crossed the clayey bottom and climbed out. Muldoon 
led on for a space, and stopped. 

“Off with your boots. Back we go. Step light, 
for you’re walkin’ on scalpin’ knives point up.” 

In their stockinged feet they back-tracked: into the 
arroyo again, and up out again, and with Muldoon set- 
ting the pace, and ever glancing to scan the south, back 
along the edge again, until Muldoon again stopped. 

“We're goin’ in,” he panted. ‘Take one jump 
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from where you're standin’. Fetch your boots in 
your fists. They'll do to balance ye.” 

With that, Muldoon leaped. He had cleared the 
brink, he disappeared, the arroyo engulfed him, and 
after a portentous interval of suspense the clatter of 
him landing far below drifted up. Left alone, Peters 
hesitated. He craned and teetered; he could not see 
into the arroyo, did not know how deep it was here, 
did not know where he was launched for if he jumped, 
but jump he had to, for Pat was hollowly calling: 

“Do you jump or stay? For I’m goin’.”’ 

Peters drew breath, and wildly jumped. He cleared 
the brink, the arroyo opened beneath him,’ he pawéd 
the air, he kicked, he glimpsed Pat, and the pebbly 
bottom, away, "way beneath him but rising with 
a rush to meet him in his dizzy flight; and from a good 
twelve feet of drop he landed in a squat and with a 
shock, as he pitched forward, which almost drove his 
knees against his chin, while his feet stung with the 
impact against the pebbles. 

He managed to righten. Muldoon was putting on 
his boots. 

“Quick now!”’ he bade. ‘‘Haul on your boots to 
save your feet, for we’re goin’ on, I don’t know 
where. We’ve water enough to last us, anyhow.” 

He paused only to replace the pebbles scattered 
by their landings. (“Little good’ll that do if them 
devils have a mind to smell us out,’’ he muttered.) 
Then on he went again, up the arroyo, and again 
Peters toiled after him. 

It was still. dusky and cool in here, deep between 
the sheer dirt walls. The hard pebbly bottom gave 
way to a softer sand—vastly comforting under a 
f=‘low’s tortured feet, Peters thought, but causing 
Muldoon to grumble. He kept looking back. 

Makin’ tracks, is it? A blind Dutchman could 
foller these in the dark.” 

They came opposite a break in the left bank, 
shelved low and screened by brush. 

“Gimme a boost, Jerry,”” bade Muldoon; and 

(Continued on page 64) 











Bill pulled them up on the fast-failing Grimm, crooked his arm into Bob’s elbow and linked together, carried them over the finish-line 
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THE FOURTH FIGHTER By Allen Field 


HE fat history book in the patch of lamp 

light on his study table called to Bill Dela- 

van, Mercer Academy senior. But Bill 

did not hear the call. He was sprawled on 
the wide seat beside his open window, breathing the 
first balmy air of spring that came to him from the 
dark Mercer campus. A guitar was cuddled across his 
knees, and from it he was picking plaintive minor 
chords. Presently he hummed a soft tune. Then, 
in a low crooning baritone, be sang the words, 


“Oh, I'd rather marry a young man 
With an apple in his hand, 
Than plight my troth to an old man 
With a hun’erd acres o” lan’. 
For——” 


The song was interrupted by a knock at his door. 
, ‘Come in,” Bill called lazily. “‘Hi Red, lo, Bob,” 
he greeted without moving, as Red Barrett, Mercer 
track captain, and Bob Grimm, half-miler, entered. 
Bill waved his hand. 

“Sit down,” he drawled, “while I treat you to the 
second verse. We'll try a little close harmony on the 
chorus.” 

“Can it,” Red answered tersely. “Bob and I came 
over here to find out if you’re going to let Pickens and 
Bancroft beat you out for the mile.” 

Bill smiled. 

“Why not,” he said. “Those are two nice ambi- 
tious little sophs. They love gobs of work. Let ’em 
work. For once in my life I’m going to let the old spring 
fever sink right down into my bones. When practice 
time rolls ’round you'll find old Bill out under some nice 
big shade tree—singing in the wilderness, amid the 
birds and bees—dreaming dreams. Swell, huh?” 

“Come on, Bill,” Red said, “you don’t think we’re 
going to swallow that stuff, do you?” 

“No, I ’spose not. You’ve both got the ‘go-getter’ 
complex. Fact is, Red, the mile is just too much run- 
ning for an intelligent man to do in one afternoon. I : 2 
alwaysfelt that way about it, but—well, now there’s two 
good little sophs out there fighting to take the burden 
from my sagging shoulders, I’m tickled pink.” 

**Great old line, Bill, only you’re too good at it! 
I'm glad to hear you say the mile is too long though, 
because we’ve been figuring on you 

“You would,” said Bill. 





“How'd you like to cut it down to a quarter?” 

“Worse.” 

“A quarter in the relay.” 

“Worst!” 

“Sending a team down to the Carnival. Nice trip.” 

Bill put down his guitar. For a moment he stared 
at Red. 

“No kid?” 

“Not if wecanrake upateam. Bob, here, Jim Bay- 
less and I are figuring on it, but we need another man.” 

“Why pick on a slow miler?” 

“Because you're NOT a slow miler! And with 
that stride of yours you could turn a fast quarter if 
you’d ever snap out of it!” 

Bill grinned at them. 

“Well,”’ he said, “‘I believe in travel. Broadens a 
man. Good education. I'll take my guitar along and 
we'll have some fun.” 

“Huh, you'll take some SPEED along or you 
won't go,” Red said bluntly. “Be out for practice 
tomorrow afternoon. Come on, Bob.” 

Bill gave them a party shot. 

“Yes,” he said, “practice. There’s always prac- 
tice. Just one of those things.” 


IHE two track men went down the stairs and out 
onto the campus in silence. It was Bob Grimm 
who spoke first. 

“T think he’s bluffing,” he said. 

“T’m not so sure,” Red said thoughtfully. “Bill 
Delavan has the size and the build. He could have 
been one of the greatest athletes we’ve ever. had, and 
the best he’s done is to score a few points in the mile. 
He just about makes you believe he’d rather plunk that 
guitar and sing than do anything else in the world.” 

It was true. Big, easy-going Bill Delevan had 
been dropped from both the football and basketball 
squads in his sophomore year. His place in the mile, 
up until this spring, he held through lack of compe- 
tition rather than from any great ability of his own. 
Bill’s guitar was his most cherished possession. It 
seemed to satisfy a desire hidden somewhere in bis 
big body. He had sung and played his way through 
nearly four years of Mercer, happy, unruffled, doing 
whatever things he did easily, or not at all. His 
size made him a marked man, and at first he was 
rushed out for the different teams. But the long prac- 
tice grinds dulled his spirit, and it seemed that the 
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will to fight his way to victory through a grueling 
struggle was not in him. Mercer started by taking 
his failures seriously, but soon they changed to laugh- 
ing with him about it, and being content with his 
mediocre mile. 

Jogging easily around the track with his three 
team-mates the next afternoon, Bill’s spirits were 
high. There was a coolness in the air that put a tingle 
into his trimly muscled body, the track was fairly 
dry and springy under foot, and then there was the 
feeling of fellowship that came from being the fourth 
man in such a group. Later, Holden, the track coach, 
paced off three relay boxes about twenty yards apart 
and set them to practicing the baton change. Bill 
did not enjoy this part of the afternoon, for Holden 
was continually pecking at him. 

“Come out of your mark faster, Delavan. Come out 
as if you meant to scrap for the pole. Sprint those 
twenty yards down to Bayless. Make a habit of it.” 

Then after watching Bill pass the baton to Jim 
Bayless, the coach called Jim back and explained the 
technique of the pass to Bill. 

“Hold it securely, so he has to take it away from 
you. We are using a left-hand pass. That means 
it should be made with the right leg to the rear so as 
to provide a maximum arm and shoulder stretch. 
Hold your speed right into the box and reach! Stretch 
out as though you wanted to get it to him, Delavan! 
Now try it again.” 

From that day on it was work and plenty of it for the 
one-mile relay team. The Carnival date was rather 
early, so Holden had to bring the team along as fast 
as he dared. By the time the first meet of the season 
rolled around Holden knew one very troublesome fact 
about the team. It was that Delavan’s lap time 
varied as much as three full seconds, and that the team 
time followed that variation. But the coach kept this 
fact to himself. 


i jpean opening meet of the season was with West- 
over High, and from the start Mercer piled up a 
heavy lead. Only one event was close. Two “W 

men pushed Red Barrett in the quarter, leaving 
Bayless to finish fourth. To the crowd it was only the 
most exciting race of: the afternoon, but to Holden, 
the showing of two such quarter-milers by Westover 
brought a grim satisfaction. His mile-relay team was 


about to face a test. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The relay had no bearing on the final score, so.when 
Bill Delavan and the Westover lead-off man took their 
places on the track there was little enthusiasm shown 
by the crowd. With the crack of the gun, however, 
the high-school man jumped into the lead, steadily 
widened the gap between himself and Bill, and when 
Jim Bayless went out after the flying white figure ten 
yards ahead of him the crowd was up and yelling! 
Grimm took it with the Westover lead cut to seven, 
but the best he could do was to bring it down to four. 
Then Red Barrett, fighting all the way, with the crowd 
in a frenzy of shrieking encouragement, won his way 
to within a yard of his Westover rival, and by that 
yard, Mercer lost! 

“A short time later Bill Delavan was in Holden’s 
office, not quite knowing what was going to happen, 
but certain that it was not going to be pleasant. The 
coach did not keep him waiting. 

“Turn in your suit,’ he said shortly, “you're 
through!” 

There was a moment in which Bill stood in martyred 
silence. 

“Tf anybody asks you why, Delavan—tell them the 
truth! Tell them that your time to-day was :57, 
and just in practice you've done two full seconds 
BETTER! And you can tell them for me that we’re 
going to have a fighter as fourth on that team even 
if he can’t do the quarter in Jess than a minute!” 

Another silence. 

“’S all. Get out,’ Holden snapped as he turned to 
his desk. Bill went. 

At his locker Delavan took out his purple and gold 
jersey, folded it carefully and laid it on the bench. 
The trunks, with the wide colored bands of silk along 
the seams, followed. Bill patted them down. Then 
he put his foot against the locker door and slammed it 
shut. Red Barrett looked up in surprise. 

“°S’ matter, Bill?” 

In the silence that had come to the room with the 
crash of the locker door and Red’s question, Bill’s 
voice came clearly. 

““My time was :57 to-day, and there is a job open 
for a fighter on the relay team.” 

He gave Red a slow grin. 

“I’m looking for that nice big shade-tree. Know 
any?” 

Then he turned his back on Red and the Mercer 
track team. 

But Red Barrett was not one who would let it go 
at that. Besides, Red had suggested to Holden that 
Bill be tried as fourth on the team, and had overcome 
the skeptical attitude of the coach by promising that 
he would make Bill run. The captain and the coach 
both knew that Bill had the possibilities, and more 
than that, they both knew that Bill, at anywhere near 
his best, was the only man in school who could put the 
team “in the running” for the Harrison Cup at the 
Carnival. So when Red knocked on Bill’s door that 
evening, ia company with Bob Grimm and Jim Bay- 
less, he had a scheme. 

At first they could not shake Bill’s easy good humor. 
But after a time Red’s sharp sarcasm began to have its 
effect. Bill was getting hot, not so much at the 
truth of what Red was saying but at Red’s assuming 
he had a right to say it. 


Then Red shot his bolt. ‘Look here,” he said, 





They were a happy bunch going back on the train. Songs 








“the quarter is 
my distance and 
it’s Jim’s. Bob’s 
is the half. None 
of us ever 
thought of the 
mile. We 
wouldn’t like it, 
we're not cut out for it, 
and. we're not trained for 
it, BUT—just to show 
you what the word 
FIGHT means in a race, 
we three will take you 
on for a mile to-morrow 
afternoon and LICK 
you!” 

“Ts that so,” said Bill, but 
he was smiling lightly. 

“Yes,” Red stated, “and it 
won't be a question of legs or 
wind. It'll just be who’s yellow 
and who isn’t!” 

Bill got up. “Why, you big 
stiff, that’s fightin’ talk!” 

“You bet it is! That’s how 
we mean it! Are you onor shall 
we just call it settled right here 
and now!” 

Bill stared at Red for a 
moment. Then his lips curled 
into a smile that was different 
from the smile they all knew. 

“Tf you insist on being fool- 
ish,” Bill said slowly, “I—am— 
on! Now get out of here!” 

Almost as soon as the door had 
closed Red began to chuckle. 

“We've got him,” he said gleefully. “The big 
palooka won’t dare lay down on us after what we'll 
show him to-morrow!” 

“Maybe,” said Bob dryly. 

“Maybe nothing! Here’s what we'll do. Let him 
have the lead. He'll loaf along and that will give us a 
chance to have something left for the finish.” 

Bill Delavan did take the lead. Morosely silent, 
he had appeared on the field in a plain white suit and 
unsmilingly suggested to Red that they “get it over 
with.” At the end of the first lap the four were 
strung out in single file. Red was in second place, 
Grimm third and Bayless last. Another lap and Red 
began to feel that perhaps Bill was not loafing. 
Halfway through the third he surrendered his posi- 
tion to Bob and began a hard fight to hold placing 
distance. The two leaders pulled away a little. Bill 
was pounding along in a black mood, listening to the 
dogged footsteps behind him. Then 
suddenly those steps came up beside 
him and Bob Grimm, with his head 
up and his face showing strain, went 
by him to take the lead. 


JN LESS than a dozen strides Bill 

realized that Bob had taken 
the lead in the hope of slowing the 
race so that Red and Jim might have 
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and joyful chatter made the trip short 
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a chance at the finish. Those three! Schem- 
ing him into this crazy race and now Bob 
Grimm running his heart out to put the 
scheme over. Bill wanted to laugh. His 
sullen mood left him. They were such good 
scouts—they were all trying so hard, and 
how they did hang together! Why had he 
been so steamed up about it? The only 
thing the race could prove was that the old 
mile was too much for those three and not too 
much for Bill Delavan. 

Red Barrett, struggling to make up 

distance, also caught the significance of Bob’s 
move. And on the last curve Red saw that 
~ Bob was almost through. If Bill sprinted 
now he'd leave them all yards behind. But 
Red did not know that it was the old Bill 
Delavan who was finishing the race and not 
the strange Bill who had led them the first 
three laps. Motioning to Bayless, Barrett 
. summoned all his nerve to carry him the last 
long yards. Somewhere in the straightaway 
Red felt Bill Delavan grip his hand and give 
it a tug. Bayless caught the hand Red 
stretched back to him. Bill pulled them up 
on the fast failing Grimm, crooked his arm 
into Bob’s elbow and, linked together, Bill 
carried them over the finish line. 

“You big wampus,” Red gasped. Then, 
with tears of rage in his eyes, 

“Darn you, Bill, why didn’t you BEAT 
us!” 

Bill was pulling in the air in long breaths, 
not fighting for it as were the other three. 

**What for,” he said. Then he laughed as 
loud and as long as his lack of breath would 
let him. 

“You poor simps,” he chortled, “‘ you said 
you were going to beat ME!” 

Then he left them. For a time they were busy 
trying to get their lungs back to normal. Bob was the 
first to speak. 

“T’}l bet that was as good a mile as he ever made,” 
he said. 

“Sure,” Red agreed dismally, “but he doesn’t 
know it, and wouldn't care if he did. I give up!” 

Ted Wilson took Bill’s place on the team. He was 
all that Holden had said he would have for the fourth 
man. Ted was willing, but the stop watch was cruel to 
him. He might develop, undoubtedly would, but not 
in time for the Carnival, and next year Red Barrett 
and Jim Bayless would be gone. Holden wavered be- 
tween decisions—whether to make the trip and lose, 
or to scratch the Mercer entry and forget about it. 

Such thoughts were in the mind of the coach as he 
came across the Mercer campus some nights later 

and heard the Mercer football 
song being sung in a lilting baritone 
to the vigorous accompaniment of 
fg a guitar. 
(Continued on page 58) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


THE YOUNG SKY RIDERS 


Begin the Story Here 


T WAS Bob Whittier’s successful 

flight in his home-made glider 
that interested his young chum Toby 
Trainor in gliding. But Toby was 
not so skilful in handling the machine, 
with the result that Toby ended his 
trial flight in a tree. 


PART II 
OBY TRAINOR gasped for breath, touched 


an ugly bruise on his forehead, and slipped 

the buckle of the webbed belt that still held 

him to the wrecked glider. Then he pushed 
himself out of his seat and waded through the mass of 
splintered sticks and crumpled linen that surrounded 
him. Automatically he reached for 
his beret and, not finding it, began 
to search through the wreckage for 
the shabby headgear. He found it 
beneath a strip of wing linen that 
was as twisted and shapeless as an 
old handkerchief. Instinctively he 
placed it on his head and twitched 
it into position. Staring down at 
the tangle of broken wood, cooling 
wire and torn fabric, he was aghast 
at the knowledge that he had done 
this thing to Bob. 

His heart ached as he watched 
the little fellow leap into the brook 
and come wading through the knee- 
high water. He had never seen a 
boy’s face so pale. Bob scrambled 
up the other bank and raced across 
the few yards of ground to where the 
wreck of his once beautiful glider 
lay beneath the maple. What little 
hope had been in his brown eyes 
faded as he glanced at the frag- 
ments. 

** Are you hurt, Toby?” he asked, 
with just the faintest quiver in his 
voice. 

*“No, Bob,” replied Toby, “‘but 
I’ve smashed your machine.” 

Bob swallowed hard. 

**Tt doesn’t matter,” he said with 
an effort. 

The older boy walked over to 
him and threw his husky arm 
around the thin shoulders. 


**Listen, old-timer,” he said, 


“‘what was the name of that glider 
that Phil Vance was talking about? 
You know, the one he said would 
make this one look sick.” 
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trade it in. Listen; here’s an idea. Why don’t we 
form a partnership, you and I, and see if we can’t buy 
a sailplane that will carry two people? Then we could 
fly together and you could hit me on the head with a 
monkey-wrench if I tried anything funny in it.” 

Bob’s face brightened. 

“They made two-seater sailplanes in Germany, 
Toby,” he said enthusiastically, “‘and I shouldn't 
wonder if they made them in this country, too. Ihave 
some flying magazines at home and we can look up 
the advertisements. But a thousand dollars is a whole 
heap of money.” 

“Well, well, well,” came an unpleasant voice from 
behind them. ‘“‘Toby Trainor, the demon aviator, 
I don’t think!” 





liked you since I caught you cribbing when we were 
freshmen together at high school. You haven’t jm. 
proved, either, as you’ve grown older. I don’t like the 
way you slick down your hair with grease, nor the wa, 
you douse yourself with perfume, nor the way you tie 
your necktie. I don’t like the clothes you wear, no; 
the way you wear them. When I stop to think about 
it, I don’t remember anyone I’ve ever seen that I like 
less than I do you. All I have to do is to look at yoy 
and I begin to run up a temperature.” 

He jerked at his beret, pulling it down over his 
forehead. Stepping closer, he thrust his face close ty 
Philip, who drew back hastily. 

“Now,” he continued earnestly, “unless you want 
me to slap you down until you can’t lift your chiy 
off the ground, just go away, crank up that purple 
roller skate of yours and beat it. See? Beat it!” 

Philip Vance turned away with all the dignity he 
could muster and began to stroll slowly toward his 
car. Toby stamped loudly on the ground. Philip 
jumped as if he had been kicked and 
began to run. The dog Useless fol. 
lowed him up the hill, barking hap. 
pily, and nipping at his brightly 
polished cordovan shoes. : 

“And now,” laughed Toby, “‘let’s 
jump into my roadster and drive to 
your house. We'll see what kind of 
sailplane we'd like to have.” 


‘ 


ROM the wide, shady veranda 

of Robert’s house one could see, 
spread out in the valley below, the 
spraddling town of Brookside, now a 
full-fledged city of nearly fifty thou- 
sand people. Bordering the left bank 
of the stream was the great furniture 
works, whose chimneys stuck up like 
the fingers of an outstretched hand. 
On the opposite side was the much 
smaller building of Mr. Whittier’s 
new factory, built after the financial 
disaster which had cost Robert's 
father most of his fortune. 

“Gee, Toby!” exclaimed Bob, as 
the shabby roadster swung into the 
drive and climbed the slope toward 
the old barn behind the house, out- 
lined against the Berkshire Hills. 
*“Can you imagine what we could do 
over those mountains if we owned a 
real sailplane? Why, there ought to 


{ 





“If you don’t want me to slap you down just go away, crank up that purple roller skate and beat it’ 


**A sailplane?”’ asked Bob, still looking down at 
the wreck. 

“That’s it,” nodded Toby. “A sailplane. Now 
you listen to me. You find out where we can get one 
of these things. I'll telegraph an order for it this very 
afternoon. And maybe you can teach me to fly it and 
give me a hop every now and then. I'll promise not 
to try any fancy work with it.” 

Bob gasped. 

“But, Toby, you can’t do that! Those sailplanes 
cost nearly a thousand dollars.” 

Toby slapped the slender back. 

“Why can’t I do it, big boy?” he laughed. “TI had 
been sort of figuring on buying a new roadster this 
summer, but the old one is good for another million 
miles and I’m really so attached to it that I’d hate to 


The two turned. Philip Vance had run down the 
hill behind the three youngsters who had helped launch 
the glider and now stood laughing at Toby and Bob. 

“We can always count on you to spread joy, Phil, 
can’t we?” said Toby, an angry spot of red on each 
cheek. 

““Next time, Bob,” advised Philip, swiveling his 
small black eyes toward the younger boy, “you'd 
better build half a dozen gliders at once so Toby can 
have at least six tries at flying. That is,”’ he added, 
‘unless he’s had all the ambition for flying knocked 
out of him.” 

“Listen, Phil Vance,” said Toby, walking over 
toward the flashily dressed youth, “I’m an easy- 
going fellow and all that, but I feel my good nature 
slipping away fast. I don’t like you, Phil. I’ve never 


be enough up-drafts blowing off thgse hills to keep a 
sailplane in the air forever.” 

“If we owned a sailplane?” echoed Toby, deftly 
steering the car between two long rows of gladioli. 
“If we don’t have one, it'll be because there arent 
any made.” 

He stopped the car and snatched off his old beret 
as his mother looked up from the flower-beds. 

“Did the flight go well, son?” she asked. 

“We had a little accident, mother,” replied Bob, 
slowly. “But we’re going to get a sailplane that will 
really soar.” 

“An accident!” repeated Mrs. Whittier, anxiously. 
“Did you fall?” ; 

“T did,” said Toby, quickly, “and I smashed his 
beautiful plane all to bits. But Bob and I have just 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





formed a partnership. We're going to order. a sail- 
plane this afternoon.” 

Mrs. Whittier searched the two eager young faces. 
She saw the darkening bruise on Toby’s forehead and 
a long tear in his leather jacket. 

“Are you hurt, Toby?” she asked gently. 

“No, Mrs. Whittier,”’ he grinned at her. “No tree 
that ever grew could dent this skull of mine. Any of 
my teachers at high school will tell you that.” 

“Let me put something on that bump,” she sug- 
vested. 

: “No, thank you!” he exclaimed. “I’m proud of it. 
I hope it lasts forever because it’s a souvenir of my 
first flight. And what a flight! My eye!” 

“And you wait, mother, until we show you a pic- 
ture of the plane we're going to order!”’ Bob burst out 
enthusiastically. ‘‘A real one that will cost more than 
a thousand dollars. It'll soar instead of just gliding, 
and will go up thousands of feet in the air!” 

Mrs. Whittier managed a smile, but said nothing. 
She could not bring herself to tell this only son of hers 
that she wished he would lose interest in his new 
hobby. She nodded pleasantly and went back to her 
flowers. Toby drove the car to the barn. 

“Come on!” shouted Bob, leaping to the pebbly 
drive. “I’ve loads of air magazines. 
They’re here on the work-bench.” 





E PRODUCED a dozen worn and 
dog-eared magazines from a 
drawer and thumbed them over until 
he found the advertisements he wanted. 
Toby, looking over his shoulder, stared 
wonderingly at the pictures of sleek, 
powerful racing airplanes and huge, 
wheel-shaped radial engines. 

“Look, Toby!’ exclaimed Bob, 
pointing to a seriesof pictures. “Here’s 
the kind of a glider I built. See, it 
hasa short, square-ended wing mounted 
on a trellis-shaped fuselage. The spread 
of its wing is only thirty-five feet and it’s 
so heavy that it can’t glide very far.” 
He indicated abeautiful little plane that 
was like a slender, fleet-winged bird. 
“Now here isa sailplane. See thediffer- 
ence? Its wings are almost twice as long 
as those of a primary glider and they 
taper out toa point. Ithasaregular 


fuselage, with seats and everything.” 
“Is that the kind of a plane you soar 
with?” 
“Tes.” 





““What’s this?” demanded Toby, pointing to another 
picture. ‘“‘Hawk Two-place Sailplane. Gee, that 
looks like a hawk, doesn’t it? All it needs is a few 
feathers, a beak and a pair of eyes.” 

“That one is too expensive,” said Bob, slowly. 
“Tt costs $1,600. It’s an exact copy of that German 
ship that is breaking so many world’s records over 
the sand dunes on the Baltic Sea.” 

“Sixteen hundred berries!” murmured Toby, 
thoughtfully, his gray eyes wandering over the pic- 
tures of smaller and less beautiful ships. He sighed. 
“Well, I guess the ‘old pogo stick of a roadster will 
have to last until next spring. It has so many rattles 
now that it sounds like a hardware store falling down- 
stairs, but I’m sort of used to it, and I think I’d miss 
the racket if I bought a new car. 
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E STOOD up and gave a decisive twist to his 

beret. “I can dig sixteen hundred out of the 
old sock, big boy,” he said, “so let’s figure out a 
telegram that will bring the thing in a hurry. “I 
crave to show Phil Vance what flying is really like. 
How—how high did you say this plane would, go?” 

“One in Germany went nearly ten thousand feet,” 
replied Bob, who had been reading aviation news for 
years. E 

“What about parachutes, can you wear parachutes 
in these sailplanes?” 

“Yes,”’ nodded Bob. 

“Well, then,” said Toby firmly, “you find me a 
parachute ad. If I don’t wear a parachute I’m not 
going up any higher than I can jump with one foot still 
on the ground and a sack of cement on my head.” 

They found two advertisements describing para- 
chutes which had been licensed and approved by the 
government. After considerable study they selected 
one design that the air-minded Bob declared was used 
by most of the army and navy pilots. Then they sat 
down to write their telegrams. The glider factory was 
instructed to send, by special express, a Hawk Sailplane 
for two passengers. The parachute company was asked 
to supply two of the finest and lightest silken ’chutes. 


“You can have a ride as soon as we hire the ‘Graf Zeppelin’ to hold it up with the weight of you”’ 


“I'd better tell them that I’m mailing checks to- 
night,” added Toby, practically. 

Bob sat perfectly still, still staring entranced at the 
picture of the Hawk Sailplane. It seemed utterly 
impossible that in a few days he might be part-owner 
of such a wonderful ship. He, like most other air- 
minded boys, had hoped that some time he might be a 
real pilot and fly a real airplane. But at best that 
could not be for many years, until he had grown 
up and become a man. 

Toby broke in on his thoughts with, “ Well, I'll be 
shoving off now.” He placed one large hand on the 
side of his car and, without opening the door, vaulted 
lightly into the seat. Then he winked at Bob. 

“Even our little friend Phil would admit that’s 
pretty good jumping for a fat boy, eh?” He placed 
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two fingers between his teeth and whistled shrilly. 
Useless appeared so suddenly from the corner of the 
house that Bob suspected he had been sitting there, 
just keeping out of sight. Toby swung the door open. 
The dog hurtled aboard without change of pace. The 
engine purred. The rear wheels spun, kicking up the 
pebbles like bullets from a machine gun. 

“See you to-morrow,” called Toby, as the car 
lurched ahead. 


HEN the battered tin alarm clock on Bob’s desk 

indicated that it was nearly time for dinner, 
he put away his notebooks and order blanks and went 
toward the house. 

From an open window came the sound of low voices. 
He listened, astonished, for he had not heard his 
father come home from the factory. 

“.... and if that happens, Martha,” Mr. Whit- 
tier was saying in a discouraged tone of voice, “there'll 
be nothing to do but to move away from Brookside 
within the next few weeks.” 

Bob had not meant to eavesdrop, but his father’s 
words burned into his brain. Move away from 
Brookside! Then what would happen to his partner- 
ship and Toby and to the sailplane and to his workshop 
and to everything else in thewhole 
world that he cared about? 

“Rudolph Vance,” continued 
Mr. Whittier, “has bought the 
note for $4,000 covering the loan 
made to me by the Lakeville Trust 
Company when I started the new 
factory. He notified me this after- 
noon that I would have to pay it 
in full when it comes due. I told 
him that I had arranged with the 
Lakeville Trust Company to pay 
off $1,500 and renew the rest. He 
just laughed at me and told me 
that I owed the money to him, 
now, not to the Lakeville Trust 
Company!” 

“Is there no chance of paying 
it, John?” asked Mrs. Whittier, 
quietly. 7 

“T have just bought a new sup- 
ply of mahogany, walnut and 
maple lumber to take care of the 
large orders we've had lately for 
reproduction furniture. That has 
taken nearly all the cash we have. 
It will take two full months to 
make the furniture and collect the 
bills. Then, if we were let alone, 
we'd have a fine profit and more 
cash on hand than we’ve had at 
any time since we lost the big fac- 
tory to that old robber, Vance. 
But if he insists on the note being 
paid in full it’s the end of every- 
thing.” 

Bob swallowed very hard. Going 
to leave Brookside. How strange 
it would seem to live in any other 
house, in any other town! He 
would have to make an entirely 
new set of friends to take the place 
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of those he had known ever since he could remember. 
He would have to become accustomed to a new room, 
whose four walls might not smile down at him as 
these did. 

Four thousand dollars his father had said. That 
was a great deal of money. It seemed impossible that 
anyone should be able to raise that amount in so short 
a time. But Mr. Whittier could pay part of it, fifteen 
hundred. That left twenty-five hundred. That, too, 
was alot. Bob remembered how many subscriptions he 
had had to sell to earn eighty-four dollars, which was 
what he had actually spent on the glider that now lay 
torn and crumpled at the foot of Miss Marbury’s hill. 

If they moved away, it would be the end of his 
partnership with Toby Trainor and the end, certainly, 

(Continued on page 55) 
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AIR MAIL PILOT 


Eddie Allén pulling mail at last for 

the United States Government, on the 

transcontinental run across the 

Rockies, from Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
to Salt Lake City. 


HILE I was still testing planes for the 

army at McCook Field in Dayton, in 

1924, I made various efforts to get closer 

to the job of air-mail pilot, that I wanted 
most of all. 1 wrote letters to different pilots that I 
knew, who were already flying mail, telling them that 
I wanted to join up with the air mail whenever op- 
portunity afforded, and asking them to recommend 
me if they happened to have a chance. Among the 
friends and acquaintances to whom I wrote were 
Slim Lewis, who had been one of the civilian instruc- 
tors at Scott Field, where I received my first flying 
lessons after enlisting in the army in 1917, Frank 
Yaeger, another veteran mail flyer, and others whom 
I had come in contact with at one time or another. 

Presently, to my great delight, I got a letter from 
the superintendent of the air-mail service, Mr. 
Egge, offering me a job as mechanic and reserve 
pilot.. It was the only position that was open at the 
time. Frank Yaeger had said to him, I found out later: 

““Whenever you have to take on another pilot I 
know where you can get a good one.” 

In spite of the waiting list that contained more 
than 500 applications for air-mail jobs, good pilots 
always were in demand, just as they are to-day. The 
problem is to determine which ones have the par- 
ticular characteristics that make them valuable to 
the service. That is where personal knowledge and 
a personal recommendation backed on that knowl- 
edge come in. 

Some of the pilots I had written to knew me only 
in a general way, as they knew many other flyers. 
They knew I had a fairly long and varied record in 
aeronautical work, but didn’t feel certain enough 
about my flying to justify a personal recommenda- 
tion where so much depended on it. With Frank 
Yaeger it happened to be a little different. He had 
first-hand knowledge of my work as a pilot from 
having flown with me in an attempt to break the 
world’s altitude record a couple of years before, 
when I was serving as test pilot for the National 
Advisory Committee on Aeronautics. 

That attempt to break the altitude record occurred 








at Langley Field, on the Virginia coast. Yaeger was 
my observer. We had groomed an old De Haviland 
plane for a month, in preparation for the attempt, 
taking everything off the ship that we dared, to cut 
down the weight. We had no oxygen tanks at that 
time. But we got in and pushed the old DH up to 
25,000 feet just the same, and kept sailing around up 
there, trying to get at least a few hundred feet higher, 





BOYS’ LIFE 


By Myron Morris 


Still, it made Yaeger feel justified in recommending 
me to Egge as a pilot. 

I didn’t quite want to step back to the work of 
mechanic or co-pilot, even though it might eventually 
mean a regular mail pilot’s job, if I could help it. 
But after an exchange of a couple of letters with Mr. 
Egge things turned so that he was able to put me 
on a regular run, on the Cheyenne-Salt Lake City 
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Shoveling snow for a difficult take-off on the transcontinental airmail in the early days 


while our gas supply got lower and lower. Every 
pound of gasoline consumed meant just that much 
less weight to lift, so we 
kept plugging away until 
the last ounce ran out, and 
the motor sputtered and 
died. Then we coasted 
down. It was a clear day, 
with good visibility, and 
we were almost directly 
over the field, so there was 
no particular danger in it. 


How the Ruby Mountains, crossed by mail planes between Salt Lake City and Elko, Nevada, look in winter 
{Insert—An early picture of Eddie Allen taken only a few minutes before one of his first crashes} 















division of the Transcontinental. I left McCook 
Field at once, headed for Cheyenne and a whole 
new chapter of flying experi- 
ence, 


LYING mail, I soon found, 

like all other regular trans- 
port work in the air, is entirely 
different from all other kinds of 
flying. Weather suddenly as- 
sumes tremendous significance. 
You have to get your ship 
through whenever you can safely 
do so—or whenever you can do 
so without too great a degree of 
risk. Snow, sleet, hail, thunder- 
storms, gales, rain, and fog may 
make flying dangerous or im- 
possible. With weather reports 
coming in from a lot of differ- 
ent points, you have to learn 
just how to interpret them. 
Whether or not it is safe to fly 
under any particular set of 
conditions is all a matter of human judgment, 
and the conditions are never twice exactly the 
same. 

Gradually, as you become accustomed to transport 
work on your particular run, you learn more and 
more about the country over which you fly. You 
learn to know every possible spot on which you may 
safely land in an emergency, every mountain-range 
and ravine, every railroad track and highway, the 
way clouds form around each peak, and the way 
wind-currents blow upward across ridges. I have 
heard it said that Jack Knight, who has flown the 
Cheyenne-Omzha run for years, can recognize almost 
any farmhouse or fence-corner in all western Nebraska, 
and I can believe it. 

Your life may depend on knowing these things. 

They used to have a saying, in the old days of the 
air mail, that every new man meant the loss of at 
least one plane. One crack-up, with a ship washed 
out, was the price that had to be paid in those early 
days for each new man’s knowledge—no matter how 
good a pilot he might already be—of the terrain 
over which he flew. 

On the day after I reported for work at Cheyenne. 
I was called at half-past three in the morning. The 
mail truck took me out to the air field. There | 
found the mail plane already out on the apron in front 
of the hangar, waiting for the arrival of the west- 
bound mail that left Omaha at midnight. The engine 


.was being warmed up. It was still dark. Just at 
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FOR ALL BOYS 

the break of dawn the Omaha plane came in. It 
took about ten minutes to transfer the mail sacks. I 
climbed aboard, took off, and turned to the west 
where everything was still dark. 

Gradually the ground turned gray, as the light 
increased; I was flying over empty miles of sage- 
brush, with distant mountains ahead. By the time 
it was full daylight I was passing just to the north of 
Laramie, Wyoming. A thousand-foot ridge loomed 
ahead of me, and I had to climb steeply to clear it. 
As I topped the edge of the plateau I leveled off and 
went flying across the sagebrush within a few feet 
of the ground. An antelope, startled from his sleep, 
jumped up and ran 
to one side. I was 
so close I could see 
the sand thrown 
up by his tiny 
hoofs. 

Next came an- 
other butte, a cliff, 
ragged rocks, and 
canyons that de- 
scended gradually 
toward a desert 
plain. Far out 
ahead of me I 
could see a tower 
with a searchlight 
beacon on it. As 
I passed above it 
I could see the 
small landing-field 
smoothed off for 
emergency land- 
ings. Then sagebrush again, and after that, miles of 
desolate desert without even any sagebrush. Here 
and there I passed over flat, dried lake-bottoms. 

At one place I passed a group of lakes, some of 
them a mile or so long, but all without any sign of 
vegetation. Then another plateau, roughly cut by 
ravines and dry gullies. Miles and miles of this 
rough country without a sign of life—human, animal, 
or even vegetable. 

Suddenly I saw railroad tracks, flashing out of a 
tunnel. The Union Pacific. They told me I was 
exactly on my course. Ahead of me was the smoke 
from a long passenger train. I came down low as I 
caught up with the train and passed it, and waved at 
the engineer. A road, that 1 saw from my map was 
the Lincoln Highway, came down toward the rail- 
road, paralleled it for a while, and then went skirt- 
ing off toward mountains to the north. 

Presently the railroad turned north also. Ahead 
of me was another high mountain-range. I had 
been flying nearly two hours, and had travelled, 
against a fairly stiff wind, a hundred and sixty miles. 
I crossed two ranges of peaks at 9,000 feet altitude and 
ran into sudden curious wind-currents that almost 
turned the plane over. Then I saw Rawlins—a tiny 
town with a landing-field beside it. I maneuvered 
for a landing, remembering that I was still nearly 
7,000 feet above sea level, and had to touch the 
ground nearly ten miles an hour faster than I would 
have had to come in at Dayton. 

After a few minutes I took off again. For the next 
forty miles I followed the railroad. Just before I 
left the tracks I caught sight of a couple of coyotes 
running through the sagebrush. I passed Cherokee 
emergency field, and then Red Desert emergency 
field, with the ground brick-red because of some 
strange geological formation. 

Above all these miles of desolation I began 
to wonder what would happen to me if I had a 
forced landing, and managed to get lost without 
water. 

Crossing a high, level plateau I saw from my map 
that I was on the Continental Divide. Presently it 
broke off into a ragged canyon marked as Point of 
Rocks, Wyoming. A little farther along I passed 
Rock Springs—the present intermediate stop for the 
air mail between Cheyenne and Salt Lake City—at 
the base of a cliff nearly 1,500 feet high. It seemed 
strange to be flying down into a valley with land on 
each side towering far above me. 


ANOTHER landing, at the Rock Springs field, and 

a take-off under the brow of the cliff, over which 
I found the wind blowing in strong gusts. Climbing 
was nearly impossible. By circling about the little 
town I managed to climb to the 8,200-foot altitude 
necessary to clear the cliff. Behind it I crossed a 
great level pasture where cattle and horses were 
grazing. Next came a series of high, parallel ridges, 
round buttes with vertical sides and flat tops, all 
getting more and more rugged until I was flying 
over “bad lands” so broken that any forced landing 
would have meant a bad crack-up. 
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From this broken country I climbed gradually into 


a range of high wooded mountains with snow-covered 
peaks. The range loomed so high in front of me that 
it seemed almost impossible to cross it. As I flew 
closer, various passes opened up, and I found I could 
slip through a great canyon without climbing above 
ten thousand feet. Here and there were possible 
landing places, but a good deal of the time it was 
necessary just to trust the old De Haviland and the 
mechanics who checked the motor. 

Skimming through the great canyon, two miles 
above sea level, and with magnificent peaks towering 
north and south of me, I suddenly came in sight of 
Great Salt Lake spread far 
below. A few moments 
more, and I could see the 
city at its edge, nearly a mile 
beneath me. Then down, 
down, over the Mormon 
Temple and the city roofs, 
and a few minutes later I 
taxied up to the hangar at 


nental jobs in 1925 


the airport to deliver my mail. The end of my first 
day’s run! 

On my return flight from Salt Lake City I had a 
real adventure. I climbed from the Salt Lake field 
toward the great Wasatch Range, and cleared the 
10,000-foot saddle between the peaks with altitude 
to spare. For an hour I flew eastward, leaving the 
wooded range behind me, and flying out over the 
bad lands that had impressed me so much on my 
first west-bound flight. The country all looked the 
same. 

But presently I began to worry because I was not 
arriving at the other side of the broken country. 
There were no land-marks that I could recognize. 
Not a sign of any sort. I became convinced that I 
was off my course. For some reason, some trick of 
the subconscious mind that so often guides us even 
when we are unaware of it, I decided that I was 


One of the old De Haviland planes that the 
Post Office Department used on the transconti- 


Loading mail on the transcontinental, 1927. The window in the side of the fuselage shows the small passenger cabin 
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south of my course. I turned until the compass told 
me I was headed northeast. I flew for two solid 
hours without seeing any railroad track, emergency 
landing-field, or any sign of human habitation. With 
the wind on the tail of the plane, that meant more 
than two hundred miles across the great waste 
stretches of that mountainous country, without 
anything in the world to tell me where I was! Nothing 
but a wilderness of rocks and sand and sagebrush. 

I turned again, following a compass-course still 
further north, determined to find the railroad that 
had been so much in evidence on the west-bound trip. 

I began to wonder what I would do when I ran 
out of gas, or had to make a forced landing for any 
other reason. I had brought no food with me. 
I would be able to get water from the radiator of 
the old Liberty motor, but it might well be poisoned 
by the pipes and metal and concentration of im- 
purities through long heating. It would take days 
to get to the edge of the desert on foot, even if I had 
food and water, and knew the way. The country 
was all rough, with no level ground that J could see— 
merely peaks, piles of boulders, ravines, cliffs, 
dried river beds. ; 

Another hour’s flying, and I began to won- 
der if I had passed the railroad tracks without 
seeing them and had reached the desert to 
the north. From my map I tried to recognize 
the courses of the dried river beds, and make 
out whereabouts in all this labyrinthine water- 
shed I might be. The sun was at this time so 
nearly overhead that I could not check up on 
my compass with it. 

Finally I came to a river. No amount of 
searching on the map gave me even a hint of 
its location. I decided to fol- 
low it downstream. That took 
me still further north, by the 
compass—another forty miles. 

At last I saw a small town, 
the first sign of human life I 
had seen in hours. I came 

(Continued on page 51) 





























HIS OWN STA 


CONCLUSION 


EACHING the car, Frank climbed in and 
started the engine. In a moment he was on 
his way down the long street. 

Again the dark shapes shrank to right 
and left. Shouts, warnings, imprecations came from 
them—voices blurred and meaningless. The car 
seemed to plow through a mass of people crowded at 
the end of the town. The wheels purred harshly on 
concrete, and the glare of the headlights sparkled on 
jutting ice and black water. Past little groups and 
isolated figures who had ventured out upon the cause- 
way the car sped until nothing lay before it except 
the bare causeway itself and the glare that colored 
the eastern sky. The sky was dull red. Frank could 
see short-tongued flames licking upward, revealing 
the black tops of buildings at the northern part of the 
beach. Whatcouldhedo? Hedidnotknow! He was 
incapable of planning, of reasoning; but the dominating 
thought of Mr. Brayton over there urged him on. 

He jammed his foot suddenly against the brake, 
and the car slowed down close to the open stretch. 
The trestle work and the planks of the roadway 
gleamed and sparkled. The ice along the north side 
was piled higher. The tide was flowing across the 
structure—dark water that hid the boards in places. 
It splashed outward beneath the wheels. The car 
skidded, straightened, skidded again. The ice shone 
pink under the glare in the sky. Slowly, foot by foot, 
he urged the car ahead. At last it was beyond the 
open stretch. Again the causeway was clear. 

Frank breathed a sigh of relief when he reached the 
Loop. He circled it, as he had done that morning, 
and sped towards Sea View Avenue. Black shadows, 
black buildings, the fierce pounding and booming of 
the surf, the cold touch of flying spray, the harsh 
lashing of cold-laden wind! He passed through the 
arcade with its boarded-up booths. Now at intervals 
he heard a strange crackling—the voice of fire. 

Emerging at the head of Sea View Avenue, he saw 
a sight that caused him to throw all his weight upon 
the brake. The whole northern end of the resort was 
in flames—a curving band of light that cast a fierce 
red glare outward upon the short stretch of white 
beach beyond the Boardwalk. Racing, towering 
waves broke blood red upon blood-red sand. Red 





With an awed, frightened glance backward, Frank saw a wide gap a mass of wreckage 
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spray flew wildly upward and vanished. Booming, 
roaring, hissing surf; mounting wind-lashed flames; 
hollow crashes and dull percussions—all intermingled! 
It was sense-deadening, terrifying in its savage magni- 
tude! He could smell the acrid smoke that tainted 
the air, taste the salt from the spray that covered 
his face; and now and again, when the wind veered a 
trifle, he could feel the heat in swift, successive waves. 


IS vision clouded. When it cleared, he saw what 
at first had seemed, a jutting part of one of the 
beoths near the Atlantic House. He gave a start as 
he recognized the object in the light of the flames. 
It was an automobile—big, glistening, black. It 
was leaning against a booth that adjoined the hotel. 
He drove towards it over the ice-coated Boardwalk. 
In spite of his caution, the wheels of the Dodge 
skidded again and again, each time seeming to bring 
his heart into his throat. He nursed the little car 
forward, as he had nursed it across the icy open 
stretch of the causeway. The flames in front grew 
brighter; the heat waves became more frequent. He 
could see the car plainly now. One of the front wheels 
had collapsed; the top was wrinkled, shattered, where 
it had collided with the booth. Two curving streaks 
on the ice marked the place where it had skidded. 

He squinted through the windshield, leaning far 
forward. He could see no one in the car. Where was 
Mr. Brayton? He remembered the clerk’s words: 
“The big fellow acted like a crazy man!” Frank’s 
hands seemed frozen on the wheel. His eyes smarted 
from the salt spray, the biting wind, the fierce glare 
in front of him. Where was Mr. Brayton? Had he 
left the car, after the accident—rushed forward, 
half-crazed, heedless of danger— 

Then he spied him! Or was it an illusion? No, 
there in the big car, across the two front seats, lay 
an inert form! He could see an upthrown arm, the 
elbow bent, a big gloved hand outstretched. 

Frank brought the Dodge to a stop a few feet from 
the shattered car. He sprang out and ran forward. 
The wind sent the spray flying about him. He jerked 
open a door. In a moment he was inside the car, 
bending over the inert form. Mr. Brayton’s hat was 
off, and a dark stain covered one side of his face—a 
white, tranquil face with eyes closed. 

A sickening, horrible thought clamored at Fyank’s 
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mind. He thrust it from him. The man was merely 
unconscious, merely injured by the force of the col- 
lision, cut by the flying glass from the windshield. 
He put a hand upon the cool white forehead. He 
called, “Mr. Brayton! Mr. Brayton!” in an effort 
to rouse him. How strange his voice sounded within 
the car, how weak amid the tumult of noise outside! 

He lifted the heavy body, but it slumped back 
again. He loosened the clothing at the throat. He 
touched his fingers to the injured head; the dark stain 
was hardly moist. How long had the man lain there? 
**Mr. Brayton!” he called again and again. 

There was no movement. 

Frank was sweating in every pore. He shot a quick 
glance forward. To his surprise, the flames were 
licking the northern end of the Normandie Restau- 
rant, scarcely thirty yards away! How long before 
they would reach the Atlantic House? 

Panic threatened him. He wanted to get away, to 
rush from the horrible menace of that spreading, 
mounting band of red flames! He hesitated an 
instant, his breath coming in audible gasps. No, he 
must be calm! He must get that strangely silent 
figure out of the car. 

Again he lifted the man to an upright posture. 
There was a low sigh. Was it from his own lips’ 
Frank thrust his face close to Brayton’s. He saw the 
mouth twitch, saw the eyes open. “Mr. Brayton!” 
he cried, his voice quivering with sudden joy. 

The eyes seemed to stare past him, gleaming in 
the light of the fire. 

“Mr. Brayton! You're all right now! This i 
Frank Madison! We've got to get away from here!” 

One of Brayton’s gloved hands lifted. The eye 
closed, then opened again. The lips parted. “You 
here, Frank—”’ The voice was almost inaudible. 
“T’m going to get you out, but you’ve got to help 
me!” 

“Yes, Pll help—” 





| eens put his arms round the man, under hii 
shoulders. Very slowly, very cautiously he begai 
to back out of the door at the right. He could fe 
the wind and the heat waves against his neck; bh 
was alternately cold and hot. Brayton’s arms wer 
across Frank’s shoulders, and locked together in tha 
manner, the two of them reached the ice-coat 
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ground. For a few moments they stood there beside 
the car, Frank with his legs wide apart, supporting 
the man’s full weight. 

“All right,” Brayton said at last. “I think I 
can walk—”’ 

They set off toward the othercar. It was only a few 
feet away, but the ground was treacherous. Brayton’s 
legs wabbled. His feet slipped. Long minutes seemed 
to pass while the conflagration behind them flared 
savage red and the heat became painful. 

At last, almost exhausted, Frank caught hold of 
the rear mud guard of the Dodge. He fumbled with 
a door. Brayton lurched forward and, with Frank 
almost lifting him, climbed into the car, where he 
slumped sidewise on the back seat. 

“Are you all right now, Mr. Brayton?” 

There was no response. Frank closed the door. 
His face was burning, his blood on fire. Something 
was roaring inside his head; it seemed a throbbing 
echo of the surf, the wind, the fire. There was smoke 
in his throat, in his nostrils, in his eyes. Coughing, 
he slipped in behind the wheel. As through a dense, 
stinging mist he saw the flames—a great reddish 


orange mass, a multitude of sharp tongues shooting 


upwards, a multitude of flying sparks. The Nor- 
mandie was burning at both ends. The Atlantic 
House would go next. His foot sought the self- 
starter. It purred to the touch, but the engine 
failed to respond. Three times he had to try, before 
the motor roared. Sweet, sweet sound! 

He backed and turned, skidding dangerously. He 
had no thought for Brayton now; all his attention 
must go towards driving. Crawling forward, with 
the distorted shadow of the car leaping ahead, he 
reached Sea View Avenue and turned carefully into 
it. Shadows danced all about him! He could tell 
by the glare at his right 
that the flames had leaped 
Crescent Avenue, and that 
some of the buildings 
along Marshland Road 
were afire. 

He passed through the 
arcade and presently was 
in the Loop. In the open 
place he could see that 
almost the whole northern 
end of the resort was now 
in flames. In half an 
hour they must reach the 
southern end. How had 
the fire started? As he 
guided the car past the 
bare skeleton of the Tor- 
nado, he thought of rats a 
scurrying among dead | ah 
buildings. SC ae 

The causeway was be- 
fore him now. Reaching 
the edge of the open 
stretch, he slowed down 
and then stopped. More 
ice was piled against the 
northern side of the trestle 
work, and to his dismay, 
water was pouring across 
the planks in a fierce tor- 
rent. A huge cake of ice 
shifted and he felt the 
planks vibrate beneath 
him. He gazed at the water rip- 
pling in the glare of the headlights. 
It looked deep. Could he drive the 
car across that black stretch? 


A GROUP of men appeared sud- 
denly in the glare on the other 
side. One of them shouted, “Can 
you make it?” 

Frank hesitated. Another mass 
of ice shifted, and again he felt the 
planks tremble beneath him. His 
foot suddenly pressed the accelerator, 
and the car began to crawl forward. 
He must take the risk! Perhaps in 
a few minutes the mass of ice would 
break loose, sweep planks and trestle 
work away like straw! 

The front wheels were in the 
water now. It splashed and spurted 
and became deeper. The car skidded 
afew inches, stopped, crept slowly 
forward again. He could feel the 
weight of the water against the 
wheels. It seemed like a great oily 
black monster, pitting its will against 
his own, gurgling, chuckling in an 
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They set off toward the other car. . 


effort to block his progress. More shifting of. ice 
masses! More jarrings and tremblings! It took 
courage to drive slowly in the face of the ice menace. 

Forward a few feet at a time until they were in the 
middle of the dark stream, then forward again toward 
the group of figures waiting beyond. The monster 
was still strong, but its gurglings were less terrible. 
He felt a sudden surge of triumph. The water was 
growing shallower. The wheels were taking a firmer 
hold. In a moment he was beyond the great mass of 
ice! He gave the engine more gas, and the car spurted 
up the sloping planks on to the hard concrete. The 
monster was beaten! 

“Good fer you!” cried several voices. 

Almost at the same instant there was a crack like 
that of a rifle. Another followed it. Then came a 
fierce sucking sound, a reverberating rumble, a splash, 
a thunderous roar! 

“There she goes!” 

And with an awed and frightened glance backward, 
Frank saw a wide gap, a mass of wreckage, a jostling 
heap of ice cakes sweeping southward in the glare of 
the conflagration! 

It had been an evening of terrors, but nothing 
seemed to him more terrible than the thought that the 
planks and trestle work had given way only a few 
seconds after he had crossed them! 

He waited while several of the men climbed into 
the car. He heard their voices and the low voice of 
Mr. Brayton in reply. Then he drove on—on over 


the remaining length of the causeway, on through 
the crowds at the end, on up the long street to the 
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door of the hotel. There a sense of giddiness seized 
him. It came suddenly as he was climbing out of 
the car. He felt some one put an arm round his 
shoulders. He saw the red glare in the sky slowly fade 
until all the world was black. He was aware of being 
carried up a flight of steps, of warm air against his 
face and of many voices in a confused medley of 
words. Then one by one the voices ceased, and the 
world was silent—very silent and very black. 


T WAS mid-afternoon when Frank opened his 

eyes. A ray of pale sunshine came in through 
the window and lay across the foot of his bed. With 
head raised, he stared at it, blinking, wondering, 
trying to recollect something. Suddenly, terrify- 
ingly sudden, the memory of last night flooded in 
upon him! He pushed the covers down and sat 
erect, shivering. Where was Mr. Brayton? Where 
had they taken him? 

Frank: began to dress. Footsteps sounded in the 
hall; then some one knocked at the door. 

“Who is it?” 

Just me—the clerk downstairs. ’ 

“Oh. Come in.” 

The clerk entered. “How are you?” 

“Tm all right.” Frank straightened in the act 
of lacing a shoe. “ Where is Mr. Brayton?” 

**He’s here—room two doors down.” 

“How is he? Who’s taking care of him? 
badly hurt?” 

“We got a doctor. He stitched up his head. He 
got a bad cut, but that’s all—except he’s down and 
out. Know what I mean? Depressed. There’s 
nothing left over at the Acres!” 

Frank shuddered. 
“TI came in to see if you wanted anything,” the 
- clerk went on. 

“Thanks, I'll want 
something to eat, but I'll 
come down after it. First 
IT want to see Mr. Brayton, 
if he’s awake—” 

“He’s sitting up,” re- 
plied the clerk. 

Five minutes later, fully 
dressed, Frank made his 
way down the corridor 
and knocked at the sec- 
ond door. There was no 
response, and he knocked 
again. 

“Come in.”’ The voice 
belonged unmistakably to 
Mr. Brayton, but there 
was a note in it that Frank 
had never heard before— 
something that chilled 
him. 

Very gently he opened 
the door and paused on 
the threshold. Mr. Bray- 
ton was seated at the east 
window, his bandaged 
head in his hands. He 
looked up, then rose and 
advanced with hands out- 
stretched. 

“Frank, my boy!” The 
gray eyes were misty as he took 
Frank’s hand in both his own. 
For a few seconds the two 
of them stood silent, close'to- 
gether. Then Brayton added 
simply: “Thank you, Frank— 
for everything! It’s all I can 


y. 
With an effort Frank said, 
“How are you, Mr. Bray- 
ton?” 
“Nothing the matter with 
me, except this.’’ And the pro- 
moter pointed to the bandage 
on his head. 
“The car skidded?” 
“Yes, I drove too fast. He 
made a futile gesture and 
turned |towards the window, 
adding, “‘God alone knows why 
I went over there at all!” ‘ 
They sat down in front of 
the window. Brayton leaned 
forward as before, his head 
resting on his hands, his gaze 
far off. He seemed to have 
forgotten the boy’s presence. 
Frank glanced sidewise at 
(Continued on page 49) 
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The whole world, without a native home, 
Is nothing but a prison of larger room. 
—Cowley. 


The first sure symptom of a mind in health, 
Is rest of heart, and pleasure felt at home. 
—Young. 


Happy he 
With such a mother! faith in womankind 
Beats with his blood, and trust in all things high 
Comes easy to him, and though he trip and fall, 
He shall not blind his soul with clay. 
—Tennyson. 


I have always felt that the best security for 
civilization is the dwelling, and that upon 
properly appointed and becoming dwellings 
depends more than anything else the improve- 
ment of mankind. Such dwellings are the 
nursery of all domestic virtues, and without a 
becoming home the exercise of those virtues is 
impossible. —Disraeli. 
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A man is always nearest to his good when at 
home, and farthest from it when away. 
—Timothy Titcomb. 


The world has nothing to bestow; 
From our own selves our joys must flow, 
And that dear hut, our home. 
—Nathaniel Cotton. 


Type of the wise who soar but never roam, 
True to the kindred points of heaven and home. 
—Wm. Wordsworth. 


*"Mid pleasures and palaces though we may 
roam, 

Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like 
home; 

A charm from the skies seems to hallow us there, 

Which sought through the world is ne’er met 
with elsewhere. —J. Howard Payne. 


“Honour thy father and thy mother,” stands 
written among the three laws of most revered 
righteousness. -fEschy lus. 











Give Mother a Scout Pin on Mother’s Day 


HOME 


UNDAY, May tenth, is Mother’s Day. On this day I hope that every 
boy in America will honor his mother, and try to show her that he 
appreciates her love, her care and her sacrifices for ‘him. Or, if unhappily, 
it is no longer in his power to do this, he should do his best to make the day 
brighter for someone else’s mother. What a fine thing it would be if we 
boys and men, all of us working together, could make this Sunday a day of 
happiness and satisfaction to every mother in this great country of ours! 
It can be done, if each one of us will do our share. 

Perhaps the best way in which a boy can show his appreciation of his 
mother is by his attitude towards his home. Have you ever thought about 
what an important thing a good home is in a boy’s life, how it influences 
him, how it helps to make him the right sort of boy and man? 

The two outstanding needs in American life ‘today, according to the 
testimony of some of our outstanding leaders, are for the strengthening of 
the influence of the home and the influence of the church. Dr. Alfred E. 
Stearns, Principal of the Phillips Academy, says, based on his twenty-five 
years’ experience as a schoolmaster: “Of all the agencies that have con- 
tributed to the upbuilding of our Western civi ilization none has exercised 
a more steadying influence than has the home. Yesterday’s home was a 
home of moral standards and spiritual ideals, professed at least, and in the 
main supported. Parents ruled supreme, and their will, based on the 
experience of the passing years, was law to their fortunate children. Service 
was gladly rendered and sacrifices willingly made, that the younger gener- 
ation might profit in the days to come. Discipline, without which vigorous 
manhood and womanhood are impossible, was freely administered when 
the occasion required.” 

Those in a position to know, attribute the great increase in lawlessness 
to the lack of home influ- 
ence, or the wrong kind 
of home influence. In 
1921, a survey was made 
of the inmates of the In- 
diana State Prison. The 
majority were found to 
have left home influence 
between the ages of 16 
and 21. The age of crimi- 
nals is constantly being 
lowered. Recently, Police 
Commissioner Mul- 
rooney of New York City 
stated that the majority 
of criminals in that city 
were 15 and 16 years of 
age. Iam convinced that 
this is because these boys 
did not have close enough 





association with their homes. Boys are apt to seek recreation outside 
their homes. For instance, the records showed a short time ago, that 
73 per cent. of the spare time of young men in Portland, Oregon, was 
spent away from home. 

That is why in planning the Scout Program we have laid special em- 
phasis on the family side. The third Scout Law of Helpfulness says, 
“share the home duties.” To be a real Scout a boy practices the Scout 
Oath and Law in his own home just as much as in his Troop meeting 
or in camp. - Even in the outdoor program the Scout Movement has 
made provision for sharing activities with the home, and Parents’ Day at 
camp, Father and Son outings and the Scout-family picnic are worth- 
while features. The Patrol meeting is usually held at the homes of the 
Scouts. 

A boy’s attitude toward his home is a real factor in determining his 
character. Too many boys have a tendency to think of their homes as 
merely places to eat and sleep. I have seen some boys who were fine in their 
church activities, who had excellent records at school, and were thought to 
be outstanding boys in the community, but who were real slackers when it 
came to their own homes. The boy who lets his tired mother pick up his 
clothes for him instead of hanging them up neatly, who has to be called 
several times in the morning before he will get up, who neglects to weed 
the garden or to make some little repair around the house, is a slacker. 
What a fine thing it would be if every boy made up his mind to take a real 
share in the responsibilities of his home! 

Surely this is something within the power of every boy, and something 
that he should resolve to do not only on Mother’s Day but on every other 
day of the year. He can be a cheerful, cooperating citizen in his home. 
happily assuming his 
share of the responsibili- 
ties and willing and eager 
to help the other mem- 
bers of the family. He 
can contentedly make the 
little necessary sacrifices 
of comfort or inclination. 
He can make an effort to 
share his interests and 
his amusements with his 
parents, and to take an 
interest in theirs. In 
this way he will not only 
make his home a better 
place and his parents 
happier, but he will be 
preparing himself for a 
life of usefulness and 
worth-while service. 
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Twenty-four thousand persons watch 8,000 Scouts and 
800 Cubs in annual St. Louis Scout Circus 


IGHT recent awards of the Gold Honor 

Medal] to Boy Scouts who, at great danger 

to themselves, saved others in dire peril 

of death, brings to us a record which I 

much regret to relate, of another Boy Scout who 

lost his life in saving a woman who had broken 

through ice in deep water, and to whose rescue he had 
bravely gone at her first cry for help. 

To the parents of the boy, William Todhunter, a 
fifteen-year-old Tenderfoot Scout of Troop No. 1 of 
Galion, Ohio, has been sent the Honor Medal in his 
memory. With the medal have gone also our pro- 
found regrets that the 
life of a fine Scout of 
greatest promise thus 
came to be lost. Scout 
Todhunter was 











(Above) Judge Crop- 
sey, Council Presi- 
dent, and the Chief 
Scout Executive in- 
spect international 
color guard at 
Brooklyn Scout Exe 
position. (Left) In 
drought-stricken 
areas of Mississippi, 
Boy Scouts render 
aid to Red Cross 
relief service. 
(Right) Kenrichi 
Teruya of Troop 
No. 27, Waikapu, 
Maui, Hawaii, 
Saves a swimmer’s 
life and receives the 
Gold Honor Medal 





drowned while effecting the rescue of Miss Blossom 

Burgett, who broke through the ice while skating. 

The Scout went to her rescue, the ice shattered and 

both were thrown into the water. A second boy at- 

tempted to assist in the rescue and in turn went 

through the ice, but a rope was thrown and he was 

rescued. Again the rope was thrown and Todhunter, 

though weakened by his efforts in the icy cold water, 

managed to tie it about Miss Burgett’s waist. She was 

drawn to safety. In the meantime, however, he had 

become so exhausted that his hold on the ice was lost 

and he slipped from sight. His body was soon recov- 
ered, but efforts at resuscitation were unavailing. 

In another column there is a picture of one of the 

winners of the Gold Honor Medal, Kenrichi Teruya, 

a twelve-year-old Sec- 

ond-class Scout of 

Troop No. 27, Wai- 

kapu, Maui, Hawaii, 

who rescued Petrosino 

Maria, aged ten, from 

drowning. Word comes 

(Continued on page 66) 
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“Free” Ballooning 


HERE you see a free balloon, partially inflated, or “on the equator,” as the expression is. Beside it hangs 
a bag entirely deflated. At Uncle Sam’s Aerial City at Lakehurst, N. J., where this picture was taken, 
flight in free balloons forms the first step in training crews for the big dirigible skycraft like the Los Angeles. 
Balloons were invented in France by the Montgolfier Brothers in 1782. They noticed that smoke rose in the 
air and they thought that if they should fill a thin paper bag with smoke the bag wouldrise. They built a fire and put 
on fuel to make a thick black smoke but nothing happened. They then placed the pan in which the fire was made 
close under the mouth of the bag. The air inside the bag expanded and the first “sky-craft”’ rose to the ceiling. 
Professor J. H. C. Charles made the first hydrogen ballooa which ascended from the Champs de Mars, Paris, 
August 27, 1783.. When it descended in the outskirts of the city, the peasants were so frightened that they set 
upon it with pitchforks and muzzle loaders to kill the suspicious “demon” from the sky. Avucustus Post. 
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ITS A GREAT 


Scientific Crystal-Gazing 


x er 
a cE masks protecting eyes, mouth and nose are used in Germany by testers of mercury and of 
Tie | natural crystals. Mercury-testing demands masks because metallic mercury gives off dangerously 
=. ~=poisonous fumes. Testing of natural crystals, however, as the scientist in this photo is doing, requires 
# masks to prevent the dislodging of minute atoms of the crystal by the breath. 

Crystals have the power—strange in inanimate matter—of growing indefinitely. When matter 
crystallizes, as water does when it freezes, units, too tiny even for a microscope to see, pile on previous 
units like a pile of baseballs. They pile up, moreover, in one of some thirty definite patterns, and the 
pattern chosen is repeated, over and over with inflexible regularity, in three directions. The result of 
this symmetrical arrangement is an even, infinitesimally fine “grating,” and through the use of this 
grating a new method of analyzing materials has been discovered that is extremely useful to engineers. 

Most engineering materials—most substances, that is, and all metals—are crystalline. Now this 
grating-like arrangement of crystals has spaces fine enough to diffract X-rays, which, though of the same 
nature as light-waves, are infinitely shorter. The minute structure of any material greatly affects its 
physical properties. By photographing and analyzing the diffraction of X-rays through crystals, engi- 
neers are enabled to learn how atoms in their materials will be changed by tools, by heat, and by alloy 


—J. MANLEY. 

















An Airplane Junkman 
6 ae Junk Man of the Air is Arrigo Balboni. He 


is probably the only man in the world who deals 
in wrecked airplanes. 

Balboni gets old planes, breaks them down, saves 
and sells what he can and piles the rest outside. Then 
one day along comes a starry-eyed inventor or a high- 
school youth and away goes the piece that even 
Balboni could not imagine a use for. 

His customers are legion. Universities use some of 
his best twisted motors and broken wings in studies 
on the effect of falls from great altitudes. Air-training 
schools buy his motors and other equipment for 
demonstration in ground schools. 

One schoolboy purchased a whole wrecked plane 
to place in his back yard. The neighborhood chil- 
dren stand in line for a chance to work the con- 
trols. 

Glider builders make use of the junk. Balboni 
ships motors to the South to power sea boats and to 
the North to drive ski-equipped sleds over frozen 
plains. 

While coming to the Armistice Day races held in 
Los Angeles in 1925, Balboni crashed his fast racing 
plane into the side of one of the Techachapi moun- 
tains. Three months later he came out of a Bakers- 
field hospital entirely well again, but with no money. 
After some weeks he got his wrecked plane in tow 
and started for Los Angeles. 

In Los Angeles he tried to sell his battered plane. 
There were no buyers. Then one day he sold the 
tires, wheels and tubes on the plane for thirty-five 
dollars. The next day he got twenty dollars for the 
propeller hub. About two months later he sold what 
was left of the ship for nine hundred dollars. Balboni 
saw that he could make money by selling airplane 
junk. His business has grown constantly and profit- 
ably ever since. —Marcaret McOnte. 
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“Runaways” 


iy in the depths of such fastnesses of the Florida Everglades as still remain since the advent of modern 
drainage canals live the only American Indians that still hunt their own meat. Semitropical though that 
section of the United States is, shy Seminole hunters still manage to get Lo-ko-see, the Black Bear, Ko-wat- 
go-chee, the Lynx, and O-shen-aw, the Otter. Occasionally they take a panther. In warmer weather alligators, 
whose hides bring the takers 25 cents a foot, are caught. Sometimes these are dug out of the burrows they 
hibernate in. More often, however, the hunters lie at night in their beautifully made, long, hollowed tree-trunk 
dugouts in the lagoons, luriag the ’gators to their canoes with torchlights. 

In 1750, 1,500 Creek Indians left the Georgia tribe and settled in the depths of the Everglades; these were 
called—because the Creek word: means ““Runaways”—Seminoles. After the War of 1812, the United States 
set about subduing Indian rebellions. The First Seminole War, in 1817, was the direct cause of the cession tous 
of Florida; the Second Seminole War, in 1835, was probably our bloodiest Indian war, and cost us more than 
$10,000,000. It was not until about five years ago, in 1926, that a Seminole Chief finally applied to the United 
States for peace with his tribe; and his one condition—that the Seminoles be permitted to remain where they 
have lived and hunted so long—was granted. 
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Grandpa 


ANDERING through the New York Zoo not long ago, I was amazed to see an enormous old tortoise 

waddling over to its keeper ina friendly manner. Tortoises, I had always supposed, were as dumb and 
mentally sluggish as they are physically slow. Yet here was this tremendous reptile standing on his hind legs 
while the attendant stroked him under the chin. The tortoise seemed to derive as much satisfaction from the 
kindly gesture as a dog or cat. 

The keeper is used to the ignorance of mere people. 

“Grandpa,” he told me, “has been here almost as long as I. Twenty-seven years ago a sea captain gave him 
to the Zoo. 

“He wasn’t any youngster then,” he chuckled. “Do you know that this tortoise is three hundred years 
old?” 

Three hundred years old! About the same year he was emerging from a snow-white egg no bigger than a 
billiard ball, John Winthrop was founding Massachusetts Bay Colony. Virginia’s brave band of rogues and ad- 
venturers were struggling under John Smith’s leadership against the hardships of pioneer life. Hendrik Hudson 
had only recently seen the beauties of the river that bears his name, and the Dutch settlers were plodding 
away industriously around Albany and Manhattan. ‘ Connecticut was just being colonized. 

Grandpa is a native of the Galapagos (accent is on the second syllable), those volcanic islands in 
the Pacific Ocean that lie directly on the Equator. As a matter of fact, the islands got their name 
from Grandpa’s family, as Galapagos is the Spanish word for tortoise. 

The Galapagos, a scattered group of a dozen islands, occupy a sea area of over 130 miles in di- 
ameter. The largest island is seventy-five miles long. They are almost uninhabitable because of 
vast lava fields, lack of water, and dense undergrowth that is very hard to penetrate. The islands 
have afforded a rich field for explorers and naturalists during the last sixty years, and always the 
giant tortoises have been one of their most interesting features. 

Back in his native home, Grandpa used to live on cactus leaves. There is nothing dainty about his 
thick shell, known as the carapace, nor about the heavy, scaled legs and tough dry skin of his neck and 
head. To-day, Grandpa and his mates at the Zoo 
live on a vegetarian fare. They are fond of fruit, 
salad, celery, and carrots. If they miss the tougher 
fiber of the cactus leaves, they give no sign and eat 
hungrily enough of what is offered them. 

Like their cousins, the turtles, tortoises make good 
food for those who like them. Tortoises are dis- 
tinguished from turtles in that they live on land in- 
stead of water. Back in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, whaling vessels used to invade the 
Galapagos and capture hundreds of the giant tortoises 
for food and oil. Then, the American whaling fleet 
consisted of over 700 ships, which meant that thou- 
sands of hungry fishermen were fed on “‘Galapagos 
Mutton,” as it was called. Tortoise oil was used for 
butter in those mad, adventurous days of Moby Dick. 

The giant tortoises are almost extinct on the Ga- 
lapagos to-day. So many thousands of them were 
plundered by ships even before the whaling vessels 
added their toll that the stock is very low at present. 
The New York Zoological Society imported many of 
these remaining tortoises in 1928 under the direction of 

(Concluded on page 53) 





Old Models for Sale 


PPARENTLY there is no end to the things col- 
lectors cherish these days. They buy iron dogs, 
deer and other art objects that used to decorate 
lawns. They collect ship models, old bottles, weather- 
vanes, figureheads from old ships, and wooden 
Indians. 

The accompanying picture is of an obscure shop in 
Philadelphia where you can find about any kind of 
antique “junk.” But it’s not safe to call anything 
junk any more, when lithographs, which once sold for 
a quarter, bring $1,500 at auction. D. J. Cutver. 
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ROBERT J. SCHULTZ, 15-year-old 

high school student, and his exact 
replica of a Cincinnati church 


ESSE L. KIEFER, 13-year-old St. Louis ama- 
teur radio operator, has been awarded a silver 
loving cup for his work, which was pronounced 
the most outstanding radio service rendered 
the McMillan Arctic Expedition during its 
trip in the Arctic. He relayed countless mes- 
sages received on his homemade set 
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GEOLOGICAL HIKES BY REQUEST 


E, THE Boy Scouts of America and 
the Boy Scouts of the world, love the 
We love the trees and 

we love the flowers, and it is our aim 
and ambition to make MORE TREES GROW and MORE 
rLOWERS BLOOM by the wayside, by the brook side 


great outdoors. 


and in the forest. 


But when we stop to think about it, and to realize 


that there are about ten million boys 
of the flower picking age, and even 
more girls and grown people, it is 
not hard to imagine the number of 
wild flowers plucked each spring. 
Each flower nipped from its stem 
means one less seed pod, and when 
the time comes when there are no 
seed pods, then there will be no more 
flowers! 

But if all the boys in the world 
egan gathering stones they could 
never destroy the supply; our moun- 
tains, our hills and our stone quar- 
ries would still be found in their 
ysual places; but the boys would 
have just as much fun in making the 
collection of stones as they formerly 
had in hunting out rare wild flowers 
and ruthlessly tearing them up to 
dry as specimens, to be destroyed 
or forgotten. There is another big 
thing about Geology. The moths 
won't eat your specimens. The mice 
will not gnaw them. No insects will 
destroy them. 

Had that gilded royal kid, King 
Tut of Egypt, collected fossils and 
gecimens of the different kinds of 
stones, all the specimens would be 
just as perfect now as they were 
when the gorgeous little Egyptian 
prince collected them, back at the 
dawn of civilization. 

Besides the fact that the stone 
specimens do not rot, fade, ferment or : 
evaporate, they are much easier to classify 
and label than are the dainty skins of our 
heautiful birds, the fragile eggs that we should 
allow to hatch, or the upholstered specimens 
of mammals that, but for us, would still be 
giving additional interest to the landscape. 
\s a rule, the fossils and bits of stone are 
also much easier to handle, not as liable to 
break, and more readily lend themselves to 
purposes of exhibition than do any other 
specimens. 

As for thrills? Why a real live Fourth 
Dimension with hair on its chest and 
pockets full of relativity, could not produce 
the breath-taking thrill that the discovery 
of gold nuggets or of a hunk of crystal 
quartz spangled with flakes of virgin gold 
would send quivering, shivering down a 
fellow’s spine. What? why, that kind of a 
specimen has stampeded whole communi- 
ties, started miles and miles of ox teams 
aross the continent back in 49, made thou- 
sands of people loco, and sent armies of men 
to brave death in the Klondike. 

Just let that thought filter through your 
mind; it was simply some geological speci- 
mens that started these stampeded booms 
and migrations of people, built cities, rail- 
rads, financed steam ship lines and settled 
vast areas of land. When we think of that, 
we can truthfully say there are tremendous 
thrills connected with Geology. 

But suppose we forget about diamond 
felds, gold, silver, lead and tin mines and 
leus our attention upon purcly scientific 
investigation. Every Scout that ever 
vinked an eye is interested in science; 
there is probably not one in our whole 
great organization who would not have 
fone to the South Pole with Byrd, had he 
tad the opportunity, nor one who would 
wt have shouted with joy had Governor 
Pinchot, of Pennsylvania, invited him to 
«company his two Scouts and Mrs. Pinchot 
that wonderful trip to the South Sea 
lands, and to the land of the giant Gala- 
pagos tortoises. Of course we are interested 
N science and you bet we are interested in 
ology, 
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By Dan Beard 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


Speaking of fossil specimens, I have one for a 
watch charm, about the size of the first joint of my 
thumb, # is from the Lower Silurian Age, and repre- 
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{Top} St. George and the Dragon 


Considerable doubt of the existence of St. George but absolute proof of the 
existence of the dragons. (Below) 1. Fossil tooth from South Carolina phos- 
bhate beds. 2. Fossil corals and shells from limestone. 3. Trilobite watch 
charm from the Garden of Eden, Cincinnati. 4. Stone lily from the blue clay, 
Cincinnati. 5. Pteradactyl 25 ft. spread of wings a few million years ago. 
(Below) Up to date Pteradactyl a few months ago. 





sents one of the very first forms of articulate life, 
that is, creatures with jointed bodies, foreshadowing 
the back bone animals. 
idea of the important position he occupied in creation. 
He, like a sow bug on the cellar floor, modestly crept 
around in the mud and silt at the bottom of the 
ocean, which at that time covered the Ohio and 
Mississippi Valleys and, with millions of other crea- 


But this creature had no 


tures, he was buried in the mud 
when the waters receded and 
moved south to become the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Howbeit, the specimen on 
my watch fob I call Mr. 
Adam. Why? Because I 
found him in the Garden of 
Eden at Cincinnati, when 
1 was working with a party of 
other surveyors, laying out 
that beautiful park. Scientists 
call the specimen a Trilobite, 
and say it is a distant relation 
of our horseshoe crab. 

When I was in the Canadian 
Rockies about six thousand 
feet above the sea, I found 
quite a number of trilobites, 
and on one slab of shale, 
the leg of a trilobite! This 
gave me a thrill because it was 
the first one I had ever seen. 

So far as I know there are 
no fossils on Long Island, but 
even there I found an erratic 
pebble with the imprint of a 
trilobite’s back on its other- 
wise smooth surface. The 
pebble did not belong to Long 
Island, or as our school teacher 
would say it was not indige- 
nous; it however suggests a 
very interesting story of pebble 
adventure and history. Trilo- 
bites however are not the only 
fossils in the world. Practically every 
dwelling house in Cincinnati is built with 
cellar walls of limestone, quarried from the 
neighboring hills, and this limestone is 
composed almost entirely of fossils of 
marine shells, trilobites, masses of coral 
and sometimes of stone lilies or crinoids. 

Crinoids, or stone lilies, evidently grew 
on jointed stone coral-like stems. I am 
told some still do in the Gulf of Mexico. 
They are not plants, but animals, with 
calcarious or lime stone skins, so to speak. 
In the Hudson River beds in New York, 
there are fossils to be found; in the lime- 
stones around Cincinnati, there are trilo- 
bites, related to those in the Niagara rock 
in New York, and to those in the tops 
of the mountains at Field, British Co- 
lumbia. 

The names of some of these stone lilies 
may hit you between the eyes, stun you 
and make you stutter for five minutes, but 
don’t mind that. I am afraid they would 
not be scientific if they were easily pro- 
nounced, and, at any rate, they are not 
longer than some of the Indian names of 
which you boys are so fond. 

When my cousin Tom and I used to 
climb around the quarries in the hills sur- 
rounding Cincinnati, we gathered the dusty 
aromatic pennyroyal to put in the bureau 
drawers at home to give them a pleasant 
odor and keep out the moths, or from 
which to decoct pennyroyal tea, supposed 
to cure all sorts of ailments; we did not 
however confine ourselves to gathering 
pennyroyal, but we also hunted for fossils. 
The blistering sun which caused many 
cases of sunstroke among the quarrymen 
and other workers did not bother us. 
With our pockets full of stones, one day, 
we started on the run down the slide rock 
of a quarry dump and, on our way down, 
my eye caught sight of a new form. It 
was embedded in a piece of blue clay. I 
was moving too rapidly to stop, so I took 
off my hat and threw it down te mark the 
place. After painfully climbing back I 

(Concluded on page 37) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


THE PITCH—AND-RUN SHOT 


HE run-up or pitch-and-run shot used by 
golfers in approaching greens is one that 
every player should have down to perfec- 
tion. The reason is that it’s the only way 
of laying the ball dead to the pin under certain con- 
ditions, such as in high winds, when the greens are 
either soggy wet from rains or baked hard by long 
droughts, or when the undulations are such as to 
make pitching to them a treacherous occupation. 

In short, when one can’t pitch, that is, when one 
can't play a high iron with stop or backspin, the 
shot to play in approaching is the run-up. It’s used 
from just off the greens up to distances of 100 
yards. 

The average golfer is likely to become confused as 
to methods for making this shot if he takes lessons 
from various professionals. This is due to the fact 
that there are three accepted ways of making it. 
A great many of the crack British golfers use what is 
known as the left-to-right run-up, a sort of sliced 
approach that curves in toward the pin from the left, 
as does any sliced ball. Many of our stars play it 
with a slight hook. A third method, and one that 
will be followed in this article, is to play it straight 


By Sol Metzger 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


There is nothing much the matter with this 
plan. Fortunately, it rids the shot of much of the 
fanciness that but leads to confusion. In the end 
the easiest way to do anything is the simplest. 

Let us play the run-up in this way. Fortunately, 
it’s almost the same shot as the putt, which was 
described in the March issue of Boys’ Lire, with 
one exception. The run-up is played with a lofted 
iron, the No. 5, or mashie, instead of with the straight- 
faced putter. The big idea is to pick the ball clean 
from the turf, force it to carry half the distance to 
the flag in the air and then have it run the re- 
maining half to the pin. Pick your line, a straight 
one, and smack it straight along this line to its des- 
tination. 

It’s almost as simple as it sounds, once you have 
mastered the putt. First, your position in reference 
to the ball. Take a comfortable stance with your 
left foot a bit farther from the line you are to play 


ahead. 


the ball than the right. That’s called an open si ing 
in golf. And address your ball off the left shouider. 
which, we learned in former golf articles during th. 
past year, is the point where the clubhead is lowes 
in the swing through. Play it there for the rvi-y) 
because vou want to pick it clean from the turf 

Your feet need not be spread far apart for thi 
shot. Just make sure, though, that most of «oy; 
weight is on the left foot. That insures ba’ ne» 
throughout the swing. You'll also find, that a th. 
handle of your No. 5 iron is much shorter thar. thy 
shafts of your wood clubs, that you'll have to !ea) 
pretty well over to grip the club for this shot. 

In gripping it remember that while the sh:t j, 
played like the long approach putt it is, as a ri.'e, 
much longer stroke, and thus demands a firmer rip, 
So use the same finger grip you employ in dri ing. 
rather than the finger and finger-tip grip used in put ‘ing. 
Then you will be able to crisply stroke the ball wi! :ou 
baving your club turn the least bit in your fir ers, 
and thus start it off on the wrong line. 

One point that worries so many golfers in plaving 
the pitch-and-run is that they think, because the }al 
must be picked cleanly from the turf, they jnusi 
scoop it from its lie. That is just 
what must not be done under any 
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circumstances. In fact, no golf shot 
can ever be remotely like a scoop. ll 
are smooth flowing strokes, their }asis 
the golf swing that was the subject of 
an article in the July issue last year. 

With that in mind let us now see 
just how the run-up is played. Keep 
your eyes on the ball after you have 
determined the direction line and the 
spot half-way to the flag where it is 
to strike, ere rolling the remaining half 


ae the distance over the turf to the pin. 
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Concentrate upon stroking the ball 
just that far. 

Take the club back with the left 
in control so that the clubhead will 
stay close to the grass. As you go 
back brace the right leg in order to 
prevent your hips pivoting. You 
don’t need “body” in this shot. It is 
played entirely with the arms. Also 
keep the wrists firm. They do not 
cock for this shot, as they do for the 
longer shots. In other words the big 
idea is to make it entirely with the 
arms, a straight and low back swing 
and swing through on the line of 
flight to avoid sending the ball 
anywhere but along the right line. 
Of course the backswing is exe- 
cuted slowly. That goes for every 
shot in golf. 

Stroke forward with the right arm. 
Aim to meet the ball with the center 
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of the blade of the clubhead as the 
clubhead is travelling along the in- 
tended line of flight, and as you swing 
through aim to keep the clubhead 
low in the follow through and going 
on out toward the flag. 

No golf teacher in the land can tell 
you just how hard you must swing a 
club to make the ball travel any given 
distance. This sense of distance is a 
matter both of instinct and of tra’ ning. 
You must judge such a point in ad- 
vance of your swing, just as you judge 
how hard you must throw a ba-cball 
to get it from right field to the ‘ome 
plate. Practice helps a lot. 

That is the pitch-and-run sh:t of 
golf, a mighty handy shot to have 
around in any golf match, for «very 
golfer finds many situations wh: °e it 
alone is the shot to play to the } 0. 

Several of our best American »lay- 
ers get a bit more run to it than curry. 
They purposely play it that way. 
To gain this result they turn th toe 
of the iron in a bit and stroke the ball 
in that manner. This imparts «ded 
overspin to the run of the ball. Put i! 
I were you I'd stick to the ort!odox 
method of playiag it in an ortiiodox 
manner, the manner just described. 
(Neat month—the Pitch with Baci:spin) 
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the j ; As ‘ e ° 
ving e ‘ LWAYS hunting ... their very lives 
of Z . oe depending on the fortunes of the 
bell a ee chase . . . the Indians, like the lions they 
pi  ——— pursued, needed strong, swift feet. For this 

ery 4 Fe reason they wore light, flexible moccasins. 

i “a. ee Chief Long Lance, famous author and 

run oy athlete, has designed a shoe which com- 

the &\- bines the strength-building features of the THE CHIEF LONG 
in- me <\e moccasin with the protection of the mod- | LANCE SHOE, designed 
ng ay... ern shoe. by the Chief himself as a 
F result of his long experience 
ing See this remarkable shoe at your shoe —, athlete and i The 

' store. Try it on. Feel the spring and sure- cut-out shank gives perfect 
“ ness of the “moccasin tread.” Wear it—and flexibility and the natural 
a you will be wearing a shoe that builds the — “moccasin tread” whieh de- 
$a THE RELA Y—another of the many strength and swiftness you need in sports. _ velop leg muscles. 

g. Bi diferent ’ : . 

* i wet Coane Ses heme The Chief Long Lance Shoe is only one 

a -omes in buff or white, with mahog- . ° 

lee Tilcoy wim. Bins @ teety ee too of many Goodrich Sport Shoes, designed to 

al qeerd, “Senite” insole, and a érey give protection and build your strength in 

- heavy non-slip bar sole, giving a every kind of sport ... hiking, hunting, ten- 

of clean, sure grip. Sturdy quality and nis, basketball . . . all-’round outdoor shoes 

ve comfortable fit. for boys—and for girls, too. Wear them— 

ry and feel the joy of free, strong feet. Ask for 

. Goodrich Sport Shoes. 

V- The B. F. GOODRICH FOOTWEAR CORP., Watertown, Mass. 

- 1 TheB. F. Goodrich Footwear Corp. 
oe ’ Watertown, Mass., Dept. 3B 
- is ‘s Enclosed please find 10¢ in coin or stamps. Please send me 
7 M iC O ; “How to Talk in the Indian Sign Language,’’ by Chief 
all : Buffalo Child Long Lance. 
ed oo oy Name 

“ Ask your shoe dealer about the Goodrich ie aon 

Ox a National Poster Contest for boys and ; 

s . . . t 
girls— Valuable prizes! Real fun! Another B. F. Goodrich Produc 
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Ball Aerial Versus a Wire 
Is a ball aerial superior to a 100-foot wire antenna?— 
GARFIELD PritcHARD. 
Much depends upon the size of the ball and the 
amount of surface exposed to the passing radio waves. 
The majority of listeners use the wire antenna. 


Amateur Voice Transmission 

1. Can I get a transmitter license and use a micro- 
phone instead of code? 

2. Is a 5-watt transmitter powerful enough for an 
amateur?—Rosert G. ApAms. 

1. Yes, but amateur radiophone is restricted to 
definite wave lengths, detailed information on which 
can be obtained from the Federal Radio Com- 
mission. 

2. It is a good beginning. 


Crystal Does Not Amplify 

1. Can a crystal set be used as an amplifier for 
a one-tube set? 

2. Will headphones of 1,100 ohms work with 
a one-tube set?—DarRELL BoatriGHt. 

1. No; a crystal has no amplifying proper- 
ties. The vacuum tube can be used, however, 
to amplify a crystal. 

2. Yes. 


Locating Interference 

1. When a radio set has undue interference 
can I decide if the trouble is in the set by dis- 
connecting the aerial and ground? 

2. Who is credited with having the first radio 
that received a voice? 

3. Will dry cell tubes work all right in a five- 
tube set designed for wet cell operation? —Jor M. 
CHRISTIAN. 

1. If the noise stops the indication is that 
the noise is created by some electrical device 
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Volunteer 
Stations Help 
the Newcomers 
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How to Ask Questions 


Every letter must carry the writer’s name and address. 

Only questions of general interest will be published. 

Always give the length of antenna and lead-in. 

Write briefly and leave a space between questions. 

Send your questions to the Listening Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 
2 Park Avenue, New York. 





MATEURS who tune their short-wave receivers to the 1,715 to 
2,000 kilocycle band may find some of the volunteer code practice 
stations, which are on the air to help beginners learn to receive. 
They also help the newcomers to learn how to operate proficiently by 
working with them as soon as the licenses are granted. 

The schedules and locations of the volunteers can be obtained from 
the American Radio Relay headquarters at Hartford, Conn. 
the stations in the central part of the country are successful in reaching 
both coasts with their signals. 


‘remanence 


Some of 





and is being picked up by the antenna system. Hw. 
ever, in some cases the disturbance enters via ¢}y 


- electric lines if the set is all-electric. 


2. Noone in particular. It was done by many at the 
same time after the vacuum tube was available. |); 
Lee De Forest was one of the pioneers in radiop}) .. 


3. Yes, providing the tubes fit the sockets ani the 


proper “A” and ““B” voltages are used. 


A Regenerative Circuit 

What is a regenerative circuit?—ErRNeEsT PErkr. 

A radio circuit comprising a vacuum tube so eon. 
nected, that, after detection, the signal introdice| 
in the plate circuit is led back to or caused to rvact 
upon the grid circuit, thereby increasing the original 
energy of the signal received by the erid, 
This action greatly amplifies the signal. 


Difference in Tubes 

1. What is the difference between a UV -201. 
A tube, a UX-201-A and a CX-201-A and can 
they be used interchangeably? 

2. How can I get 90 or 135 volts from a“ ” 
battery when 45 volts is the highest “ B” bat. 
tery?—Crcit BAvuER. 

1. The UV-tube fits the old style of socket 
and cannot be used in a UX-socket. There is 
no difference in the UX-201-A and CX-201-A, 
They both fit the same socket. 

2. Connect two 45-volt batteries in series 
to get 90 volts. . 


Horn with a Crystal 
If a large horn is used will a loudspeaker 
work on a crystal set? If not, how many tubes 
are necessary?—VAN PETTERSON, JR. 
No, a crystal detector will not operate a 
loudspeaker. At least three tubes are needed, 
a detector and two audio amplifiers. 








THE RADIO CITY IN MINIATURE 


PARKS CHARD has seen the models of the 
Radio City which is to be built on Manhattan 
Island at a cost estimated to be $250,000,000. John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., is the landlord of this magic town 
that will cover three city blocks between Forty-eighth 
and Fifty-first Streets in New York. The main gate- 
way will be on Fifth Avenue. And up from the center 
of the modern scientific acropolis will be a skyscraper 
sixty-five stories in height. 

The radio engineers and architects are bending 
every effort to peer ten years ahead in designing this 
center of entertainment, because in 
radio things become quickly obsolete. 
The city will not be completed before 
1935 and by that time it is expected that 
broadcasting will be vastly changed. 
Television will probably be here. And 
that will revolutionize the broadcasting 
structure as well as the technique and 
art of radio entertainment. Twenty- 
seven studios, all designed for television 
will be built, and space will be provided 
so that the number can be increased to 
forty-three should more studios be 
needed in the future. 

Sparks Chard asked M. H. Ayles- 
worth, President of the National Broad- 
casting Company, when he expected 
television, and he replied: 

“We are laying our plans for practical 
television, because we believe television 
will emerge definitely from the labora- 
tory at about the time that Radio City is 
finished. But despite careful planning 
there is always the danger that the 
future wil! overtake us before we know 
it. That we must guard against. Radio 
will not be alone in this electrical com- 
munity. There will be two large 
theaters, one for motion-pictures. Pro- 
vision is made for an opera house, office 
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buildings, shops, extensive subterranean areas for 
parking of automobiles, a promenade and landscaped 
gardens all in the heart of New York.” 

It is anticipated that thousands of visitors will flock 
to the City of Radio. Separate elevators will be pro- 
vided to take them to the gallery floors, where in 
regular theater seats they can be comfortable while 
they look down into the radio-television studios 
through sound-proof glass partitions. Several of the 
broadcasting chambers will be at least 115 feet long, 
65 feet wide and three stories high. These will be 
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Model of the $250,000,000 Radio City which is to be built on Manbattan Island. 
There will be at least twenty-seven radio studios equipped for television as well 
as sound broadcasts 


designed for perfection in acoustical effects. And the 
engineers plan an increased use of the directional or 
“searchlight” type of microphone, which is set up at 
some distance from the performers. It is now being 
used with marked success in broadcasting large sym- 
phony orchestras and operas. 

Several of the studios will incorporate a novel 
adaptation of the revolving-stage idea, except that the 
control room, containing the technical apparatus and 
operator, rather than the stage will be on a turntable. 
The circular-shaped control room will be built in the 
middle of four diagonally transected 
studios so that the operators can quickly 
switch from one studio to another, 
giving an almost unbroken continuity 
and instantaneous change of scene in the 
case of a television performance. 

The studios will have what are known 
as floating walls, floors and ceilings. This 
means that each studio will be com- 
pletely soundproofed. It is possible 
that the television masts will go aloft 
from the 65-story skyscraper. But first 
of all the engineers must make tests to 
determine whether or not the trans 
mitter will work efficiently on \lan- 
hattan Island midst the high steel 
structures. It may be necessary to 
locate the image transmitters in the 
suburbs, as is usually done in the case of 
broadcasting. The suburban sites en- 
able the broadcasts to get on their way 
in space before the lofty steel-like fingers 
of the skyscrapers pluck them from the 
air. Then they have a chance to find 
the antenna wires. The steel struc tures 
sap the energy from the passing wave 
so that the television image may arr!v¢ 
on the screen mangled and tangle: an 
sometimes a face is freckled by siati¢ 

(Concluded on page 37) 
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America’s leading camp directors all agree 


...GRIPS are 





At many famous boys’ camps in all barts of America, Grips, the Speed Shoes, are the favorite footwear. Read below, what the directors of these camps say about Grips 
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OYS! Here’s a test that will give Look at that Grip Sure, with the famous patented suction 


“Shoes ave imaportant. 1 urge the boys of you the surprise of your life. A cup sole and the super-fit upper. See the Cleeto, with its 
ake my camp to wear Grips.” great experiment in footwork. A stunt scientific racing tire tread sole. It is built to fit every curve 
im ROBERT TINDALE, Director of that will open your eyes. and flexure of the feet. They’re speedshoes, boys! Try them 
te a Camp Wonposet, Conzecticut 


on at the local shoe store where Grips are sold. The cou- 


ded, First. Lace up a pair of Grips at the , 
. hee a pon below brings you the name of the store. The owner 
local shoe store that carries them. The F ; ; 
: . of that store will be your friend for life. Beacon Falls Rubber 
‘Grips keep a fellow om bis feet more shoe man will be glad to fit you, just a ili Ue anes Rl aint 
urely and give him that extra bit of for this little stunt. © pany, . oe, SASSI. 
speed and confidence to do things well.” 
Director of Second. Run up the floor of the store. 
GREATER CAMP ROOSEVELT, Stop suddenly. Try it twice, because 
the Wisconsin a A 5 
lor you won’t believe it the first time. 
Dp at © 
cing This is what will happen. When you 
vm- i 
' Sure footwork — speed, safety and lace them up and stand on them you'll 
oat confidence. That is why I urge my boys ‘ R 
~ wear Grips.” alias find they fit you like the skin around 
— WILLIAM H. MORGAN, Director of an orange. Right up under the instep 
“e Camp Maranacock, Maine ...all around the foot. They make you 
. the y y 
_ F feel as though you could run the hun- 
ee dred in nothing flat. Give you twice 
er a recommend Grips to the boys who as much self - confidence. When you G e t t re e 6 R 3 A T 
n the Gi attend my camp.” ‘ 
— run in them, they seem to make you “GRIPS FUN BOOK” 
coil DR. CHARLES A. ROBINSON, b et ey pe 
Ths Director of Camp Pokosmoonsbine | Jl), because they let every muscle do Bet Senden he ana ooo 
porn: in the Adirondacks its stuff. And when you stop, you stop. of America. How to Stage 0 Real Cir; 
ssible - 


Track Meet, Bud’s Great Detective 
Mystery Game,FunWith a Home-made 
Glider,and many otherexciting Thrills 
that you can duplicate. A book packed 
from cover to cover with blood-tin- 


ot P No skid, no loss of balance. 
first 


pore Think of base-running, fielding liners. 


‘For fast tennis, mountain climbing, in 


j ; lingFUN. By mail, 10 cents. Or get a 
rans- ° ‘ . 7; cents. Or get 
Mes: i or et any kind, Grips are Think of indoor and outdoor track FREE Gtips store, good for « Book 
“tec ll % ideal shoes. work, leapfrog, forcing rallies on the FREE, ‘The, coupon below with 10 


y to THOMAS E, FREEMAN, Director of 


pon without money brings you the 


tennis court. Boy, think of a million 





he ‘ name of the nearest Grips store. 
the Camp Samoset, New Hampshire : . 

ase of things that Grips can make you do bet- 

gs . ter and faster than you ever thought 

ngers you could! 


1) thelglg For sure, fast footwork, I urge my boys 
, find ° wear Grips.” 

ome L. D. ROYS, Director of 

ne Camp Idlewild, New Hampshire 


Is it any wonder that leading boys’ Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Company, Dept.B2, Beacon Falls, Conn. 
camp directors all over America are 2 I enclose 10 cents for a copy of the GRIPS FUN BOOK 


; 5 0 Send me name of nearest GRIPS store 
strong for Grips? They have something Pe 


a rrive 
| ant 
iatic. 
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Waiting for the Stork 











Life Publishing Company has graciously permitted this reproduction of Wilham 
Balfour-Ker’s “The Hurry Call”, first printed in LIFE, December 3rd, 1904. 








HE nation will paya special 

honor to its mothers on 
May tenth. Presents and to 
kens of family love will make 
Mother’s Day memorable. 


But while more than 2,000,000 
women passed safely through 
childbirth last year, 16,000 
died. More than 10,000 of 
these women might have been 
saved if they had received 
proper prenatal and maternity 
care and skilful assistance. 
What was not done for them, 
however, can be done.for pro- 
spective mothers. 


The one way and the only way 
that a woman can escape some 
of the hazards of motherhood is 
to consult a doctor skilled in 
maternity cases immedi- 
ately after she receives 
her first message from 
the stork, promising a 
most precious gift. 


Or if, for financial rea- 
sons, she is unable to 
consult a physician, she 
will probably find in 
most progressive com- 
munities a Maternity 
Center where she will be 
given sympathetic and 
expert guidance. She 
may be told that she 


h 


should have a change / iy, 
of diet, or should take a 
more rest. She may ree =4: 
quire immediate medical “iia 
or surgical care. i 





Her doctor or the Center will 
explainthelawsofnaturewhich 
she must obey toavoid needless 
suffering—perhaps tragedy. 
And she will be given instruc- 
tions for safeguarding her baby 
as wellas herself. 


Every woman who is to be- 
come a mother should have an 
early physical examination, in- 
cluding a blood pressure test 
and other tests invariably 
given in the great institutions 
which are teaching the world 
how to avoid dangers and 
anxieties formerly considered 
inevitable. These institutions 
have proved that modern scien- 
tific attention will reduce the 
deathrate among mothers 

more than two-thirds. 


The mother-to-be should 
remain under her doc- 
tor’s care, or under the 
guidance of the Mater- 
nity Center, until the 
stork has kept his prom- 
ise and this happy mes- 
sage can be sent out— 
“Mother and child are 
doing well”. 


The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company will 
gladly mail free, ‘‘Infor- 
mation for Expectant 
Mothers”, and a booklet 
describing the work 
doneat a well-conducted 
Maternity Center. Ask 
for Booklets 531-B. 


METROPOLITAN LirE INSURANCE CoMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 





ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


© 1931 m. t. 1. co. 





The Rumbling Bald Caves 

By Eagle Scout Bill Edgerton 
LAST summer our troop camped for two 
weeks in western North Carolina at the 
foot of a most interesting mountain. “‘Rum- 
bling Bald Mountain,” as it is called, over- 
looks the historic Hickory Nut Valley, 
through which De Soto and, later, Daniel 
Boone passed on their expeditions westward. 
The mountain got its name from the fact that, 
between 1875 and 1895, a strange rumbling 
was frequently heard coming from it. This 
rumbling is thought to have been caused by 
avalanches of stone. In one place, high up 
on the mountain side, there is a great heap 
of gigantic rocks. In this there are a number 
of large cracks and holes which are called the 

* Rumbling Bald Caves.” 

During camp we made several hikes to 
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There is one cave that will always stan, 
out in my mind as the most interesting o/ th, 
group. We crawled through the entrinee. 
which was set far back, almost out of sigh; 
between big boulders, and found ourselves j;, 
a tall passage—or crack—about fifteen feo 
long. Beyond this, nearly ten feet lower 
was a ledge. 

It was decided that only two of us should 
go farther into the cave—Carl C— ana | 
Carl went first, carefully making his wa, 
down to the ledge. On the left was a cre vice. 
which gradually deepened as it went back 
We crept cautiously along the ledge tu the 
end. Here the crevice was quite . ‘ep 
Ahead, the right wall of the cave slanted ». hit 
This wall had cracked in two, and the bo! ‘om 
half had slipped out of place a few in: lies 
making it possible to walk on the crack nd 
lean against the wall for support. 

Carl stepped across to ‘the crack, asd | 
followed. Below us, the wall sloped off i: the 
dark. We could not see the bottom. We 
looked up; even with the aid of our f!,sh- 
lights we could not see the top of the cay 

We reached the end of the crack, and s})one 
our lights ahead. The walls went baci as 
far as we could see; but there was apparent]; 
no way to continue. In fact, I'm afraid that 
at the time I was not so sure I wanted |.) go 
any farther! 

There we were, far down in a big, black 
hole in the ground—I mean, in the rock, not 
knowing at what time some great stone 
might slip and send us tumbling into that 
great blackness below. 

Suddenly, as we stood on that crack, Car! 
half-whispered, “Bill!” 





Scouts coming out of the 
first cave of Rumbling 
Bald Mountain. The 
entrance is directly be- 
hind the last Scout. { At 
right} Results when a 
part of the mountain- 
side fell. The size of 
the rocks may be judge 

by comparison with the 
young pine tree at the 

right. 


these caves. It was 
necessary to go in smal! 
groups because of the 
danger in taking a large 
number to such a place. 
I went with the last and 
largest party, made up 
of thirteen scouts. We 
had as a guide a scout 
who had been with one 
of the earlier groups, 
Lane B 

We left early one 
afternoon and were soon 
making our way up the 
mountainside. Finally, 
after scrambling through 
one last patch of poison ivy and thick under- 
growth, we got our first view of the rocks. 
Up the mountainside as far as we could see 
were stones ranging in size from tiny frag- 
ments to giant boulders bigger than houses. 
It was an awe-inspiring sight to look up at the 
tons and tons of rock, which, should they fall, 
would crush us as we crush a match box. We 
saw many stones that looked as if they 
might fall at any moment. 

The entrance to the first cave was so small 
we could hardly get through. Once inside, 
though, we found ourselves in a very large 
room. With the aid of our flashlights we were 
able to get some idea of the size and shape of 
the interior. It was probably fifty or sixty feet 
high, and rather long, but narrow. The walls 
and roof were formed by rocks wedged to- 
gether; and the floor was so uneven that we 
climbed, rather than walked across the cave. 
Here and there in the walls and roof were 
cracks through which faint rays of light shone 
We climbed out through another opening 
of the cave, and found ourselves in a different 
part of this rocky wonderland. Near by a 
great wall of rock had fallen. I climbed to a 
point opposite this wall, and took a picture 
of it. I wanted to get one of the scouts in the 
photograph, but we could find no way to 
reach the wall. 

No one knows how many caves were formed 
by this avalanche. We found six, but were 
able to get into only five of them. The other 
groups from our camp had entered the sixth 
one, but when we reached it, we found that a 
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rock had fallen, blocking the entrance! 














“Huh?” 
“This rock moved! This rock we’re stand- 


ing on! Moved just about an inch. Didn't 
you feel it?” 

At the time, I thought I did feel it. Now. 
I hardly believe it moved, but we were so 
excited then that our imaginations were 
working overtime. If it had been a smuller 
rock, we should not have been so disturbed, 
but the thought of this great stone, so big we 
could not see all of it, slipping—well, it wasa 
very good excuse for deciding we had seen 
enough of that cave. 

“Let’s get out of here, quick!” Carl said: 
and I was in no mood to argue with him «bout 
it. We wasted no time in getting off * that 
rock,” and were soon‘with the others at the 
entrance of the cave. 

As it was getting rather late when we 
came out, we soon started down the mountain 
toward camp. Every single boy azreed 
that this was the best hike we had t:ken. 
We had visited an unusual place; one thal 
has been changed very little by man. 

I am looking forward to the time wien | 
may spend an enjoyable day or two climbing 
once more among the giant rocks that form 
the Rumbling Bald Caves. 


Three Hours with a United Szcates 
Destroyer 
By Erich W. Schoeppe ; 
“PD? YOU find any comfort aboard ship 
after perhaps a two-week’s cruise 
about sea?” I asked. 
“Say,” answered the chief petty officer. 
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What do You Consider the Most Important 
Mechanical Part of an Automobile? 








|’ YOU were asked to name the most impor- 
tant mechanical unit of an automobile, 
you would probably think first of the engine. 


And the dictionary would approve your choice. 
The very word automobile means self-moving 
—and it is the engine which moves the car. 


If, however, you were to put this question to 
an engineer, he would probably point into the 
deep interior of the engine. His choice might 
very reasonably be the crankshaft—the massive 
sha‘t of tested steel whose function it is to trans- 
late the up-and-down motion of the pistons into 
the smooth rotary power which drives the car. 


Now this shaft, if you were to look at it as it 
is built for Cadillac and La Salle automobiles, 
might strike you as being merely a heavy 
mass of steel forged into a very unusual shape. 


Balancing the 4 > ag 
Cadillac-La Salle crankshaft ’ 


But, as a matter of fact, this bulky 
mass of metal is as finely built as 
the tiny balance staff in the heart 
of your watch. Its design is calcu- 
lated to the highest degree of ac- 
curacy. Its weight is distributed for 
exact balance. Its wide bearing sur- 
faces are machined to limits of 
accuracy that rival the watch- 


maker’s exquisite handiwork. 


For Cadillac engineers know that 
only when this shaft is correctly 
designed, precisely built and prop- 
erly fitted, can they attain the high 
character of performance—smooth, 
flexible, quiet, dependable—which 
is the pride of every Cadillac and 
La Salle owner. 
* * * 

In designing a crankshaft, Cadillac 
engineers start with one big factor 
in their favor — they design it for 
a V-type engine. This engine type 
is the shortest, in proportion to 
piston displacement, ever devised 
for a motor car. That means that 
the crankshaft can be short. And the shorter 
and stiffer the crankshaft can be made, the less 
chance there is for twisting of the shaft causing 
what engineers call torsional vibration. 


Cadillac engineers also design the crankshaft to 
be in constant balance with the connecting rods 
and pistons, whatever the position of these parts 
may be as the shaft rotates, They achieve this 
aim by the use of counterweights which are so 
mounted upon the shaft that the entire assembly 
runs as smoothly as a finely balanced flywheel. 


The shaft is forged from alloy steel of a compo- 
sition especially developed, through a long series 
of experiments, to withstand the exceptional 
stresses which the crankshaft must undergo. 


Furthermore, the shaft is repeatedly inspected 
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during the process of manufacture. These exam 
inations begin immediately after forging and 
before a machine tool has touched the steel. 
If it is approved at that time, the shaft is next 
machined to the correct size and shape. So 
accurate are the dimensions to be met that cer- 
tain of the measuring gauges are insulated lest 
the heat of the workman’s hand expand the gauge 
and permit error. Finally, the shaft is polished 
to mirror smoothness on all bearing surfaces. 


Final examination of the shaft is made with a 
magnifying glass. If this inspection discloses 
any defects, even though they may be invisible 
to the naked eye, the shaft is rejected. 


Equal accuracy is required in mounting the 
shaft in the crankcase. Main bearings are held 
to limits of .0002 of an inch. In other words, 
the bearings which support the shaft are not 
permitted to vary from exact size by so much 
as one-tenth of the thickness of a human hair. 


Crankshafts for Cadillac and La Salle cars are 
built and installed with the patient and thorough- 
going care suited to their vital importance as 
factors in fine performance. 


And in these fine crankshafts, you find basic rea- 

sons for that smoothness, flexibility and uncom- 

mon freedom from adjustments and repairs for 

which Cadillac and LaSalle owners prize their cars. 
° 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICH. “ . OSHAWA, ONT 
ane —— 
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Winning 


Smiles 


depend on clean, 
healthy teeth... 


‘ 
Sparkling, attractive teeth make a win- 
ning smile...and a winning smile makes 
you more popular. Everyone you meet 
notices your teeth, fellows! Keep them 
clean! Use Colgate’s morning and night. 
It does the job . . . quickly and surely! 


More people use Colgate’s...and more 
dentists recommend it than any other 
toothpaste. That’s because it has a fast- 
working, penetrating foam that not only 
cleans your teeth, but also surges into 
the tiny hide-aways where particles of 
food gather, and decay starts. 


We are so sure that you'll like Colgate’s 
and will want to use it right along that 
we will send you a tube free/ All you 
have to do is write your name and ad- 
dress on the coupon below, and slip it 
in an envelope. Try Colgate’s a week, 
and find how much fresher your mouth 
feels... and see if your teeth don’t take 
on a wonderful new sparkle! 


Ask your Coach—or your Scout Master 
what he thinks of the importance of keeping 
your teeth in good condition. Ask him if 
cleanliness isn’t your one best bet. Then get 
started on your road to healthier, better look- 
with Colgate’s. 


ing teeth... 








FR E E COLGATE, Dept. M-1071, P.O.Box 

375, Grand Central Post Office, New 

York City. Please send me a free tube of ‘Colgate’s 

Ribbon Dental Cream, with booklet, * “How to 
Keep Teeth and Mouth Healthy.” 





Name. 


Address 

















| the engine-room,” 


“‘any ship built for war never was supposed 
to be made for comfort.” 

The above portion of a rather interrogative 
conversation took place within walls of two- 
inch steel on board the United States Naval 
+ Destroyer, Decatur, No. 341, at the officers’ 
chow table during the recent stay of the 
Western coast fleet in New York City. 

“If a submerged mine should strike this 
ship,” I asked the ship’s doctor, “ what chance 
would you stand for escape?” 

“You would be lucky,” he replied, 
had time to count the score.” 

Instantaneously nine officers seated at the 
chow produced a hardy sea laugh which am- 
plified still more within the small dining 
salon. 

Thus ended possibly the most thrilling 
chow I ever enjoyed. The menu was fine 
too, consisting of pot roast, boiled potatoes, 
lettuce, plenty of gravy, ice-cream, and that 
black “‘he-man”’ java of the seas. 

Following chow I was taken to the engine- 
room which is located about mid-ship. 
Climbing down a small ladder through a 
steel hatch I entered a small chamber. 

“Why the complicated process to reach 
I questioned. 

‘The engine-room,” an officer, J. W. 
Thompkinson, explained, “is under constant 
| air-pressure. This is kept to permit perfect 


if you 





| combustion in the large oil-burners.” 


Under normal conditions, I learned, a 
pressure of six to eight pounds is kept, al- 
though under full speed it is often increased 
to approximately twenty-five pounds. The 
air is drawn through large fans which can 
be increased or decreased in combination 
with perfect performance of the engines. 

The constant roar of the oil-burners made 
it almost impossible to converse. Moreover, 
this in conjunction with the intense heat 
made it rather uncomfortable for the 
writer. 

“Say, Steve,” 
it get to be down here. 
it?” 

“No sir,”’ replied a petty officer, “I should 
judge about 145 to 150 degrees.” 

Continuing over a small steel bridge we 
passed about the large boilers and the steam 
turbines. The turbines, I was told, are the 
most efficient machines in changing steam 
energy into physical power. 

Leaving the engine-room through another 
pressure chamber we entered the engineer’s 
working quarters. Here was stationed a 
young gob drawing various mechanical plans. 
It is possible for any high-school graduate, 
within the age limitations, to gain entrance 
into the United States Naval Academy by 
working and studying aboard any ship in the 
fleet. 

The galleys, approximately the size of a city 
kitchenette, can be termed as practically a 
scientific-managed laboratory. Cooking is 
done entirely by steam-compression vats 
which are connected with the boilers. The 
large vats, used mainly for stews, soups and 
other liquid eatables, are built in such a 
manner as to remain in a horizontal position 
while out to sea. Electrically devised re- 
frigerators are another modern convenience 
of to-day’s destroyer. 

In the bow of the ship there is a modern- 
size cannon which has a shooting radius of 
over seven miles. On the port and starboard 
sides of the destroyer are also stationed 
several torpedo tubes. These tubes are 
termed as “fishes’’ by the sailors and cost 
from seven to eight thousand dollars. Each 
tube is mounted on a revolving disk which 
sends the torpedo in any direction suited. 
All guns are electrically connected with a 
device located on the bridge of the destroyer. 
When the officer in charge wants to fire a 
torpedo he does so by simply pressing a small 
button. Each tube works on the principal 
of a double-barreled shot-gun. 

The destroyers are about three hundred 
feet in length with a beam of twenty-five 
feet. While such a structure permits a speed 
of 32 knots an hour under full steam, it is 
greatly handicapped because each roll of the 
sea is absorbed on board. 

Each night, if weather permits, the officers 
and crew both join on deck and enjoy several 
reels of motion-picture film. Sailors have a 
great fascination for serial pictures and oftena 
salty gob waits with patience for the long day 
of summer to end so as to permit the show- 
ing of the following episode. It was stated 
that current pictures are often projected 
simultaneously with their appearance on 


asked my guide, “‘ what does 
About 160, doesn’t 








Broadway. 


(Concluded from page 32) 


While in New York City all naval men had 
an open invitation to attend any baseball 
game in the Major leagues. Among the 
sailors I came in contact with, baseball 
proved obviously their favorite sport. Sim- 
ilar invitations are extended to the navy in 
other sections of the country. 

Numerous radio horns are stationed in 
various quarters about the ship. This mod- 
ern feature enables the officers and sailors 
to gain entertainment as well as news from all 
sections of the world. The entire network is 
assembled with the main radio-room which 
has power to touch all portions of the globe. 
The wireless also provides any personal news 
that might be of immediate importance to 
members aboard. 

At the chow table I was informed that a 
member of the crew heard of his mother’s 
death some ten minutes after it occurred. In 
another few minutes flashes were sent back 
to his home town. All in all, the entire com- 
munication took about half an hour. 

On Monday, May 29, the entire fleet of 
battleships, hospital boats, and destroyers 
sailed out over the green waters of New York 
Harbor into the Atlantic. The following day 
President Herbert Hoover and ‘prominent 
offic ials of the government witnessed a 

“make-believe” war off Hampton Roads, 
Virginia. During the war play, as it is called 
by the sailors, hundreds of airplanes were 
catapulted off the battleships. Smoke 
screens, torpedo practice and many other war 
formalities were rehearsed. 

It is interesting to know that the com- 
manding officer on board a destroyer has a 
device by which he can signal the engine- 
room and order any type of smoke he prefers 
to pour from the great funnels. There are 
five selections, black-white, clear, no-smoke, 
and smoke screen. 

This is an important device in warfare, for 
often a ship can glide over the sea unsighted 
by an enemy. 

Following the exhibition the entire Western 
fleet continued down the coast and through 
the Panama Canal to the peaceful Pacific. 
They reached their station at San Diego on 
June 22, and once again are floating in their 
own waters. Throughout all cruises naval 
orders and formations are carried out the 
full twenty-four hours of the day. However, 
marine life is equal to that of the land, for 
it has gripped men since the beginning of 
time, and will do so for centuries to come. 


Nature Study 
By Eagle Scout Geo. Lowery, Jr. 

T HAS been said that “Scouting” is a 

game. As far as my work in the Boy 
Scouts has extended, it has been the most 
enjoyable game I have ever played. From the 
time I began as a tenderfoot until now as 
examiner of the nature merit badges, it has 
held some of the best times I have ever had, 
the work being play and the play always 
educational. As to the latter, even as ex- 
aminer the scouts have taught me things that 
I would have otherwise never observed. A 
short time ago, a scout asked me the differ- 
ence between a weed and a flower. After 
hesitating for a moment, I told him that a 
weed was a flower out of place. That satis- 
fied his question, but I thought of it much 
more myself. 

I have seen some funny instances happen 
during the time I have instructed scouts in 
nature study. Of them all I think the 
funniest, yet the saddest, was the time a boy 
who had been studying the mounted speci- 
men of birds in a museum before making his 
first field trip. When he did go on that trip 
and was asked the name of a bird sitting on 
the end of a wharf, which, by the way, was a 
brown pelican, he replied with all seriousness, 
“‘ruby-throated hummingbird.” That sounds 
unreasonable, but get a bunch of fellows 
out in the woods who have never given a 
bird a thought before and many things 
will happen like that. 

While instructing in nature work at the 
Scout camp of Columbus, Ohio, this past 
summer, I had a boy run up to me, breath- 
less, and say that he had just seen a bald 
eagle sitting in the middle of a field near the 
camp. I had not seen any eagles around the 
camp, so I rushed out to see the bird that he 
was so excited over. When I arrived at the 
field I found it to be a turkey vulture. It is 
a common occurrence to have someone report 
a green bird with yellow head, red tail, 
etc. It proved to me that there is such a 
thing as color blindness. 
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The method of instruction that I ay, 
always used is one of my own origin and js 
therefore, very simple, but it has al ays 
worked so I have had no reason to chan:'e ;t 
I never take over twelve on a bird hike. () 
camp there were usually twenty to thirty wait. 
ing to go; however, with a large bunch only , 
few birds are seen and the ones that are r«ally 
interested do not derive the benefits that ‘hey 
would otherwise with not so many a! ny. 
When a bird is seen each one remains ¢ jie 
until all have reached a decision, then «ach 
one expresses his opinion. At times whvn | 
take the entire camp on a hike, each one 
has a sheet of paper, and when the first Sird 
is seen they write the name opposite the 
first number. I keep a sheet myself and aj 
the end of the trip only have to check t)ieirs 
with mine. However, it is best to insiruct 
as much as possible when with a large gr up, 
rather than let them test their own knowl- 
edge, the thing they usually wish todo. But 
always the majority think they know « lot 
and really know little. 

A serious mistake that a young teacher of 
ornithology can make is trying to make his 
pupil think he knows everything. It has 
been said, “‘you can fool some of the people 
some of the time, but you can’t fool all the 
people all the time.” Let me see you fool a 
bunch of Boy Scouts. When I am asked to 
name a bird that I do not know, I say, “I 
don’t know, but come on let’s find out.” 
That arouses interest, and the student «oes 
not think of you not knowing. If you tell 
him that it is a certain kind of bird and then 
he finds out it is something else, the result is 
serious, and his estimation of you asa teacher 
will drop below par. The students always 
expect an examiner to know everything, but 
by using your wits you can always keep ahead 
of them on things that you do not know, fora 
teacher never gets so smart but what they 
can learn more. 


How to Train for an Athletic Event 
By William T. Sherwood 


N TRAINING for an athletic event, there 
are three things that must be rigidly ob- 
served by the athlete. These are diet, method 
of training, and the amount of sleep gotten. 
If you watch your diet and eat only good 
wholesome food and drink no_ harmful 
stimulants such as coffee, tea, and liquor, you 
will be feeling fine so far as diet is concerned. 
Your day should be made up into some sort of 
a routine with a definite time for everything. 
There should be about fifteen minutes’ exer- 
cise every morning, to work up an appetite 


for breakfast. At least one hour and a half 
after breakfast is soon enough to start on your 
outdoor work. This work should last about 


three hours, with a shower or fifteen minutes’ 
dip to finish off the morning’s work. 

The mid-day meal should be the main 
meal of the day. This meal should be sub- 
stantial, but not large to an excessive dezree. 
After dinner should come an hour of rest, 
followed by some mild exercise, such as 4 
game of golf or tennis. After taking a light 
supper, the evening should be spent in read- 
ing or study of some sort. You should, at 
the latest, be in bed by ten o'clock. 

Among athletes there is one thing that is 
very dangerous to your health. This is 
what is commonly called overtraining, the 
habit of training on one thing all the time 
and, consequently, breaking down your 
health and ruining your form. It is all right 
to specialize in one thing, if you don’t «arry 
it too far. Why not have some variety and 
try to excel in more than one thins; in 
other words, be an “all-round” athlete 


Another thing essential to the making of 
a good athlete is sportsmanship, woking 
with the other fellow and not trying to cover 
ourselves with glory. It’s lots better to 
take the loss of a game in good spirit than to 


be a bad loser. 

Another thing important in sports is the 
quality of fairness. Just because the other 
fellow plays dirty football is no reason for 
you to fellow his example. 

Suppose you go to a football canp to 
work for the team. After two weeks of hard 
work, you are informed that you failed to 
make the first team and have been put of 
the third team with no chance to play 10 
any of the big games. What do you do, 
laugh it off, or quit on the spot? The man 
who will sit on the bench and root while he 
is burning up to get on the field is the real 
sport. He may be on the third team now, 
but he'll be a star next year. 
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Sherlock Holmes, 
working out a baffling cipher. 
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May CIPHER 






























yur 1. COMFORT TOE: 

rht ; Hood Canvas Shoes have a spe- 

TY 7 cially built toe pattern that 

nd wears longer and prevents chaf- 

in : ing and blistering because all 
é the seams are on the outside. 

of 4 You get more for your money 

with Hoods. 


to 2. SURE-FOOTED SOLES: 


to The soles of Hood Canvas Shoes 

are Smokrepe in molded or cut- 
ne out patterns with special grip- 
or ping power and are made of the 


toughest, longest wearing rub- 
ber. You get more for your money 
with Hoods. 





Aco 


“ E | 5 HOOD POINTS that will help you win THE TREASURE 


3. STURDY UPPERS: 


The uppers of Hood Shoes wear 
longer than ordinary canvas 
shoe uppers because the plys of 
sturdy canvas are vulcanized 
solidly into one piece by a spe- 
cial Hood Process. You get more 
for your money with Hoods. 


4. HYGEEN INSOLE: 


An exclusive insole makes Hood 
Canvas Shoes an immense im- 
provement over other athletic 
footwear. It does not absorb 
perspiration, but allows it to 
evaporate gradually without 
leaving an unpleasant odor. 
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Solve it and 
win a Prize 


KLCIM 


eo in the Hoon 
TREASURE HUNT 








1. Atwater Kent Radio. 2. Elto 
Outboard Motor. 3. Old Town 
Safety Canoe. 4. Old Town Boat. 
5. Camping Outfit (Fulton tent, Gold 
Medal cots, chairs, American Kamp-Kook, blankets, 
Wear Ever utensils). 6. Agfa Ansco Mo- 
tion Picture Camera. 7. Grand 
Slam Golf Clubs in Clark Leather 
Bag. 8. Columbia Bicycle. 


FOR 50 NEXT BEST ANSWERS, 
choice of: 


FOR 2 BEST ANSWERS, 
choice of: 
1. Magnan Tennis Racquet. 2. In- 


gersoll Mite Wrist Watch. 3. Agfa 
Ansco Vest Pocket Camera. 4. 
Daisy Air Rifle. 5. Wear Ever 
Aluminum Camp Kit. 6. Wear 
Ever Canteen. 7. Blue Bear Arch- 
ery Set. 8. Spalding Swimming 
Suit. 9. Octigan Pitching Shoes. 
10. Dinky Link Obstacle Golf Set. 





RULES OF THE TREASURE HUNT: 


















FIRST - Solve the cipher message printed in the panel above. 
It tells where to look for buried treasure. To help you, Hood 
has prepared a thrilling book called “Secret Writing.” It 
explains the solution of several kinds of ciphers—including 


this one! Send for this FREE book and go ahead. 


SECOND - When you have solved the cipher message, read 
it over carefully. Then read the 5 Hood Points in the box. 
You will find that the message contains 2 or more “key” 
words which also appear in one of the 5 Hood Points. Just 
find which Point this is. 


THIRD - Now write a paragraph of not more than 100 words 
telling why you think this Hood Point is important in a good 
canvas shoe. Then send your paragraph and your solution 
of the cipher to the TREASURE HUNT JUDGES, Hood 
Rubber Company, Watertown, Mass. Write your name, 
address, age and choice of first and second prizes at 
the top of each sheet of paper. The Prizes will be 
awarded for the best paragraphs plus the correct solu- 
tion of the cipher. Mail answers by June 15. 




















You get more for your money 
with Hoods. 


5. FIRM ARCH SUPPORT: 


Although Hood Canvas Shoes 
are flexible and allow natural 
foot freedom, their special last 
gives firmer arch support and 
keeps your foot in the correct 
posture. One of the many reasons 
Hoods are the choice of athletes. 
You get more for your money 
with Hoods. 


(Look carefully and see which of 
these “points” contains the “‘key’’ 
words!) 


(Prizes will be presented in July) 
{Winners will be listed in the October magazine} 





1 48-page book,“Secret Writing,” containing a History 
FREE! of Ciphers, explanations of many kinds of ciphers 
and Edgar Allan Poe’s famous cipher mystery story, “The 
Gold Bug.” Ask your Hood Dealer for a copy or send for it. 











HOOD RUBBER CO., Inc., Watertown, Mass. ®*? 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your book, 
“Secret Writing.” 
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Get K More & Wear'tum.with Ki Hoods 


HOOD MAKES CANVAS SHOES + RUBBER FOOTWEAR = TIRES - RUBBER SOLES AND HEELS - RUBBER FLOOR TILING 
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Woodchuck wont budge 


" HAT, leave my hole? Nothing doing! With 
all the boys using this new Kleanbore Hi- 
Speed cartridge these days! No, SIR! It didn’t 


give my dad time to duck. He’s gone.” 




















Experts hail it as the first big improvement since 






Remington introduced Kleanbore — faster, truer, 






more smashing power. Average velocity 25% 





greater—in some instances 35%. Average power 





increased 50% — in some instances 80%. The new 





Hi-Speed .22’s are made in short, long, long rifle 





and W. R. F. cartridges. Solid and hollow point 
bullets of greased lead, or SILVADRY (ungreased). 


They’re the only rim fire cartridges with brass cases 







like those used for high power and military car- 





tridges. Get them from your dealer. Write for de- 





scriptive folder. Address: Remington Ammunition 


Works, 1734 Sea View Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Use hollow point bullets 
for game and pests 


Remington, 


KLEANBORE. 


HI-SPEED .22’s 


Go to your dealer and ask him to show you The 
Remington Standard American Dollar Pocket Knife 






























Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


©1931 R. A. Co. 

























Clay for Pottery 

1. Where can I ob- 
tain artist's clay for the 
Pottery Merit Badge? 

2. Is it necessary to 
throw a pottery form on a potter's wheel if the 
use of one cannot be secured? 

3. Where might I obtain the use of one? 

4. Will the Latin language pass me on the 
Interpreting Merit Badge?—Scout GEORGE 
Wace, Jr. 

1. From the Stewart Clay Co., 633 East 
16th St., New York City. 

2. Yes, this is one of the requirements for 
the badge. 

3. Make one. 

4. No. It must be a modern foreign 
language. ° 


Preserving a Wasp 
1. How can you preserve a wasp? 
2. Can you preserve butterflies and bees by 
the same means?—Rosert QuINN. 
1. Put a pin through it and let it dry. 
2. Yes. 


Rattlesnake Bite 

1. Is there any cure for a rattlesnake bite? 

2. How can you tell a poisonous snake bite 
from a non-poisonous bite?—Lrwis CouEn, JR. 

1. Yes, if taken in time. Get a doctor at 
once. See Handbook for Boys. 

2. No way of telling from the bite itself. 
A poisonous snake “strikes” straight, and 
leaves two punctures made by the fangs. 
Rattlesnakes have rattles, of course. Unless 
you are sure that a snake is not poisonous, 
better treat its bite as poisonous. 


Indian Names 


1. Will you please tell me the Indian name 
for Beaver? 

2. How did the Indians name their sons?— 
Scout Leon WEINTRAUB. 

1. Kte-ma-que. 

2. From things that happened or things 
they saw at the time. Some had many names. 


Birds of Prey 

1. Please tell me where I can get information 
on Birds of Prey; the Raptore family. 

2. Is the goat-sucker a night-hawk? 

3. What family does the night-hawk belong 
to?—Burton Moore. 

1. The New York State Museum, Memoir 
No. 12, Birds of New York. The Hawks & 
Owls of the United States, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1893. 

2. No, the night-hawk is a goat-sucker. 

3. Caprinultae. 


One of the Pioneers 
Did Jim Bridger have two Indian wives?— 
Scout ALDEN Hayes. 
Yes. But Jim Bridger did not run a harem. 
When one wife died he married another. 


Propelling a Raft 

What is the best method of propelling a raft 
in deep water where poles cannot be used?— 
Scout Epwarp GrossLey. 

Large rafts are propelled by sweeps. A 
sweep is a pole with a piece of board fastened 
to one end for a blade. A hole in the pole fits 
over a pin or stake on the raft. Another 
method is by a long sweep, or oar, between 
two “thole” pins. 


A Chameleon 

1. Where can I buy a chameleon? 

2. What shall I feed it? 

3. What is their average span of life?-—A 
Scout. 

1. Most Pet Shops. 

2. Flies. 

3. Depends upon conditions. Those in 
captivity usually die after a few months. 


Insignia 
Where should the award of the National Rifle 
Association be worn on the uniform?—R. E. 
WALLACE. : 
Do not wear it on your uniform at all. 
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. Architecture ang 
Art Merit Badges 
After one has jake, 
the course in driy ing 
advertised in ‘oy. 
Lire could he draw well enough to pass th, 
Architecture and Art Merit Badges?—B... Rp 
BLACKWELL. 
That is a question nobody can answer. |} 
depends on the student. 


An Indian Chief 
Will you please tell me the present ai::lres, 
of “Chief Buffalo Child Long Lan 
“Tayoga.” 
The Explorers Club, 544 Cathedral \’ar. 
way, New York City. 


Robins 
Will you please tell me if robins live i. bird 
houses?—Bos BRENNAN. 
No, they do not. However, they wi!) nest 
on shelves. 


Endurance Records 

How can I try to break the kite endura 
record?—BiLtty HvuBBarp. 

Although breaking such records is of |itt\ 
value for the sake of breaking them «Jone 
it requires real skill to keep a kite aloft ove 
than twenty-four hours. 


Dyeing Leather 
Where can I get something to make !cather 
brown and something to make brown |vather 
black?—Lioyp JENKINS. 
Go to your local shoe dealer. There are 
dyes for this purpose. 


Entomology Supplies 
Where can I get a catalog of entomologi: 
supplies?p—Tom BurtscHELL. 
Kny-Scheerer Co., 580 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 


Lizards 
1. Will you please tell me what to feed « little 
pet lizard four inches long? 
2. How often should I feed him?—Dov cis 
G. BILLMEYER. 
1. Water lizards eat in the water and live 
there. Land lizards need water to drink bu! 


do not eat in the water. Feed ground 
lizards small grubs, ants, and “eggs 
(larvee). Feed water newts and salamanders 


the same as often as they will eat. 


Indian Tales 


Will you please tell me the title of a book 
written by an Indian author, and where I can 
get it?—Caru D. Bauman. 

There is a very good book called “Indian 
Scout Talks” written by Dr. Charles 4 
Eastman (Obeysea). Dr. Eastman is a fill 
blooded Indian and in this book he tells of 
his actual experiences when a boy. You can 
secure a copy of it for $1.50 from the Supply 
Department of the B. S. A. 

Other books he has written are “Indian 
Boyhood,” “From Deep Woods to Civiliza- 
tion,” “Old Indian Days,” “The Indian 
Today,” “Indian Heroes and Great Chie- 
tains.” Have your choice. Perhaps your 
public library carries them. If not, your 
bookseller can get them. 





The Official Uniform 


I keep correspondence with a Scout in Eng- 
land. His last letter contained the following 
question, “‘I should like to have one of your 
Scout outfits but how can I pay you?” If ke 
could not buy one my local headquarters coul 
furnish me with a hat, shorts, skirt, whic! cone 
from the lot gathered from those left out ai cam) 
Kindly advise me-—Scout GLENN GALES 

Only members of the Boy Scouts © 
America may wear the official uniform. Why 
not send your Scout friend in England « smal 
miniature Tenderfoot pin. You can pur 
chase a Tenderfoot button (for civilian ol 
lapel) for 5c. from the Supply Deparment 

. S.A. 








A 


. Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. 
. One question only, or a group of questions on a single subject, may be asked in each letter. 
. Questions which require more than 75 words for reply must be ignored. 





tedly will be ignored. 





. Questions which have been Pp 


“Ur wn 
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. Questions must have some relation directly or indirectly to Scouting activities and the interests 
of Scouts, though any reader of the magazine, Scout or not, may use the department. 
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gcured my prize. When I reached home I 
yiped off the clay with a wet sponge, bring- 
ing out in bas-relief all the beautiful detail 
nd of the delicate creature, just as it appeared, 
seg thousands of years ago, when it lived at the 
hottom of the sea. It was not only a stone 


es jily, but was a stone lily in bloom, so to 

ome speak. and this is the only specimen I have 

the ever seen with petals of the animal flower 

oR gpreal open as in life. Did I have a thrill? 

| certainly did. I had several of them. I 

rT was so delighted that I almost had a chill. 

There were no popular books in those 

days. such as you boys have to help in one’s 

study. We had simply to root and root and 

root, and search and search and search until 

lress sme lucky accident disclosed the name of 

our find, but once found we remembered it. 

Now don’t be shocked when you learn that 

ark- the pet name of this beautiful crinoid is 

(ilyp-o-eri-nus dec-a-dac-ty-lus, which means 

, ten fingered crinoid, but, bless your soul! 

don't say the latter out loud, for any scientist 

hird ag bearing you will put you down as an arrant 

° tende toot. 

aad On the quiet, practice on the long name; 

then when you know it, look solemn and 

wise, push your hair back from your fore- 

head as if the weight of your thought could 

not stand the additional weight of your hair, 

- hold up the specimen between your thumb 

tH ind index finger and exclaim. “I hold with 
ittle 


the terminal distal members of my fore 
lone i jimb a very beautiful and rare specimen of 
HB the family of crinoidea from the crinoidal 
epoch. known as the glyptocrinus decadac- 
tylus, related to the astroides and echinoides 


creatures, which with few exceptions have a 
ather # permanent stem. The stem is hitched to the 
ither HM bottom of the lily-like form, leaving the 

mouth upward.” After you have successfully 
» are wotten this oration off your chest, write 

your Own name in your note book and 

follow it with the letters—MS. Sc., D.A.M., 

Ph.M., or any letters you choose, so long as 
gic you have three or four of them to show that 

you are a very high brow. 

New Among the stones in every gravel heap 


where they were mending the roads or 
streets we used to find what we 
petrified buffalo horns. They were really 
Petraia Corniculum, but neither the fossils 


called , 


Geological Hikes by Request 


(Concluded from page 27) 


themselves nor the boys knew them by that 
name. We never found them in the lime- 
stone rocks along with the beautifully deep- 
flaked bivalve shells of the Orthis Lynx and 
the other shells or with the branches of 
corals. We knew not the names of any of 
these things until they were gradually 
learned by many visits to exhibitions of 
fossils, where we carefully made memoran- 
dums of the names on the labels of similar 
specimens. We had to work in those days to 
find out anything, but it was great fun! I kept 
my collection of fossils until I was made a 
member of the Board of Education in Flush- 
ing, then I gave them to the High School 
Museum. The City of New York absorbed 
the High School and my specimens, which 
were promptly lost. 

But what I want you boys to understand 
is that there is just as subtle permeating 
emotion and quivering excitement in dis- 
covering a rare geological specimen as there 
is in shooting a splendid big-game animal, 
or killing some of our fast-vanishing birds. 
I know, for I have done both things. But 
this latter thrill is not accompanied with 
bloodshed, that is, unless you do like one of 
my ancestors did, tumble off a cliff and crack 
your head. This old boy never lost his enthu- 
siasm even when dead, because they found 


him with his specimen clutched in one hand | 


and his geologist hammer in the other. 

So far I have confined my talk to speci- 
mens which may be found around the thickly 
settled centers of our country, but think of 
the appalling awe and the smothering wonder 
experienced by discovering some of those 
immense fossil reptiles sixty feet in length of 
which we now have examples in our museums, 
or of finding the remains of a funny sort of 
bird in a slab of lithographic rock. This bird 
had to have pretty good wings in order to be 
able to carry its own name which would be 
quite a load for even Jack Dempsey to carry. 
See how long you can carry it in your head— 
Archaeopteryx macrurus. Have you got it? 
Well, hold it tightly or it will fly away. 

As for me, I'd rather hunt for the Missing 
Link in the Gobi Desert than for gold in 
Australia, and I certainly did envy those 
fine fellows out there, when they found the 
ages-old eggs of the dinosaurus. 


fie The Radio City in Miniature 


‘ound (Concluded from page 30) 


An image transmitter is now in operation 
atop the New Amsterdam Theater and the 
engineers rove about the metropolitan area 
to observe the antics of the elusive images. 
There is another problem confronting the 
engineers. How can they send _ television 
senes over wires that link the transmitters? 
They can do it with music and that is why 
network broadcasting is a success, but they 
ontend that to send images over the wires is 
a difficult task. However, Mr. Aylesworth 
\elieves that they will discover a way to do it, 
and if not, then special television transmitters 
will have to be built at strategic points 
throughout the country, where the population 
is thickest. 


nders 
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VERY time Sparks goes through the 
mail-bag he is sure to find a number of 
requests for a hook-up of a 600-mile crystal 
st. No one can guarantee that a crystal 
detector will operate on a signal that travels 
600 miles. It may be too weak by the time 
it reaches the antenna 600 miles distant to 


- Eng-fjuake any impression on the detector. The 
‘owing tystal has no amplifying ability as does a 
* yourf/™ Vacuum tube and therefore the signal must 

If heffM@ have strength if it is to be heard in the ear- 


could phones linked in the crystal’s circuit. 

One boy with a crystal detector might 
anp{m—pick up a broadcast from 600 miles away. 
ES But that does not mean that every crystal 
vill do it. In the first place the sensitiveness 
Whyfii the crystal, whether it be carborundum, 
small@elene, silicon or any other of the minerals 
purgmused, varies considerably. And here are 
sme of the other variable factors that enter 
nto long-distance reception: the weather, 
power output of the transmitter, location of 
the receiving station and the efficiency of the 
installation, nature of the territory over 
hich the waves travel, skill of the operator 
in tuning, the season of the year and time of 


come 


ts a 


nm coay 
ment 


*F Bilbay 0; night. If the station is rated at 50,000 
atts and the waves travel over water there 
ould be a much greater chance for the crys- 





rests 


detector than if the station was 10,000 
atts and mountains were encountered be- 
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tween the broadcaster and the receiver. 
And one night might be ideal for 600-mile 
reception while such conditions of the at- 
mosphere might not prevail again for a long 
time. 


BOY in Scranton wonders where he can 

get complete instructions on how to 
start a radio amateur station and how to wire 
the various parts. Sparks refers him to the 
Radio Amateur’s Handbook, published by 
the American Radio Relay League, Hartford, 
Conn. It contains 216 pages of extremely 
useful information, including hook-ups for 
short-wave transmitters and receivers, in- 
structions on how to build them. The first 
chapter covers the history of amateur wire- 
less; the second, is entitled “Getting Started,” 
which tells how to learn the code and get a 
license. One chapter deals with antennas 
and another gives good information on how 
to operate a station. All of the international 
and amateur abbreviations are found in the 
appendix with other useful facts and figures. 
Boys who are looking for circuit diagrams 
for short-wave outfits will find them in this 


book. 


GPARKS gets many letters asking if an 
underground antenna will eliminate 
static. A boy in Willow Springs, Mo., now 
makes the same inquiry. 
The underground antenna does not elim- 
inate static. It may reduce it but the signal 
strength is reduced in proportion. 


“T LIVE in Glendale, Calif., where I use 

a 7-tube factory-built set with an an- 
tenna 100 feet long,” writes a youthful lis- 
tener. “Alt I can get is local stations and 
and none more than thirty miles away. Once 
in a while I pick up San Francisco but not 
very clear. Local stations interfere. What 
must I do to hear long distance?” 

First of all “Sparks” would make sure 
that the antenna and ground connections are 
all good. Then look for a defective tube— 
the symptom indicates a bad tube. 
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“The GOLFER- 
WORKMAN 


Dis YOUR 


ASSUITANCE 
of the 


WORLDS BEST 
GOLF CLUBS 


Lamps you get ready to give up shinny and 
go in for golf—the real he-man game— 
it is mighty important to get started right. 


This applies not merely to your stroke—but 
the clubs with which you play. Wrong clubs 
can wreck results even with the right swing. 


Coupled to good golfing form the right clubs 
to fit your style of play—and there you have an 
unbeatable combination. 


MACGREGOR Clubs are created in the largest 
golf-club factory in the world by Golfer- 
Workmen who play regularly themselves on 
our own course. These men know what good 
golf requires and they love their work because 
they love the game. 


Thus the Golfer-Workman is your assurance 
of the World’s Best Golf Clubs — proved on 
the MACGREGOR Course. Surely you’ll want to 
see the MACGREGOR Catalog. It is abso- 
lutely free. Just write us to mail you a copy 
and we'll do so, gladly. 


THE CRAWFORD, McGREGOR & CANBY CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1829 DAYTON, OHIO 


Scene on 
MACGREGOR GOLF COURSE 


MACGREGOR 














‘COURSE-TESTED (1) GOLF CLUBS 
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OFFICIAL BOY SCOLT,;, 


: |) Mute i3) } 


Y=! 
May—ine month of Spring, sunshine and the outdoors. Not that the 
regular Scout needs a reminder, but the month of May usually signifies th 
opening of the real outdoor Scouting season. 
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Parades, hikes, overnight camps, nature study and all sports arc é 
now in order, and fitted out in shorts and short sleeve shirt. hic 
goes into them with all the lustihood and vigor characteris: ic 

































| Ofheial without it of a real Scout. Consists 
Speaking of shorts—what a feeling it gives a fellow to agua 
. 6 of tinde 
stride along free and easy about the knees—nothing to No. 1 
interfere with your step and feeling as light as a 
feather! That is what a pair of shorts does. 
The equipment listed on these pages will suggest hy 
some of the things needed at this time of the year 
for all outdoor activities. 
Ap inst 
a : — ‘ bugle. It 
The Scout in this illustration is : 
wearing a No. 687 outdoor serv- A of mater! 
ice shirt and a No, 088 pair of powerful 
service shorts, insure e' 
tuning sl 
No. 1 
No. 1 
(Cotton Stockings 
Practical and durable. Exceptionally good quality heavy 
cotton stockings; virtually holeproof. Flat knit feet; rein- 
af «Ronde a forced heels and toes. Medium heavy weight. 
No. 528 Price, 50c 
Outdoor Service Shorts 
Extra strong and sturdy, . 
made of good wearing khaki. Watery 
One hip pocket, two side pr 
pockets and watch pocket 
with usual belt loops. All No. 1 


sizes. 


No. 688 $1.50 < 





Official Swimming Suits 


° ° ° , One-piece model. An athletic one- 
Regulation Medium Weight Cotton Shirt | piece seve, deck bling wonanl steim- 
ming suit with Boy Scout Emblem. 
Gives full freedom in the water. Has 
Made of summer weight style and comfort. It will not bind 
or sag. Made of medium weight 
pure worsted. Sizes 28 to 44. 


LT 


khaki material, has loosely 


SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY 

















fitting roll collar; two square N 
o. 518 $3.50 
RED BANK, NEW JERSEY Stanley patch pockets with 
Are National Official Outfitters to the . “ ’ 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA embroidered “Boy Scouts of Speed model. An athletic two- Nickel 
, America’’ sewed over right piece style, white worsted shirt a 
And Sole Licensed Manufacturers of with Boy Scout Emblem and blue Scout e 
OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT UNIFORMS breast pocket. Order by age quiet nate. Chale ak inoien with es 
— I size. All sizes. weight pure worsted. 
Look for the Official Boy Scout Seal and Eisner Label on . : No. 517 $3.95 No, 
all Official Uniforms or parts of the Official Uniforms y No. 648 Shirt No. 648 Price, $1.85 Ay No. 518 
Le 
Sold thru the ; 
/ 


OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT OUTFITTERS 


IN YOUR CITY OR COMMUNITY 
YOUR SCOUTMASTER WILL TELL YOU WHO YOUR LOCAL OUTFITTERS ARE 
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= 
the We ‘Pay 
the e . 
. Shipping Charges! 
- he Supply Department offers a most 
complete service. Every article, with 
le few exceptions, will be sent shipping 
stic Official Firemaking Set charges prepaid. 
_ In every case where the article is not ' , ‘ , 
Co: = a out a pad ag he ms 9 shipped Bacect the description will Official First cAid ‘Belt Kit 
and notche re DOard made oO ucca wood. is wood 1S J os ~ 
to especially recommended by experts for quick results. Package designate SHIPPING CHARGES NOT An outfit that has been adopted after years of experimenting 
of tinder furnished. PREPAID. with the many and various items of First Aid and finally 
r tO ° This makes it verv easv to order b selected by a Board of Experts with the approval of the 
: No. 1532 Price, $1.00 : P BOE: : y American Red Cross. It is a kit that will be welcomed by the 
Sa mail. You simply state the number, the ire field be ae d still ge je 
S é : re apna entire ficld because it is so compact and still contains all the 
quantity wanted, the name o > essential ingredients of a First Aid pouch. Every Scout and 
and when necessary state size and color. Scout Official should have one before starting to camp or on 
- Figure up the total cost of the articles a hike. 
‘ you order, and that is all. No. 1548 Price, 75¢ 
car Your order will be delivered to rhe 
post office or railroad company within 
24 hours after we receive it. 
Official Boy Scout “Bugles 
An instrument that is smarter and trimmer than the ne 
bugle. It is perfect in tone and register and only the finest ; no A 
of materials are used in its manufacture. Its tone is brilliant, ] - 
powerful and mellow. Each one is tested before shipment to Books for All Boys ° t 
insure every detail of workmanship and tone. Key of G, y _ 
tuning slide to F. Silver-plated mouthpiece; select brass. aH. ~ — 
; andbook for “Boys 
No. 1277 “Conn Make Price, $5.00 ics aiid tas fe a = j Official All-Steel Axe 
Ss x c cial y Scout Manual. 
No. 1538 “Rexcraft"’ Make Price, $5.00 Things to do and things to make; our All steel constructed. Head and handle are manufactured in 
country’s history and the history of a single piece. Tests prove handle virtually unbreakable. 
Scouting. 650 pages; pictures or dia- Fitted with wooden grips, finished in a red and black marble- 
— — a 2 ag mong ized or mottled effect. Complete with leather sheath. 
— tion about Birds, Animals, Trees an ee 7 . 
ig Stars; Indian Sign Language; First No. 1424 “Bridgeport” Make Price, $2.00 
Aid, Signaling, Tracking, Weather 
Data, Songs. The cover is of imitation 
Oc leather, embossed in colors. 








No. 3100 Each, 50c 





Waterproof Match Box = Handbook for Patrol y 4 2 


ki Waterproof, yet easily opened. Made of seamless brass about 7 ey 

de the size of a two-inch shell, holds enough matches to last einer. oon Leaders 

ae eve . i i \ ¥D t - 7 e ° yf 4 
“Ki several days. May save your life as it has many others. PATROLL XS A book of indormation and inapice- Official ‘Boy Scout Lariat 


tion which ought to be alongside the 
**Handbook for Boys.”” 
It not only deals with all phases of 


No. 1437 Price, 55c The Lariat is 20 ft. in length and made of Sampson Spot Cord. 


This cord is absolutely the strongest and best on the market 
today and is recognized by the red spots in it. Especially use- 











































0 Folding Candle Lantern . Patrol Leader's pections, * ne ful on a hike and in camp. 
Splendid for Scouts and other campers. instructs the individual in ——- F 
Collapses flat for pocket. Storm-proof vay tt Pad org Handicraft No. 1070 Price, $1.25 
galvanized iron with aluminum reflector. Profusely illustrated. Four hundred 
No. 1258 Price, $1.00 pages. 
, No. 3638 Each, 60c 
Candles for Folding 
Lantern Swimming and Water 
; Special odorless and dripless candles. Safety SWIMMING and 
. Authoritative, clear cut, profusely | WATER SAFETY 
) No.1261 Price, perdoz.,50c illustrated. — a —— on 
the Methods of Teaching Swimming, . ° 
Drinking (u Swimming Strokes, Lifesaving Meth- Official “Boy Scout Knives 
§ ip ods, the Scout Life Guards, Cause Regulation model, large sized stag handle, heavy cutting 
Nick ‘ - and Prevention of Drowning Acci- blade, screw-driver, bottle and can opener, punch blade, 
~\ickel plated, stamped with mai = dents, Camp Water-front Protection shackle for hanging on belt. Built to stand rough usage. 
Scout emblem. Collapsible style } ii Methods, Diving, Canocing, Pag- : : & 
with cover. Bibliz a Pag . oe > No. 1502 *“Ulster’’ Brand Price, $1.50 
other valuable ; & : 
" ae.” eis : No. 1496 ‘Remington’ Make Price, $1.50 
No. 1007 Each, 20c No. 3681 Each, 75¢ No. 1585 “Universal” Make Price, $1.50 
‘ 
= 






If desired orders may he 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


2 PARK AVENUE 9W. WASHINGTON ST. 583 MARKET ST. NEW YORK RETAIL STORE 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 20 EAST 33RD. ST. 
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KEEP TRIM \ KEEP FIT w&SWIM! 








“Hey, fellows, 
see my new 


Jantzen!” 


A fellow just can't help 
being proud of his Jantzen — out 
of the water or in. The styles are 
so abreast of the minute, the colors 
so smart, the fit so perfect. 


It’s a joy to swim in a Jantzen. It's 
a very part of you—so smoothly 
and so snugly does it cling to your 
body. And no matter how fast you 
are growing, your Jantzen grows 
with you. That's due to the marvel- 
ous elasticity of Jantzen-stitch. 


See the new Speedaire at your favorite 
store, the new Twosomes, the Diving Suit. 
You'll find the famous red Diving Girl on 
every genuine Jantzen. Your weight is 
your size. Jantzen Knitting Mills, Portland, 
Oregon; Vancouver, Canada; London, 
England; Sydney, Australia. 








The suit that changed 
bathing to swimming 







JANTZEN KNITTING MILLS, (Dept. 181), Portland, Oregon 
Please send me catalog featuring new 1931 models. 


“But it was at Key West that we did most 
of our fishing for sharks. In the clear water 
there you could see them at a depth of twenty 
or thirty feet. We would usually go four in 
a boat, using a twenty-five-foot launch. I 
would take the wheel, as I was not good 
enough with the harpoon, and the man in the 
prow would ‘jet him have it.’ He would not 
dart the weapon for any distance but, like 
the whaling man, wait his chance to strike 
straight down. A line was attached to the 
harpoon, the same as in whaling, and the 
minute that shark was struck there would be 
lively times. Away he would go, first in a 
straight line like an arrow, then dodging 
sharply about this way and that, trying to 
shake off the troublesome barb. He might 
run half an hour or more before we could 
stop him, and it was no joke trying to dodge 
those coral heads. If he pulled us across one 
of those, our hull would be ripped wide 
open. 

“Our purpose was to get a half-hitch 
around his tail and pull him alongside the 
boat for towing in, but it was not as easy as 
it sounds.” 


“Tt DOESN'T sound easy to me,” I put in, 
smiling. 

“Well you're right—it isn’t. You know, 
the harpoon has a toggle joint, and it got 
loose in the flank of one big fellow that I es- 
pecially wanted to land. The minute he was 
drawn alongside the boat he lammed out 
with his tail and then tried to bite a piece 
out of the boat. I got so excited that they 
said I reached over the side and grabbed his 
tail with both hands, and actually sank my 
teeth in it. You see the force of a bad ex- 
ample. He had tried to bite first. Whether 
from surprise or shock, the shark gave up. If 
other people had to go into the biting busi- 
ness, that was where he got off. But we 
didn’t conquer him without a stiff fight. You 
see, it took one man to run the engine, and 
another to steer the boat. That left only two 
of us to fight the shark, and when you have 
twelve or fifteen feet of mad, fighting fish that 
would as soon bite your leg off as not, you 
have your hands full. 

“TI had a hunting knife which I used for 
skinning purposes, and every time his wicked 
head came up, I made a lunge at him, trying 
for his throat and heart region. By and by he 
lost so much blood that he ceased to fight so 
hard, and we hauled him alongside the boat. 
As it was we had to tow him in tail first, as we 
couldn’t secure his head. He would rear and 
charge, and more than once it looked as if he 
would still get away. Even after we had 
gotten a half-hitch around his tail, our 
troubles weren't over by any means. It was 
three miles back to the wharf, and I thought 
we would never get there. Half dead as he 
was, when we finally touched the wharf he 
began to kick like a bucking horse. Then 
one of the wharfmen ran up and killed him 
by a whack on the nose. Strange to say, that 
is fatal at once. If you are ever in swimming 
and a shark attacks you, just hit him on the 
nose and he will pass out. Only, if I were 
you, I'd wait until he was safely landed on 
some wharf before trying it! 

“Tt required a heavy block and tackle to 
get our catch up on the wharf. He weighed 
all of five hundred pounds. Then it became 
my job to measure him and take other facts. 
When you turn a shark on his back his dorsal 
fin is in the way; so I rigged up a couple of 
blocks in such a manner that the fin and part 
of his back would lie inside the cradle. I did 
not attempt to skin this fellow; as a matter of 
fact, it is very difficult to get the skin off for 
mounting, as it is tightly attached to the 
muscles, and a shark has no ribs. I have 
known of only one or two men who could do 
it successfully. Further, after you have the 
skin off, it is hard to preserve. It hardens 
and wrinkles, loses its shape, and you can’t 
make it flexible again. 

“Tt is hard, too, to get a shark’s skeleton, 
for he has none, in a true sense. _It is not 
bony, but cartilaginous. Not even the skull 
is good. When I was green at the game, I 
tried to preserve a hammerhead’s skull, in 
North Carolina. I left the shark head out in 
shallow water, to be nibbled on by other fish 
and thus cleaned up for me. When I went 
after it, I found that the inside cavity had 
been occupied as a home by a toadfish. These 
fellows will make homes in any old thing— 
a boot, a tin can, an empty shell, they’re not 
at all particular, and will sign a lease sight 
unseen. Well, I dispossessed this toadfish, 
much to his disgust, and tried to scour up my 





Name 


_Address 
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shark skull. I found that it was all cartilage 
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Shark Fishing—and Some Other Yarns 


(Continued from page 12) 


with only a thin layer of bone, and it soo) 
crumpled out of shape. Now I take on!y the 
jawbones. 

“But what interests me in any and every 
shark are its stomach and other inter] 
organs, for these give me many val abk 
facts. For instance as to food, what do yoy 
think of this?” ' 

Dr. Gudger placed before me the hoo’ of , 
horse, iron shoe and all. The nails wer: stil] 
neatly in place. 

“That horse was dead and floating around, 
when a shark bit off his leg and made a me,| 
of it. This was the only part that ¢ idn’ 
digest, as it is horn. The bone dig sted 
without much trouble. I have foun:: the 
complete skull of a horse, partly decomposed, 
also that of a dehorned cow, in sharks 
stomachs. Given time, they would hav. dis. 
solved; or perhaps the shark would t))roy 
them out again through the mouth. The 
gullet is nearly as big as the stomach ani you 
can’t tell sometimes where one leave. of 
and the other begins.” 

“If whales are built that way,” I ventiired, 
“we might not have so much trouble jp 
believing the Jonah story.” 

“Some whales are. The sperm, or right 
whale, has a very large gullet. It cou!d do 
the trick all right. Other whales have ay 
extremely small gullet. As to my friends, 
the sharks, I was constantly amazed at their 
structure and what they got away with in 
the shape of food. I got one hammerhead 
whose mouth was chockfull of | sting-ra) 
spines. That proved that the sting-ray was 
its chief food, and also that it didn’t let 2 
little thing like getting its mouth full of 
needles spoil its appetite. 


“WV HEN you think of sharks, you usually 

picture fierce fighters, but not all 
sharks are alike. One kind is very tame and 
sluggish, and you get about as much sport 
hunting them, as you would shooting lazy 
pigs. I refer to what is called the nurse 
shark. This has a short snout and a rather 
flat body. It frequents the shallow banks of 
coral sand which go to make up the Florida 
Keys. All along the Keys you will see 
shallow basins covered with water from two 
to ten feet deep, and as clear as crystal. 
Here the nurse sharks bask around in the 
warm sun, which filters through as though the 
water were glass, and they grub around for 
all the world like hogs. They live a lazy, 
aimless existence, and have about as much 
spunk as an oyster. 

“One day I stood on the prow of a launch, 
on the north side of Boca Grande (ay, 
twenty miles west of Key West, and at a 
height of only three feet above the surface of 
the water I looked down and counted thirty- 
nine nurse sharks in one herd. There they 
lay sprawled over each other, for all the world 
like contented pigs in a sty. One group 
would be huddled together in a ‘pod’ of four 
or five, the tail of one lying across the head 
of another, or a fin sticking into another 
fellow’s side, too doless to move over. 
Another bunch was so stacked up and inter- 
mingled that, when the water was a bit 
roiled from their movements, I couldn't see 
where one shark left off and another began. 

“These sharks were so harmless and slug- 
gish, and so dumb generally, that they 
allowed us to drive them before us into the 
shallow water, and actually capture them 
without harpooning. What happened was 
this—and it isn’t a fish story, either. My 
men jumped out of the boat right in the midst 
of a bunch, picked up two or three spec’ mens 
which I indicated, and by main strengt!: and 
awkwardness grabbed them by fin an: tail 
and dragged them out of the water aid up 
on the beach. Then after I had finshed 
measuring and examining them, the) put 
the sharks back in the water! One o! the 


boys actually sat astride of one as it swam 
away, and only jumped off when the water 
got deeper. 

“That, I admit, is a mighty tame shark 
story, but it’s the truth. 

“As for food, the nurse shark, like hi: land 
friend, the hog, eats pretty much every ‘hing 


that comes his way. He averages about eight 
feet in length, and his mouth has a spread oF 
gape of only four or five inches. The jaws 
are fitted with small teeth good for chewing 
but poor for biting; that’s why he is vot at 
all dangerous to man. He dines on shrimp, 
squid, sea-urchins, and other small fry. 
don’t know just why he, or she, is call 
‘nurse,’ but it is quite an old term. I have 
found the name in navigators’ chronicles 
dating back to 1675.” 
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four his head! Well, that is the way 
_ scouts are admiring the new 
ae Bridgeport Official Scout Ax: 
oem Steel head and handle—its head 
bit can’t come loose, can’t come off. 
see And the inlaid hickory grip fits 
an. the hand just like it grew there! 
lug- 
hey You should see and feel the 
the Bridgeport Scout Ax. It’s a 
_ peach! Stream-line head—long, 
iv slim, trim. And the edge is as 
YY > . . 
dst : keen as a scout’s sight. Nothing 
ons to it, boys—you simply must give 
nd the Bridgeport Scout Ax the 
ail once over. Better’ take $2.00 
up along with you, ’cause you'll be 
ed bustin’ to own one. Of course, if 
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vn sheath, $1.75 will buy the Ax. 
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“wrt is the biggest shark that you 
have come across?’’ I asked. 

“The whale shark lives up to its name, for 
it is a whale of a fellow. Back in November, 
1927, the fisherfolk living at Jaimanitas, 
near Havana, landed one of these big fellows, 
and it was more than a nine days’ wonder. 
Everybody came from miles around to see it. 
That fish, roughly speaking, was 32 feet in 
length, 18 feet in girth, and its weight was 
estimated at nine tons. Its liver alone 
weighed 900 pounds, and its heart, 40. The 
‘small’ of its tail was so large that a six- 
foot man could barely encircle it with both 
arms. Its mouth was cavernous—wide and 
wicked-looking, and full of small teeth, 
which were arranged in rows. These teeth 
point backward, allowing food to slide in, 
but stopping it from sliding out. There 
must have been 6,000 teeth in each jaw, but 
they were minute, many being only one- 
eighth of an inch high. 

‘“‘Despite his huge size, or because of it, 
this whale shark was as sluggish and stupid 
as his cousin, the nurse. He showed no fight 
even when the harpoon boat was nosed up 
against him. After he was struck he merely 
dragged the boat along until weakened by 
loss of blood. But his strength was so 
enormous that he towed it for twenty hours, 
and even after being beached he lived for 
some hours longer. 

“I know personally of the capture of two 
or three other whale sharks, and none of 
them showed any fight. One capture was 
made in a curious manner. The big fellow 
got in the way of an Atlantic liner, and was 
either too lazy to get out of the way, or 
underestimated the ship’s speed. At any 
rate, he got right squarely in front of it and 
was impaled by the sharp prow. He was 
stuck on so tight that the captain had to 
reverse ship and back off. 

“Which reminds me of two other whoppers 
in the way of fish stories, but this time not 
of sharks; they are about sunfish. Ever see a 
sunfish? Well, they are about as big and 
ungainly brutes as you would ever want to 
pull up on a hook—great, square-cut blobs of 
flesh with a fin on each side, top and bottom, 
= looking more like a huge trunk than a 
fish. 

‘Back in October, 1926, Captain Randall, 
of the liner Republic, met with a stiff easterly 
gale in the North Atlantic, which caused his 
steamer to pitch heavily and ship solid water 
over the bows. At times the bow of the vessel 
would go under as much as seven feet, and 
after one such dip it suddenly took on an un- 
expected passenger. Crash! went the for- 
ward rail, followed by a dull thud which 
was not water. As soon as the ship’s officers 
could make their way forward, they did so. 
Then a strange sight met their eyes. Lying 
on the deck was a monstrous, 800-pound fish 
of a sort that none of them had ever seen 
before. It was six feet long, and over six 
feet deep, just about as big one way as an- 
other. It had an extremely blunt snout and 
two big staring eyes. Good pictures were 
taken of it, which were later published in 
the New York papers, and from these we 
had no difficulty in identifying it as an ocean 
sunfish. 

“*By the way, we have a mounted specimen 
in the Hall of Fishes here in the Museum, 
which it will be worth your while to see. 
It measures ten feet long, by eleven feet the 
other way. This prize was taken off the 
coast of Southern California, in 1910, and 
it gave us a lot of trouble in the mounting. 
Finally the method used by Carl Akeley in 
preparing his African rhammals was adopted, 
with the result that we obtained a very fine 
specimen of this rare and interesting sea 
monster. 

““As a matter of cold fact, we have run 
across so many unusual fishes, and yarns 
about them, that we Museum folks treat 
both with respect. I investigate carefully. 
For instance, that two-headed shark yonder. 
Then, only the other day, I was called upon 
to sit on a fish with three eyes. I didn’t 
actually sit on him, as I didn’t see the fish; 
but they sent me a good picture of him, and a 
iong, circumstantial account of his capture. 
He was a haddock and had, they said, a 
perfectly good rudimentary eye right be- 
tween and a trifle above his ordinary ones. 
There was the socket all right in the picture, 
but somehow it looked fishy to me. I told 
them so. Later it turned out to be a fake, 
the man who perpetrated it admitting, in a 
Boston paper, that he had scooped out the 
third cavity and transplanted an eye from 
some other fish.” 

**A good yarn at that!” I commented. 

“Just so. The next one I recall just now 
is a true one. Last August, a boy walking 





along the shore of Lake Keuka, in New York, 
saw a curious sight. A good-sized lake trout 
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HOW TO CHOOSE A GLOVE 
THAT WILL HELP YOU PLAY 


BETTER BALL.. 






Jimmy Foxx, star first-baseman 
of the World’ s Champion Athletics. 


To HELP you play your best base- 
ball your glove must be thoroughly 
“broken in.”’ It must fit well. It 
must easily follow the natural 
movements of your hand and 
fingers. And after it has been 
beautifully softened and creased, 
it should then be ready to help 
improve fielding skill. How long 
it continues to serve you in that 
perfectly broken-in condition de- 
pends on the /eather in the glove. 
In an ordinary glove, the leather 
soon loses its life, its playing 
quality. So by the time you 
have it well broken in, just ready 
to help your fielding, the glove 
may be practically worn out. 
The one way to pick a glove 
that will break in sweetly, and 
then Jast, is to get one marked 
‘*Reach.”’ Reach Gloves and Mitts 
have leather that’s right. They 


This is the identical Reach Mitt used by brilliant Jimmy Foxx 

in every game of the regular season and in the World's Series. 

When we borrowed it to photograph, Jimmy warned us, ‘Bring 
that mitt back or don't come back yourself!"’ 


break in quicker and better than 
other gloves. And after they've 
been satisfactorily seasoned, they 
still have a mighty long life ahead 
of them. Why?... 

Because Reach uses only the 
choicest selected horsehide. Treats 
this fine leather by a special secret 
process. And then it is cut, pat- 
terned and stitched by skilled ex- 
perts. That's why z0z Major League 
players use only a Reach glove. That's 
why a Reach glove is the glove for 
you—to help you play better ball! 

Reach Gloves cost from 10% to 
20% less than gloves of compara- 
ble design. At the same time they 
have the ‘‘seasoned”’ Reach leather 
that makes a ball glove great. See 
them at your nearest Reach 
dealer’s. They'll save you money. 
Excellent glove values, from 


$1.50 up. 


©1931, a.5.R..W.&D 


REACH BASEBALL EQUIPMENT 





GET A FREE COPY OF PLAYING POINTERS 


A. J. Reach, Wright & Ditson, Inc. 
Tulip and Eyre Streets, Phila., Pa. 

Please send me a free copy of “Playing Pointers,” the booklet with all 
the hints on how to improve my ball-playing. 


Name 


B.L. 5-31 


Street 





State 





City 
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cA FREIGHT terminal or a baggage transfer always 
makes a railroad more interesting. It brings commerce 
into your railroad operation as an addition to passenger 
traffic. It makes your railroad more practical — and 
gives you a heap more fun. Dad will get you these new 
Lionel accessories for your railroad if you tell him what 
you need. Write today for the Lionel Railroad Plan- 
ning Book. It’s Free! Then start building a big freight 
yard into your railroad. It will give you the thrill of 
real railroading. 


Here are the Lionel accessories as numbered 
in the picture above 


4. Freight Shed— illuminated, all-steel 
construction, beautifully enameled. 
Large platform for merchandise. 


1. Derrick Car— raise or lower the 
boom, swing it from side to side, and 
hoist with pulley and tackle. 


5. Train Bumper—can be placed at 
any part of track layout. Red electric 
light cased in nickeled steel guard. 


6. Lionel Switch—by the addition of 
switches you can make many interestin 
track layouts for your Lionel Railroad. 


2. Switch Signal Tower—six knife 
switches for operating train and acces- 
sories at any distance from track. 


3. Freight Station Set—two Hand 
Trucks, one Dump Truck and one 
Baggage Truck. Exact reproductions. 


The Lionel Corporation, Dept.B 15 East 26th St., New York City 


LIONEL 


ELECTRIC e TRAINS 


Standard of the World Since 1900 
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had attempted to swallow a saw-belly head 
first—with disastrous results to both. The 
trout’s eyesight was bigger than its appe- 
tite—certainly bigger than its throat. Its 
quarry was almost as large as the captor, and 
both choked to death. What made it worse 
for the trout, the saw-belly is so called 
because it is V-shaped, with the sharp angle 
at the bottom, and this lower edge is deco- 
rated with teeth like a saw, and pointing back- 
ward, like that shark I was telling you about. 
They slid in one way, but caught and held 
when the embarrassed trout tried to disgorge 
its dinner. 


“THIS running of strange fish yarns to 

earth is really a part of my job here at 
the Museum, and it is most. fascinating. 
Here are two of my papers on fishing with 
cormorants in Japan and China. I have 
actually traced the practise in Japan back to 
the tenth century. Scattered references to 
it are found leading up to the present time. 
Thus you will see that the sport has con- 
tinued for a thousand years. It reminds one 
of falconry in Europe during the Middle 
Ages. 

“The young cormorants are caught by 
spreading lime heavily around their roosting- 
places. They are blindfolded and their 
wings are clipped. At first they are very 
vicious and must be kept tied up. After a 
few days of captivity their trainer takes them 
out on the river and allows them, under a 
leash, to dive, catch, and eat one or two 
pounds of fish. They are given this training 
for about two weeks, then the next step is 
to make the cormorant bring its catch to 
the boat and disgorge it. This is a tedious 
process with some birds, but after awhile 
they get the idea that, when a certain number 
have been brought in and deposited, they 
will be allowed a square meal for themselves, 
After that it’s smoother sailing, and the birds 
get quite expert. 

“The birds have rings about their necks, 
which must be nicely adjusted. They wear 
harnesses, to which are tied lines ten feet 
long, made of cypress bark. The other end 
is held by the fisherman, who encourages his 
bird to dive and catch fish, by uttering 
peculiar cries. One trainer or handler may 
have several birds in leash, but he calls each 
one by its own name, and the bird responds. 

“Cormorant fishing in Japan is generally 
done at night, except where there is a full 
moon. A cresset filled with pine knots is 
carried on the boat, and’its sparks drop down 
on the water attracting the fish. The fire 
also enables the bird to see its prey. Such a 
scene is extremely quaint and picturesque, 
especially when arranged for the edification of 
tourists, as is frequently the case. There will 
be a flotilla of six or seven long, narrow boats, 
each boat holding four men. The man at 
the stern manages the craft; the man forward 
has a lantern or perhaps a pine torch; one of 
the men amidships has a string of cormorants, 
perhaps twelve all told. The fourth man, 
called ‘kako,’ beats a bamboo instrument 
of that same name, making an incessant 
clatter and thus keeping the birds keyed up 
to their work. The birds apparently like 
all this noise and light. They swim, dive, 
come up again, and hold their heads high, 
with eyes shining, if they have a good-sized 
catch in their beaks. The moment its catch 
is taken from it, the bird is sent down again, 
and this goes on without let-up for an hour or 
more. Some of the fish are of nearly a pound 
weight, and a single boat has been known to 
take two hundred fish in an evening. 

“In China, too, cormorant fishing has 
been followed for many’ centuries, but over 
there they make more of a business of it, 
rather than a sport. A Chinese fisherman 
will go out in a sampan, or small boat, with 
six or seven birds perching on projections at 
its sides. He carries a bamboo pole, and 
when he reaches the fishing grounds, he 
pushes the birds off. They immediately dive, 
and meanwhile he rocks the boat to get them 
to scatter out. Presently a cormorant comes 
back to the surface with its catch, and at 
once tries to swallow it. The ring around 
its neck prevents, and the bamboo is thrust 
out to it, for it to perch upon and thus be 
drawn into the boat. The fish is taken 
away from it, and the bird is sent overboard 
again. After three or four successful dives, 
the fisherman plays fair by taking the ring off 
the bird, and letting him complete his meal. 

“The Chinese are very canny people about 
using every means possible to make a living. 
Cormorants are not the only lower animals 
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which have been trained to help them wit) 
their fishing. If old records are to be be. 
lieved, they have for centuries past als 
employed trained otters in the same ¢,. 
pacity. For instance, Sir John Mandevyjjj, 
in his famous “Travels,’ speaks of this use of 
otters. More recent accounts, as late 2; the 
present century, speak of otter fishing 0: the 
Yangtze River, some one thousand _jnjles 
inland. It seems that the agile little best js 
used to drive fish before it toward an out. 
spread net, where they are enmeshed. (ne 
recent traveler says: ‘Quite large fish are 
sometimes caught in this manner, some 
averaging four pounds. Occasionally, if | ere 
are no fish about, the otter will rise to the 
surface, and give the fisherman warning that 
a different place should be tried!’ 

“A tall yarn, that last, but I for onc am 
not going to doubt it until somebody proves 
the contrary! 

“T could talk all day about queer methods 
of fishing. There are the tales about the 
cassowary, that big, ungainly bird of New 
Guinea. Down on the near-by island of 
New Britain, if travelers’ tales are to be 
believed, when the cassowary wants a mess 
of fresh fish, it goes and sits down in the edge 
of the water and spreads out its wings. |i 
will stay thus motionless for many minutes, 
with eyes closed, and apparently asicep, 
Then suddenly rousing, it will stand erect, 
go up on the bank and shake its feathers 
vigorously. Out will drop small fish which 
have become entangled in the feathers. and 
before they realize what’s happening to them, 
they are gobbled up and swallowed. 

“TI have read several such accounts, and 
until I can go down to New Britain and 
prove the contrary, I am disposed to believe 
the report. Why shouldn’t the cassowary go 
fishing if he wants to? 

“Our friend, Baron Munchausen, was the 
first president of the ‘Ananias Club,’ and he 
would doubtless have attained a still more 
enviable reputation for lying if he, had told 
more fish stories. But in his palmiest days 
he never told about a rain of fishes. John 
Kendrick Bangs, the writer, discovered this 
omission on the part of the Baron, and in a 
book of his own, ‘Mr. Munchausen. . .En- 
bellished with Drawings by Peter Newell, 
he made up (as he thought) a whopper 
telling how the ingenious Munchausen, when 
a boy, had planted some gunpowder in the 
bottom of a pond; the water was blown sky- 
high; and its contents including fishes 
descended upon the heads of the astonished 
neighbors. 

““Now the interesting thing about all this 
is that an imagined rain of fishes is not at ull 
necessary. I myself have gathered together 
a multitude of true accounts of fish which 
have actually fallen from the skies. These 
rains happened at different times and places, 
and are so well substantiated that one just 
has to believe them. Here is one paper I 

t out on the subject, a year ago, and here 
is still another. You will note that the 
accounts go back for centuries, but we have 
enough data in or near our own time to prove 
the case. 


** AND the explanation? Simple enough. 

Waterspouts. We know that water 
spouts visit not only the oceans but also inland 
bodies of water. Here is a photograph of a 
spout that hit Lake Erie, in 1919. Here is 
another on Jackfish Lake, Canada, in 1923. 
Can any one doubt that such a great bod) 
of water violently sucked up by a whirlwind. 
or other twister could not, and would not, 
take with it a lot of fish, carry them for some 
miles inland, and then deposit them? But 
it is astounding, I must admit. 

“I remember, some years ago, being told 
of such an occurrence by a friend of mine, 
and from the expression on his face as hie told 
me, he didn’t expect to be believed. He 
lives up at Port Chester, New York. and 
related that once while visiting on the shore 
near Providence, Rhode Island, a severe 
thunderstorm came up with a high wind and 
heavy downpour of rain; and down wiih the 
deluge came a mass of living, squirming perch 
and bull-pouts, from two to four inches 
long. They fell all about, in the yards and 
on the streets, covering about a quarter 
of an acre. 

“Now I have collected at least seventy 
stories like that—and I am not, as you might 
say, from Missouri, either. It only goes to 
prove what I told you at the beginning of 
this talk—the fish tale of today may become 
the scientific fact of tomorrow.” 
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FOR YOU THIS SPRING 
A REAL 


WINCHESTER 











And one that Dad will enjoy too 


H™ a rifle that is ideal for the young 
shooter. Safe and easy to handle for the 
boy, it is at the same time, a real Winchester 
that the grown-up man will shoot with plea- 
sure. It’s big enough to fit the husky, athletic 
chaps to their satisfaction. 


This great new .22 military-type bolt action 
single shot has a 23-inch Winchester-Proof 
barrel, gracefully tapered, and has a specially 
designed, sturdy, bolt action. Rifle is so de- 
signed that it cannot be fired unless trigger 
is pulled. 


The barrel is fitted with Lyman gold bead 
front and new Winchester sporting rear sight 
with elevator. The stock is full size, with 
‘finely shaped pistol grip and is supplied with 


shotgun butt plate. A convenient takedown 
arrangement is provided with the screw under 
the barrel. 


The Model 60 is bored to shoot with great ac- 
curacy and handles .22 short, .22 long and 
22 long rifle cartridges interchangeably. The 
adjustable sights enable you to sight the rifle 
correctly for any of these cartridges. 


This new model 60—every inch a Winchester 
—is priced within the reach of everyone who 
wants a rifle. It is the greatest value at the 
price ever offered in a single shot .22. Think 
of it, only $4.95! 


To avoid disappointment, get yours from 
your dealer today. 


Dept. L 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 
New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 








We strongly recommend Winchester Stayn- 
less Kopperklads in this rifle—the best of 
cartridges. Non-rusting, greaseless, depend- 
able, accurate—“they are the gem of .22 
caliber , ammunition.” They are clean to 
handle, clean to carry in your pocket, and 
clean to shoct. And how they do shoot! Insist 
on Kopperklads. 
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Only a 
handkerchief 


UT it was no joking matter 

to the bride. Someone had 
stepped on her ‘‘going away” 
handkerchief. The rare little bit 
of handed-down lace was crum- 
pled and soiled. And it had to 
be washed with infinite care. 
Could we? We could and did. 


We rather pride ourselves on our 
ability to take care of our guests. 
You'll find it reflected in rooms 
that have closets big enough to 
hold a// your clothes—in every ap- 
pointment which a hotel worthy 
of the name provides. But what 
you'll be sure to notice is a spirit 
of extra service, in all the little 
things which United Hotel em- 
ployees are taught to take the 
time to do well! 


Extra service at these 25 


UNITED HOTELS 


NEW YORK CITy’s only United... . The Roosevelt 
PHILADELPHIA, PA....... The Benjamin Franklin 


SEATTLE, WASH. ..... BER Re Tee. The Olympic 
TIERINEE, SOAS. «6. cccccecacas The Bancroft 
ee eee The Robert Treat 
PATERSON, N. J....... The Alexander Hamilton 
err The Stacy-Trent 
HARRISBURG, PA. .........+--+ The Penn-Harris 
SN TRF 0 05st canaccceecan The Ten Eyck 
Se Oe. Gis... cecccesescek The Onondaga 
I SET. 0.0.00 ccasteuations The Seneca 
NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. «62600000000 The Niagara 
Sid cctcncasnccnesacaneun The Lawrence 
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THE great doors of the dirigible hangar at 

Lakehurst, New Jersey, slowly slid apart, 
and a silver blimp came into view, nosing its 
way along in the mild and almost apologetic 
way in which a blimp always comes out of 
its house into the open air. The ground 
crew cast off, the airship rose higher and 
higher, and a group of watchers beside the 
hangar saw it heading toward the north and 
rapidly becoming smaller and smaller. . 

At that moment a boy on Forty-fourth 
Street, New York City, heard a voice saying: 

“Just a.few minutes ago we guided our 
ship from the giant hangar at Lakehurst and 
took off for the Island of Skyscrapers— 
Manhattan. As we rose to an altitude of 
nearly a thousand feet, we could see to the 
southeast the very meadows where in 1793 
the French aeronaut, J. P. Blanchard, 
descended after making the first balloon 
ascension ever attempted on the Western 
Hemisphere. George Washington was then 
President of the United States, and he wit- 





{Above} Commander C. E. 
Rosendahl, leading lighter- 
than-air aviation expert, 
and Major Post, editor of 
this department, talk from 
the studio to the ““J-4.”" {At 
right} The Navy blimp dur- 


er 





the passing dirigible. The boy knew what 
part these towers were taking in the talk to 
which he was listening, for it was from WOR 
that these speeches from the United States 
Navy dirigible J-4 were being transmitted, 
after having been received through the short- 
wave transmission apparatus installed in the 
dirigible away up in the air. 

Meanwhile, on the roof of the lofty build- 
ing at the corner of Forty-first Street and 
Broadway, a group of famous aeronautic 
experts had gathered. On their ears were 
telephone receivers, and if you had been near 
enough to see them you would have noticed 
that thev paid no attention to each other, 
but were intensely interested in something 
no one could see. Suddenly one of them, 
lifting his eyes for an instant, caught a 
gleam of light far away and just over the 
horizon, on the Jersey shore. “There she 


is!” he cried in high excitement. The silver 
ship of the air had just come into sight. But 
for some time before this the men in it and 











. the broadcast passes over 
the “BOYS’ LIFE” office 


nessed this first balloon flight and gave 
Blanchard the first passport ever issued to 
an airman.” 

Along with these words came a whirring 
sound, evidently the noise of motors and 
propellers through which the speaker’s voice 
was making itself heard. The boy on the 
New York street began to run, following the 
crowd; this led him to Times Square, Forty- 
second Street, where a curious sort of con- 
veyance had drawn up and taken its stand. 
This was a large automobile of the delivery- 
wagon type, such as you can see almost any- 
where, but you seldom see one with such a 
decoration on the roof. This was a bunch 
of loud-speaker horns, mounted on a pole 
and pointing in each direction, north, south, 
east, and west, like the crossbars of a 
weathervane. From these the voice was 
going on to describe how Trenton was looking 
at that moment as the speaker was looking 
down on it from a thousand feet up, and how 
he could point out far below, as on a map, 
the famous place on the Delaware River 
where Washington crossed. The boy on 
the street even heard the man in the dirigible 
read aloud the original message—as yet un- 
published—in which the immortal George 
described that celebrated ice-breaking event. 
The operator was evidently drawing 
nearer at a rapid rate; he told how Princeton 
was looking from the air, and how the towers 
of the radio station WOR rose from the 
expanse of flat land around Newark under 


the men on the roof had been talking to- 
gether as if they had been in the same room. 

By this time in the world’s history an 
ordinary telephone conversation has become 
so much a part of our everyday life that we 
scarcely notice it. Even a telephone talk 
with London is already so much a matter of 
course that it impresses a business man 
mainly by the amount of money he has as 
yet to pay for it. But I think the very first 
users of the telephone must have had the 
same sort of thrill that I had in talking with 
this skycraft far above and far away. No 
matter how well we may understand how it 
is done, there is still something mysterious 
and literally unearthly about being able to 
talk with voices from the clouds and hear 
their voices in reply. The wife of Captain 
Louis Yancey was called to the telephone in 
her house on Riverside Drive, New York 
City, the other day, and when she put the 
receiver to her ear the voice of her husband 
said, “Hello, dearie!” ‘Where are you?” 
she gasped. “I am three thousand feet over 
Buenos Aires, Argentine,” he replied—and 
she promptly fainted. 

But let us come back to the rooftop and 
the street. By this time the flash in the 
distance had become a clearly defined out- 
line like a great silver bullet moving across 
the sky. The boy in Times Square heard 
the men in the sky describe the bronze 
image of the first President of the United 
States as it looks when you see it head first 
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WHAT A BALL! 





Made in Accordance with the Much- 
Discussed New Specifications Adopted 
by American and National Leagues 


Reasons for using the new D & M Official 
League Ball? You bet! Seven corkers! But 
there’s not room enough to list ’em here. In 
the air or on the ground it fields like a mil- 
lion! And boy, how it stands up under slug- 
ging! You can read the whole stéry in the 
new D & M Catalog. The price of this big- 
time ball? It’s only $1.85. 


WHAT A GLOVE! 


Maybe you think you’ve used a fielding 
glove! But just wait till you slip into this 
D & M Earl Clark model. Then you'll know 
how the right glove can help your game! 
Soft, pliable, tacky, with a well-padded 
thumb and a long palm. Big league style at 
small purse price. Give your playing a $10.00 
boost with this remarkable $5.00 glove! 


Of Course! 





DON’T OVERLOOK 
THIS VALUABLE COUPON 
You can probably get these D & M specials at 








your sports dealer’s. 
If not, send your or- 
derand check direct 
to us when you ask 
for the FREE D & M 
_ MLA Catalogand the 1931 
s ® Rule Book. Use the 
coupon for every- 
ATHLETIC GOODS] spuron ihr srry. 
t mail it today. 
Tue Draper-Mayrnarp Co. 
Dept. B-5 Plymouth, N. H. 


( ) D &M Catalog and Rule Book FREE? 
ure, send ‘em along! 
( ) —r fora D & M Official League 
( ) $5.00 enclosed for a D & M Earl Clarb 
Fielding Glove. 
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froma point high over Wall Street. He heard 
them say: “‘ We wish that all of you could be 
with us as we are hovering over the great 
skyscrapers that dot the southern end of 
Manhattan. It is one of the most inspiring 
sights in all the world. . Giant buildings, 
masses of steel and cement, monuments of 
America’s progress, proudly rear their heads. 
Their pinnacles, like giant fingers, point to 
the heavens. . . . Just northeast of us we 
see the piers of Brooklyn Bridge, the first of 
a chain of suspension bridges across the 
East River; Brooklyn Bridge which marks 
the path of Washington’s crossing as he 
Jed the evacuation of Long Island... . 
Below us we see Manhattan Bridge like a 
long cobweb pouring forth from both its 
entrances swarms of people and myriads of 
motor cars which appear from our altitude 
like ants marching inacolumn. . . . Overon 
our right we can see the Brooklyn Navy Yard, 
nestled on the shore where the indentation 
of Wallabout Bay glistens in the afternoon 
light... .” So the voice went on, describing 
the scene as if reading from an animated 
map, and drawing ever 


glove of traffic authority everyone stops and 
goes at its signal; this time the white glove 
was in the sky, and a whole countryside knew 
when and how to stop and go. 

These experiments are leading to per- 
manent equipment for communication with 
the much larger naval dirigibles now being 
built at Akron, Ohio. These are the ZRS-4 
and the ZRS-5, measuring no less than six 
and a half million cubic feet. The ZRS-4 
will be launched in the spring or early sum- 
mer of this year, and named the Akron, 
after the city in which she was brought to 
life. Already arrangements are under way 
at Lakehurst, in the gigantic air center 
there, to louse the new ship when she 
leaves the Akron factory where she is being 
constructed under the supervision of United 
States Navy designers and engineers. If 
present plans are carried out at the speed 
now indicated, within fifteen months after 
the delivery of the ZRS-4, the ZRS-5 will 
be added to our navy’s fleet of lighter-than- 
air craft. These two new airships are much 
larger even than the famous Los Angeles, 





tions. 

Now the J-4 hov- 
ered directly overhead, 
over the Boys’ Lire 
editorial offices. From 
the street it was still 
quite far away. From 
the roof where the 
groups of experts were 
standing, the pilot was 
dearly visible, and the 
operators on board. 
From the top of the 
frame of what will be 
a mooring-mast on the 
summit of the colossal 
Empire Building, it 
seemed as if it would 
have been possible to 
shake hands with the 
crew! 

The ship circled the 
heart of the city, the 
radio operator on 
board concluded ' his 
address, the experts 
bade them farewell 
after asking them the 
classic question “‘ How 
does it feel up there?” 
and getting the reply 
that always comes to such a question from 
skycraft, “Fine; how does it feel down 
there?” Then the aerial visitor headed for 
home and its hangar, and in no time at all 
the last flash in the sky had faded and the 
demonstration was over. 

If this had been a full-sized dirigible, one 
like the Los Angeles or like the two big 
brothers of this famous airship now in 
process of construction, upon reaching the 
field at Lakehurst there would have been yet 
another unusual method of communication 
from the air to the ground. For the big ships 
are not so easily handled as little blimps like 
the J-4, and must be docked by means of 
a movable mooring-mast. This movable 
mast is sixty feet high, and halfway up is a 
radio station with a series of loud-speakers 
tuned in to the control room of the Los 
Angeles. When the great ship is landing, 
the radio operator in the ship speaks into 
the microphone, giving orders. These are 
repeated in loud tones that can be heard by 
all the men on the ground at once, by means 
of these loud-speakers on the movable stub 
mast. 

_ The demonstration to which our boy was 
listening, and in which I had the honor to 
take part, definitely shows, according to 
Captain Harry Shoemaker, Commandant 
of the Lakehurst Naval Air Station, the prac- 
ticability of such intercommunication as 
this between a naval airship and its base, 
or with its fleet, or between two air units. 
The officers at the Naval Station on the 
New Jersey coast, distinctly heard all the 
two-way conversation broadcast from the 
blimp, and so did all broadcast stations in 
the United States that tuned in and picked 
it up. Newspaper accounts were received 
from every part of the country. 

There are plenty of peacetime uses for such 
a dirigible patrol as this.. In England lately 
the R-34 was used to regulate the traffic jams 
caused by the vast crowds choking every 
road in attending the Derby, the greatest 
Sporting event in. England. When the 
British bobby holds up his hand with its white 


nearer in its descrip- (" 








‘ “Hello, J-4! Do you hear me?” 


and represent a con- 
a) siderable advance 
over that in the sci- 
ence of dirigible- 
building. They will 
not only be larger 
than any other 
dirigibles now in ex- 
istence, but they will 
surpass all present 
lighter-than-air craft 
in range, efficiency and 
strength. The ZRS-4, 
in addition to the crew 
and apparatus and 
instruments of many 





less than five air- 
planes, so accommo- 
dated that they can 
both take off from the 
airship and come back 
to it again. It certain- 
ly does sound amaz- 
ing. 

This airship and the 
corresponding giant 
ZRS-5 are being con- 
structed as units to 
operate in time of 
emergency with the 
battle fleets of the 
United States Navy, 
and so will stimulate naval aviation, 
but they will also act favorably on the 
development of commercial airships of this 
type. 

It is a long time since the balloon began 
in the United States, with the modest 
ascension described by the radio operator 
of the J-4 as he was drawing nearer New 
York over the Jersey meadows where this 
flight took place in 1793. Washington 
was President then, and with wise foresight 
he had sponsored the visit of this French 
aeronaut to America with his frail balloon. 
When Blanchard took off from the Prison 
Court in Philadelphia, Washington came to 
see him start and provided him—not knowing 
how far away he might come down!—with a 
special passport. The Frenchman took along 
his little black dog, and they came down no 
farther away than the spot where Lakehurst 
now stands, but they needed that passport 
just the same. For a Jersey farmer came 
running across the fields, ready to drive away 
this strange visitor who seemed bent on 
damaging his precious peach trees, and the 
farmer was armed for the purpose with a 
sharp-tined pitchfork. Now a pitchfork is 
the last thing in the world to do any good 
to the delicate fabric of these early silk 
balloons. The little black dog seemed to 
know this as well as his master, and set up 
a desperate barking, but farmers are not 
afraid of little black dogs. So Blanchard 
reached into his pocket, drew out the pass- 
port and thrust it into the very face of the 
oncoming avenger. There was the well- 
known and boldly-clear signature of the 
Father of his Country; the countryman saw 
that much, and it stopped his rush; then he 
tried to read the document and found that 
he could not, for it was in French, but it 
was quickly interpreted for him, and he not 
only gladly obeyed its order not to “‘molest 
or hinder” the balloonist, but convoyed the 
Frenchman and the little black dog back to 
the farmhouse where those who had followed 
on horseback formed a guard of honor to 
escort him back to Philadelphia. 








Prize winner for best description of a visit to an 
airport: Harry Wicklander, Highwood, Illinois. 
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A good Scout wears 
the complete uniform 





EE, but it’s a grand and glorious 

feeling to step out there in front 

of the troop in full uniform with your 

equipment all ship-shape! Makes the 
folks mighty proud of you, too. 


And it’s the easiest thing in the 
world to do now that you can get your 
equipment free! 


All you have to do, fellows, is save 
the labels from cans of Libby’s Evap- 
orated Milk and you can get every- 
thing, except badges and insignia of 
rank, without paying one cent! 


Your mother, her friends, and the 
neighbors will all be glad to dig in and 
help you save the valuable Libby pre- 
mium labels. It doesn’t cost them 
anything. 

Many housewives are already con- 
stant users of Evaporated Milk but if 
any of them do not know how pure, 
convenient and economical Libby’s 
Evaporated Milk is, here are a few 
pointers you can give them, to get 
them buying it regularly and passing 
the valuable labels your way. Tell 
them: 


1. Libby’s Evaporated Milk is just 
pure, wholesome cow’s milk from 











Name... 
Address. 





Worth 10 premium labels from tall cans! 
MAIL THIS COUPON 


This label redemption offer is not good where 
anti-premium laws are in effect. 


Address: Libby, M€Neill & Libby 
Dept. BL-5, Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


...get yours FREE! 


selected, tested herds in the finest 
dairy country. 

2. It has been made uniformly double 
rich, from the first drop to the last, 
by removal of over half the water. 

3. Good cooks everywhere use Libby’s 
Evaporated Milk for greater rich- 
ness, finer flavor. There are 7'2 tea- 
spoons of butterfat in every 16 oz. 
can. 

Boy, you'll have that equipment in no 

time at all, once you get your friends 

working with you. You can just sit 
back and watch these Libby labels 
come rolling in. 

Sell the rest of your troop on the 
idea, too. Then all of you can start 
saving for troop equipment. 


So that you’ll have the things you 
need in time for the summer hikes, 
we’re going to start you off with 10 
Libby labels free! Fair enough? If you 
think so, just mail the coupon below. 
We'll send you a certificate worth 10 
labels from tall cans. And with it our 
premium catalog. Pick out what you 
want and go after it now! 


Libby, MSNeill & Libby 
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thought 


for 
athletes 


YOU don’t want to eat too much 
just before the game — but you 
do usually need some “quick” 
nourishment. 


Next time, try a bowl of 
Kellogg’s Rice Krispies and milk 
or cream. Extra easy to digest 
—and it furnishes abundant 
energy. It will help you play 
better and feel better. 


Kellogg’s Rice Krispies are 
simply delicious. Nourishing, 
toasted rice bubbles that actually 
crackle in milk or cream. You 


can hear them! 


Enjoy for breakfast. Take 
them on camping trips. Great 
for a late snack. Sold by all 
grocers. Made by Kellogg in 


Battle Creek. 
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| Sea Scouting on the Prairies 


divided into twelve Regions for Scouting 





purposes. 
great body of water. There is only one that 
does not, and this is Region Eight, which in- 
cludes the states of Kansas, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Colorado, Wyoming, and Iowa. In 
Topeka, Kansas, there is a Sea Scout Ship 
called the “Kansan.” This Ship started as a 
Patrol in the Troop and worked up to be a 
Ship. This year it was selected to be the 
Regional Flagship for this great Region. It 
has just been selected as the National Sea 
| Scout Flagship for 1931. 

| A photograph of the Sea Scouts in uniform 
is shown below. 


What Sea Scouting Is 


N EVERY boy there is a love and strong 
desire for adventure. All the great ad- 
venturers attribute their success to prepara- 





tion. Scouting gives an opportunity to every 
| boy to prepare for, and take part, in sailing. 
| Adventure on the waters or at sea calls for 
|a different type of preparation in some re- 
| spects, from that of adventure on the land, 
and so Scouts who are seeking this adventure 
on water become prepared for it through Sea 
Scouting. 

To become a Sea Scout, a boy must be at 


least 15 years of age. 


What Sea Scouts Do 


N PREPARING for adventure on the 
water it is necessary that Scouts should 
become proficient in all things pertaining to 
the water. The outdoor activities consist of 
learning how to row and sail a boat; making 
cruises along the rivers and shore of the 
country in boats and ships; learning how to 
make rescues at sea from a boat; how to 
camp in strange countries, and the learning 
of piloting and navigation. 
A boy who has a good land Scout training 
in addition to his Sea Scout training can 
undertake great things. 


A Sea Scout With Byrd 


EVERY Scout knows the story of Sea Scout 
Paul Siple, who accompanied Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd as his personal orderly to 
the Antarctic Continent and returned, having 
covered himself with glory as a Scout and 
Sea Scout. In one of his letters Paul Siple 
made the following statement: 

“I am very happy to report to you and to 
my Skipper that the Sea Scout experience 





that I have had has assuredly been a great ad- 
vantage to me when I took my place among 
the crew. Nearly the entire crew was green 


|and the little knowledge of the subject that I 


(THE territory of the United States is 


Eleven of them border on some 


had received through Sea Scouting did not by 
any means make me a seasoned sailor at once, 
but it did render me plastic enough that I 
was able to perceive quickly and understand 
what I was doing. I hope that I am not 
bragging when I say that I really believe that 
I am not the worst sailor aboard now. When 
the big gang came aboard at Dunedin and 
the Captain split them all into three watches, 
he grouped me in with those he considered 
his best sailors. 

“I surely am heart and soul behind Sea 
Scouting and I think that it does a great deal 
for young fellows.” 

Every Scout should read his book, “‘A Boy 
Scout with Byrd.” ‘ 


Inland Sea Scouts 
HE majority of boys reading this article, 
however, probably live in the interior 
parts of the country and are wondering if it is 
possible for them to be Sea Scouts, and if they 





The crew of the Nationai Sea Scout Flagship “Kansan” 


can make cruises on a vessel, and if they can 
have these great adventures. The answer 
is, “Yes!” 

There are Sea Scouts in 44 of the 48 states in 
the Union to-day, all of them having fun and 
adventure, playing the game of Sea Scouting. 

The fact that the National Sea Scout Flag 
was won by a group of Scouts in Topeka, Kan- 
sas, is proof that this program can be used in 
all parts of the country. There are no great 
lakes or rivers running through Topeka, still 
this group of boys, twenty of them Eagle 
Scouts, were able to learn enough seamanship, 
cruising and piloting to become the best of 
the 700 Sea Scout Ships in the country. 

Do they have fun? At every opportunity 
they make a trip down the river in their 
fleet of boats consisting of canoes, row- 
boats and sailboats. When the wind is fair 
they set their sails. When it is calm they 
row. When they are tired they haul their 
boats up on the banks of the river, pitch pup 
tents; cook their meals; make a camp fire and 
at night roll in their blankets and go to sleep. 
They are up with the sun, strike camp, em- 
bark in their boats and away again. 

And so it goes on all over the whole coun- 
try; boys in all kinds of boats, in ships and 
craft are now learning the great ways of the 
sea and living again the lives lived by the 
early navigators and pioneers of the world. 


EVERY Troop can have a Sea Scout Patrol 
made up of boys 15 years of age and over. 

A little pamphlet called ““The Sea Scout 
Patrol” gives all the information on how this 
can be organized, and will be sent free to any 
Scout by writing to Thomas J. Keane, Sea 
Scout Section of Boys’ Lire, Boy Scouts of 











Bag for only 


Every Boy Scout can now $ 7. 95 
own this full-size weather- 

proof sleeping bag. ($8.95 Colorado and West 
WARM—Made of layer upon layer of downy comfort 
cotton quilted between an outer and inner covering 
of drill, the outer cover weather-proofed. ; 
DURA BLE—The UNIVERSAL SLEEPING BAG 
is made for the roughest kind of use. All materials 
are the strongest obtainable—yet its sleeping quali- 
ties are supreme. 

CONVENIENT—Zip! and the UNIVERSAL 
opens or closest Talon zipper fastener makes its 
quick use easier than buttoning your shirt. Simply 
step in and Zip it shut. No blankets to make up 
Nothing to fasten. Full size; 28 inches wide by 78 
inches long. It straps into a compact roll 8 inches by 
28 inches, and weighs less than 10 pounds. Light— 
compact—the most sensible and sturdy sleeping bag 
yet devised. 





Sold by dealers everywhere. 
If not displayed, order di- 
rect from us; $7.95 ($8.95 
Colorado and West), all 
charges prepaid. Or, have 
your Scoutmaster write for 
special quantity prices for 








America, 2 Park Avenue, New York City. 
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1501 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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SHE CAN TAKE IT 
ON THE NOSE! 


a 


Wen your Old Town grates on a gravel 
beach, or grunts against the rocks — you 
haven’t a thing to worry about. For it’s 
hard to shiver her timbers! Old Town 
Canoes are husky brutes. They get their 
balance and ease-of-handling from the In- 
dians’ birch-bark design. But their sturdi- 
ness and strength come from modern manu- 
facturing meth 


Send for the catalog. It shows paddling, 
sailing, and square-stern canoes. Also row- 
boats; dinghies; outboard motor-boats, 1- 
cluding big, fast, seaworthy, all-wood mod- 
els for family use; and speedy step-planes. 
Write today. Old Town Canoe Co., 2 
Middle St., Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes 
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It’s a Happy Boy 
Who Owns a 


e 


Your new bicycle must last a long time and if 
you are to get the most for your money you 
will see to it that it has the best steel, the best 
bearings, the best tires, the latest improve- 
ments, chromium plate, that it is fast on the 
road, that it will ‘stand the gaff’. All this 
spells Columbia. 


Now put a Columbia alongside of any 
other bike and it won’t take you long to see 
why it’s the best buy on two wheels. 


THE SPARKLING NEW COLUMBIAS 


will give you a thrill when you see them. 14 
new models. Send for the new catalog which 
shows all these beauties in colors—tells about 
their distinctive features—winners of the en- 
durance contests and much more. Your copy 
is ready. Mail the cougon today and pick 
your model. Then ask yOur Columbia dealer 
to show you the bicycle of all bicycles. ~~ 


WESTFIELD MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
Westfield, Mass. 


manufacturers of quality 
and children’s cycles. 


| WESTFIELD MANUFACTURING CO. 
| Westfield, Mass. 





Largest 
bicycles 


| sob lease send free catalog of new models, also 
| 1930 bicycle endurance records. 
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| Double Play! 


(Continued from page 7) 


‘Few folks figure it will do any good on 
this kind of injury,” replied Corky, rum- 
maging about among his baseball things. 
‘But when you get this bandage on I think 
you'll be willing to slide into anything!” 

*“*T hope so!” was Al’s fervent rejoinder as 
Corky exclaimed at having found what he 
was seeking. 

“Let me put it on for you,” he volunteered, 
and Cedar Springs’ second baseman stuck 
out his left leg, pulling up the trouser. It 
was the work of a couple of minutes to slip 
the bandage in place and adjust it. “Now 
try it,” Corky invited. 

Al walked about the room, then trotted, 
| then stood on his left leg, bent it at the knee, 
| subjected it to various testing strains, warily 





| |at first, then with more abandon as his 


| confidence 
| “Gee! I believe this'll turn the trick!” 
he cried, overjoyed. “Thanks, Corky! 
I'll try to make it up to you on the dia- 
mond.” 
‘That's all right, boy!” reassured Corky. 
“We've got to beat Everett, you know!” 
Everett! Mention of the rival school sent 
a tingle through Al. It also opened up a 
subject that he wished to discuss with Moran. 
| And when he had finished telling the coach 
|of the two Everett scouts he had caught 
spying on the team and commenting glee- 
fully over his poor base running, Corky was 
greatly excited. 

“Best thing that could have happened!” 
he raved, much to Al’s astonishment. 
‘What a break for us!” 

“T don’t get you,” Al responded, gloomily. 

**But don’t you see—they’ve got you down 
as N. G. this year. Fine! Let ’em think 
so! Keep babying this knee till the Everett 
|game. Let the guys razz you if they want. 
I'll even bawl you out in front of them. If 
we can get a big enough lead in next Satur- 
day’s game with Crawley, you pull some 
more dumb base running. After that, any 
Everett scouts in the crowd will surely write 
you up as ‘total loss’. . . and then—if you get 
a chance to tear loose in the Everett game— 
you ought to catch the whole team flat- 
footed!”’- 

“‘Sounds good,” Al approved, eyes widen- 
ing. ‘Except I don’t very much like the 
idea of acting the boob. I’ve been panned 
enough on losing my nerve. Couldn’t the 
fellows be in on this?” 

Corky shook his head. “Too much 
chance of a give-away,” he replied. “‘And 
if your own team is riding you and means it, 
the opposition is bound to think there’s 
something to it. But if you know that the 
razzing is unjustified—that you can produce 
the goods as you used to—what do you 
care?” 

“Well, it simply means,” Al sized up, 
“that, for the next few weeks—at least—I’ll 
be the most unpopular fellow in Cedar 
Springs! And if, for any reason, I should 
try my darnedest and shouldn’t do anything 
startling in the Everett game—then how am 
I going to explain my actions! I'd have the 
name then without redeeming myself and I'd 
be in for it!” 

“But you're in for it now, aren’t you?” 
Corky persisted. ‘‘The fellows aren’t for- 
getting right away that it was you who 
dropped the Haslett game for them. It’s 
just a question whether your loyalty to the 
team is greater than your thoughts of self.” 

Al paused uncertainly, then took to bend- 
ing his knee backwards and forwards. 

“Certainly feels secure enough,” he said, 
reflectively. 

“Sure! I’m pretty confident you'll have 
no further trouble there,” reassured Corky. 
“And don’t forget I’m coach of the team 
even though I don’t spend full time at it, 
and I'll see that things aren’t made too 
unpleasant for you! But I'd awfully like to 
upset Everett’s carefully prepared dope. 
How about it? Will you go through with 
this? It might easily mean the difference 
between defeat and victory!” 

Still Cedar Springs’ second baseman hesi- 
tated. He walked to the window and looked 
out. In the distance could be seen a partial 
view of the school diamond and beyond the 
familiar outlines of an old white brick 
building. Al turned about with sudden 
resolution. 

** All right, Coach!” he announced. “T'll 
go through with it, but if it leaves me the 
goat—you've got to square it some way!” 

“Good for you!” commended Corky, 
patting Al on the shoulder. “Nobody can 
tell me you don’t have nerve!” 


grew. 


’ 
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(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for June) 
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Start Now 


to Become a Crack Shot 


Before You Go to Camp This Summer 


‘ - 
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arm, spring days, blue skies above 
and lovely soft back in the 
trees, all remind us of the long delight- 


J ful days of vacation time just ahead, 


when boys are released from books 
and indoor tasks and their sole occu- 
pation is to develop strong bodies 
and healthy nerves through whole- 
some sport. 


Are you planning to go to camp 
this summer? If so, you're pretty sure 
to find the other fellows interested in 
target practice with a rifle. Why not 
get ahead of the bunch by doing a 
little practice work ahead of them and 
get the old eagle eye and lightning 
trigger finger tuned up to sharp- 
shooter precision? 


With the new Daisy Pump Gun you 

will have just the rifle to begin to learn 
the fine points of marksmanship. Some 
of the finest rifle shots in America took 
their first lessons in marksmanship with 
the Daisy Air Rifle when they were boys. 
Among the crack shots who assemble each 
year at Camp Perry, Ohio, for the national 
rifle meet you will find many who will 
tell you they got their first start with a 
Daisy. 
This new, improved Daisy is the finest rifle 
that can be made for boys. It has the 
same fine sporting lines you find in the big 
magazine hunting rifles and it shoots 50 
times without reloading—a real repeater. 
In looks and accuracy it is a 
rifle that you will be proud to 
own, a wonderful gun for such 
a low price—only $5.00. 


Go to your nearest dealer and 
ask him to show you this ideal 
boy's rifle. He will be glad to 
let you see it and handle it as 
well as the other Daisy models 
priced from $1.00 to $5.00. 


Send for a free copy of the 
Daisy Manual which tells you 
how to become an expert marks- 
man, how to form a rifle club 
and other valuable information. 





geereeT RE 


DAISY ait, TARE 





Rainy Day 
Practice 







shooting gallery and cara money with your Daisy. 


You don’t have to stop shooting with your Daisy on rainy days. This new Daisy stecl target cam be set up in 
the house, in the basement, attic or garage. Made of fine steel, it stops the shot and keeps it from flying. Folds 
to fit your pocket. Until your dealer is supplied, we will send it with a supply of target cards, to any address 
postpaid, on receipt of 50 cents. Additional target cards, 25 cents per 100 postpaid. Get several to start a 


BULEEYE 


Daisy Manufacturing Company 
Plymouth, Mich., U.S.A. 


AIS Y nirtt 


4 


“The kind the boys 
prefer.” We recom- 
mend the use of 
Bulls Eye Shot with 
Daisy Air 
Rifles. 
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You and your break- 
fast are like a pair 
of roller skates ~ - 


To go far and fast you need 
two good skates, don’t youP 
The right kind of breakfast is 
just as necessary to you as one 
roller skate is to the other. 
Shredded Wheat —two 
“crunchy” biscuits swimming 
in rich milk make a top-notch 
breakfast for young people. 
They are packed full of vita- 
mins and all the other things 
you need to keep you well and 
happy. And you'll enjoy every 
spoonful. 





NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


SHREDDED 


WITH ALL THE BRAN 
OF THE WHOLE WHEAT 

















Are You the 
“handy man” 
in your house? 


F you’re the one detailed to do 
the odd jobs around the house, 
you'll find one of these Remington 
Electrician's Knives the handiest 
tool you’ve ever owned. Use it to 





Electrician's Knife R4713 


A : . $6.00 
strip and scrape wires, to attach Price *D 
, RI973 Same Knife without 
plugs, to drive screws—to shape and Remington ithe reamer go 
punch wood, felt, rubber or leather Sticiaiiney scout Price | 


...and for the thousand and one 


other jobs you're called upontodo. _If your dealer hasn’t them in stock, 


send his name with the ptice, and 
you'll be promptly supplied. Ad- 
dress: Remington Cutlery Works, 
950 Barnum Avenue, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. 


Have a heart and spare mother’s 
good kitchen cutlery. These 
Remington knives cost so little, and 
are so much easier to use. Profes- 
sional electricians prefer them be- 
cause the blades are made from the 
highest quality of tool steel, forged, 
tempered, and hardened to give the 
longest service. You'll like the new 
safe way the screw-driver blade locks 
in position, and the way it’s re- 
leased by pressure on the large cut- 
ting blade. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., Inc. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 





Go to your dealer and ask him to 
show you The Remington Standard 
American Dollar Pocket Knife 


Remington, 


Am R. A. Co, 4213 




























BOYS’ LIFE 


Think and Grin 


EDITED BY F. J. RIGNEY 








WELL. boys, meet Miss May Month. 
Many years ago this month was symbo- 
lized by maypoles decked with flowers and 
ribbons around which people danced. Now- 
adays modern fellows think of a pole as some- 
thing to be draped with water-proof canvas— 
canvas cut so as to shape into a tent. There 
is one bird, however, who belongs in that 
flock that use poles for roosting records—he 
is known to us as Old Idle Five Minutes, the 
plague of busy workers. *T'wouldn’t be so 
bad if he were idle for only five minutes, but 
his tendency is to make the five minutes last 
fora month. Say, fellows, let’s have a crack 
at him and let’s see if we can knock him off 
that flag-pole perch. For the best cracks 
sent in, a Boy Scout Diary will be sent. 


His Turn 
Spark: How’s your friend coming along 
with his driving? 
Piua: He took a turn for the worse last 
week. 


Dangerous 


“Bill has the disposition of a mule!” 
“Then better not talk about him behind 
his back.” 


Spotting Him 

Sum: How come those freckles on your 
face? 

Jim: I slept in the shade of a screen door. 







Got a Start Anyhow 


Sum: I may be poor now but once I rode 
in a carriage. 
Jim: Yes, when your mother pushed it. 


Inside Information 
“The Doctor will see you inside,” said the 
nurse, as she helped the patient to the 
operating table. 


The Gain in Bargain 
“If your mother bought seven baskets of 
grapes, the dealer’s price being a quarter a 
basket, how much money would the purchase 
cost her?” asked the new teacher. 
“You never can tell,” answered Tommy, 
who was at the head of the class. ‘‘Ma’s 
great at bargaining!” 


Tee—Hee 


Nip: Lost your job as a caddy? 
Tuck: Yep, I could do the work all right, 
but I couldn’t learn not to laugh. 


Trapping Him 
Teacuer: What is a fortification? 


Srupent: A big:fort. 
Treacuer: And what is a ratification? 
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Srupent: A big rat. 
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A Fast One . 
Frepp1e (watching a tennis game): Boy, 
that’s what I call quick! , 


Eppre: Mm-m, that’s nothing. Why, 
when I turn the light out at night, I’m in the 
bed and asleep by the time it’s dark. 


A Flash 


Emptoyer: Are you speedy on the type- 
writer? 

Appuicant: I’m so speedy I work on a 
water-cooled typewriter with an asbestos 
ribbon. 





Pick Your Spot - 

Man (who has been knocked down in 
Columbus Circle by an automobile): ‘ Where 
am I?” 

ENTERPRISING STREET SELLER: 
you are, sir; map of New York City, one 


“Here 


” 


dime. 


/Doing It with Music 
* Frst‘Empioygr: My office boy whistles 
while he works. 
Seconp Empioyer: You're lucky—mine 
only whistles. \— 


Missed Nothing 


INTERVIEWER: So you remember way 
back to the Revolution, do you? 

Otp Timer: Yassa. De Revolution and 
Gen’l Washington, an’ all o’ them. 

INTERVIEWER: I suppose you witnessed 
the fall of the Roman Empire, too? 

Op Timer: Nossa, Ah didn’ exactly see 
it, but Ah do recollect hearin’ somethin’ 
drop! 














Smothering Him 
Bie Brit: How do you like my new hat? 
Pes Wee: I wouldn’t be seen in it. ; 
Bia Brit (who has a large head): Don't 
worry; they have smaller sizes. 


Peeved 
“How did the Siamese twins feel when the 
hotel charged them a double rate?” : 
“‘They were beside themselves with rage. 


Suiting the Answer to the Question 
Tenperroot: Mr. Wise, what is a street 
costume? 
Scourmaster: You have come to the right 
person, my boy. A street costume is a coat 
of asphalt. 


Less 
Teacuer: Can any bright little boy or girl 


give me an example of “‘lese majeste”’? 
Pup: Sure, when Charles the Foist got 
his head chopped off, that was an example of 


“less majesty.” 





May 
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AMERICA’S 

OUTSTANDING EXAMPLE 


OF SUPERIORITY IN 
BICYCLES 


way Don’t expect 


(\ IVER JOHNSON 


FOR ALL 



















service 
from cheaply 
made bicycles 





The One and Only 
bicycle in America m 
with drop forgings for all vital 
parts instead of stampings—no 
castings. High carbon seamless 
steel tubing throughout in place of 
welded or brazed tubing; another 
exclusive Iver Johnson Soneat 
The greater enjoyment of easier, 
smoother riding, the added years 
of better service, freedom from re- 
pairs and the satisfaction of riding 
the handsomest bicycle of all are 
worth the small additional cost. 


21 Models, All Sizes and Striking 
Color Combinations. From $32.50 up. 


Send for tllustrated folder B in colors and name of our 
nearest agent. Will ship direct from factory if agent 
ts not conventently near 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
20 River Street Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York, 151 Chambers Street 
Chicago, 108 W. Lake Street 
San Francisco, 717 Market Street 


Makers of Iver Johnson 
Velocipedes 
Juniorcycles (Sidewalk Cycles) 
22 Caliber Safety Rifles 
and Shot Guns 























“SILVER ACE” 
FLYING MODELS 








Our new 1931 catalogue 
is ready, and will be 
mailed by request to 
anyone, upon receipt of 
five cents. 

















It contains descriptions 
of Official Boy Scout 
Kits, as well as the com- 


plete “SILVER ACE” 


line. 


All model builders will 
save money by consult- 
ing our price list of sup- 
plies. 


AERO MODEL COMPANY 
111 N. Wacker Drive Chicago, IIl. 
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His Own Star 


(Continued from page 21) 


him, then out the window. Across the 
marshes, in the light of the afternoon sun, 
he could see what once had been Gay 
Acres—a long low line of black, with here 
and there columns of gray smoke curling 
upwards. Not a building, not an edifice of 
any sort, seemed to have escaped the flames. 
The highest structure on the beach was the 
black skeleton of a ferris wheel, leaning 
crazily as if on the point of toppling. 

Frank glanced at the promoter again. 
He observed the droop of the man’s mouth, 
the ashen grayness of his usually florid face, 
the dark circles that underlined his eyes— 
tired, tragic eyes without hope. The white 
bandage seemed to accentuate the utter 
sadness of the face. Brayton did not stir; 
he just sat there looking, looking. 

The minutes passed; the pale shadow of 
the hotel lengthened on the frozen turf. 
Frank wanted to speak, to comfort the man. 
But what could he say? What was there to 
say? 

That evening Mr. Brayton said in a weary 
voice. “It’s no good, our staying here, 
What’s happened is past and over. There’s 
work ahead of us.” Then he relapsed into a 
long, meditative silence. 

Frank went to bed with a sense of relief. 
Mr. Brayton was recovering. He was think- 
ing of the future. 

Staring upward in the darkness of the 
room, Frank thought of his own plans. 
What should he do? One thing was certain: 
the revelation that had come to him that 
first day at the forlorn beach had lost none 
of its potency. He had made a ghastly 
mistake! There was no doubt of that! 
He ought to return to school; he wanted to 
return to school. But could he do it? 

Perspiration covered his body. He 
thought of his father and of his father’s 
pride in him as a young business man. He 
thought of George Wright and the fellows 
whom he knew most intimately. All courage 
seemed suddenly to ebb away from him. 
How could he give up work now and return 
to school? To do so would be equivalent to 
saying, “I made a stupid mistake in cutting 
loose, and it’s cost me a good full year!” 
What would they think of him? He imagined 
he could see the disappointed, crestfallen look 
in his father’s eyes. It was as if he could hear 
the fellows whispering about him among 
themselves: “I gave Frank Madison more 
credit than that, didn’t you? Remember 
how he talked about himself last Christmas? 
Some jolt for him, all right!” 

Yes, some jolt! Frank clenched his upper 
lip hard between his teeth. Pride! He had 
pride! But if he went back now, he would 
have to swallow it; he would have to swallow 
a lot of things. Could he do it? Could he 
face the town, knowing how people would 
talk about him? No, it was too much! 
Wasn’t there a way out? Couldn’t he go 
on somehow? Again the old method of 
reasoning! 

He stirred uneasily, groping. He was 
tired, still tired. He sought to dismiss the 
whole matter from his mind. He tried to 
sleep; but sleep was impossible, quite im- 
possible, quite as impossible as to thrust the 
matter from him. And then his thoughts 
turned to his mother—his mother who, at the 
very start, had seen what it had taken him 
almost a year to see. He remembered her 
pleading words: “I want you to promise me 
you won’t go on for the mere sake of pride. 
Do you see clearly what I mean?” And he 
had replied, “‘I understand, and I promise 
you!” 

His lips quivered. There, was one person 
who would not be disappointed, one person 
who never would reproach him—his mother! 
Yes, he could do it! For her sake he could 
face the whole town, proclaim his folly before 
the whole world if necessary! 

It was settled. He would go back! 

He sighed heavily and closed his eyes. 
But another problem quickly assailed him. 
How could he leave Mr. Brayton? And yet, 
hadn’t Mr. Brayton advised him at the start 
to do the very thing he now desired to do? 


At BREAKFAST the next morning the 
promoter greeted him with a smile. The 
bandage had been replaced by a smaller one. 
His suit had been freshly pressed, and he 
seemed again almost his former self. As they 
ate, he commented on the news in the paper 
that he had been reading, and on the contents 
of three or four letters that had arrived. And 
at the end of the meal he said: “‘Come up- 
stairs with me, Frank. I’ve got something to 








say to you. Then we can pull out of here.” 
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The Mark 






Tiretred —uppers 
heavy army duck 
in white, suntan or 
brown with harmonizing trim; 
moulded sole of high grade 
tan compound, heavy ribbed 
toe bumper, Koolfoot insole. 






“Stretch ‘em... lengthen out!” 
. » » shouted Bill. 


So | did and won the race... 


“You have the makings of a good track man,” 
Bill Somers, the camp coach, told me when he 
tried me at the hundred yard. “But your stride’s 
too short... stretch your legs!” 

Boy, | sure tried, but Bill wasn’t satisfied. “Your 
legs are all right ... must be your feet,” he 
decided. “You run as if you weren't sure of 


your footing. Get some shoes that give you a better grip.” | wrote Dad and he 
sent me a pair of Firestone Tiretreds. Right away | ran better... 1 could feel my 
feet gripping the ground as I sprinted around the camp and through the woods, 
and | began to stretch out as Bill had told me to. 

Then came the day of the race with the pick of the fast ones from a rival camp. 
Bill cautioned me: “Remember to stretch your legs, Bob . . . lengthen out,” and 


say, wasn't he tickled when | won! 


That's the story one boy told us; who hopes 
some day to break a few track records. To win 
at any sport, outdoors or in, boys must have 
shoes that give them the right foundation and 
@ good stride. The Firestone canvas shoes pice 


izing trim; cleated gray sole, 
pone sabe? toe bumper, 
Koolfoot insole. 


Trooper-uppers of suntan, brown 
or white duck. Red moulded ef- 
fect sole, heavy vertical ribbed 
toe bumper, Koolfoot 


tured here have the stuff to help winners win. 
Firestone has prepared a vest pocket edition of 
American and World Amateur Records. Ask 
your dealer for a copy of this booklet or fill in 
the coupon below and mail it with a two-cent 
stamp to—Firestone Footwear Co., Boston, Mass: 








Footwear 


SUPREME IN SPORTWEAR 


FIRESTONE FOOTWEAR CO., Boston, Mass. 


| enclose 2c p: 


Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet “WORLD RECORDS" for which 
ostage. 


My Name Is.«........ 
My Home ils At....... 
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Buddy 
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® ON MEMORIAL 


everywhere, as a u 


Liberty might live. 


membrance. 


our country and w 
and broken, recall a: 
flowers, 
shoulder to shoulde 


less of distinctions 
fought side by side 


a nation, stand. 


ready-to make the 
returned, shattered 
strength, to face th 
impaired existence. 


necessary. 


© To MEMORIAL 
Annually since the 
of Foreign Wars 
nation-wide sale to 


living, while 


blossoms which veil 


mutely, 
forget.” 


e Tue Veterans of 
gard as a privilege 
through the Buddy 







membrance. 
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dies who sleep today 


© Many of them ai 
the safety of our beloved country, but 
for the future of humanity. 


Poppies 


DAY, Americans 
nited people, will 


offer again their proud and reverent 
homage to their glorious soldier-dead, 
those gallant heroes who died that 


On that day the 


Veterans of Foreign Wars ask you to 
wear on your coat the poppy of re- 


© Buppy PopPltEs, they are called 
—so named by their makers, all men 
who once proudly wore the uniform of 


ho, disabled now 
s they fashion the 


the days when they fought 


r with their Bud- 
in France. 


> 


e Eacu Buddy Poppy is a symbol of 
the sacrifice, the courage and loyalty 
of all those American soldiers, who, 
from every part of our country, regard- 


of race or creed, 
in defense of the 


ideals and principles for which we, as 


ied, not alone for 


Others, 
supreme sacrifice, 
in health and 
e handicap of an 
No sufficient 


eulogy of their deeds is possible or 
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Yes, this was the old Mr. Brayton! 
Upstairs in the promoter’s room, they sat 
down close together in front of the eastern 
window. 

“Listen, Frank.” The promoter spoke 
calmly now, but the fireglow of challenge was 
still in his eyes. “‘There’s not a better loca- 
tion on the whole north Atlantic coast than 
that beach yonder. It’s worthy of what 'm 
going to do for it. A new Gay Acres! The 
main idea is clear in my mind; it needs only 
to be worked out. And Ill do it, and you'll 
help!” 

“It’s—it’s glorious!” 

Mr. Brayton’s big hand rested affection- 
ately on Frank’s arm. “It’s a chance for 
you,” he said. “I offer you the chance, 
knowing that I can never repay you for—for 
that night! What you make of it of course 
will have to depend a whole lot on yourself. 
It will mean hard work, but at the end you'll 
have something!” 

“I—I_ don’t understand, Mr. 
Brayton.” 

The promoter cleared his throat. “What 
I offer you, my boy, is what I would offer 
a son—if I had a son worthy of the name. 
It is simply this: in the course of time, and 
granting that all goes well, you may look for- 
ward with reasonable certitude of filling the 
post of local manager here. How long that 
will be I don’t know. You're young, and 
you have a lot to learn. But there you are. 
It’s a future or you. See what I mean?” 


FRANK gazed at him incredulously. The 

very thing he had dreamed of in the sum- 
mer months, when it was so easy to dream! 
Here it was, real, definite! His lips trembled, 
and a gray mist seemed to cloud his eyes. 
“*Mr. Brayton,” he said unsteadily, “I—I 
don’t deserve anything like this!” 

** We'll pass over that,” the other remarked 
with a smile. “It appeals to you, doesn’t 
it?” 

Frank was silent while conflicting thoughts 
raced wildly about in his mind. His star— 
had he chosen rightly after all? He clenched 
his hands and stared out the window. In his 
mind’s eye he could see a fairy city spread 
before him across the marshes—a flashing, 
sparkling white city crowded with laughing, 
happy throngs. And one day he might have 
the management of it! He would have 
power, money; he would be on the way to 
wealth! 

The promoter was gazing at him curiously. 
““What’s wrong, my boy?” 

Frank looked at him appealingly. “Mr. 
Brayton,” he said, speaking with difficulty, 
“*I—TI’ve got to tell you something, and—and 
I know it will sound ungrateful to you. But 
—but there’s not a thing in the world I 
wouldn’t do for you, Mr. Brayton! I thnk 
you must know that—” 

The gray eyes looked troubled, as if already 
the man had divined the thought unspoken. 
“Go on, Frank,” he said gently. “Tell me 
just how you feel.” 

“Well, the fact is, Mr. Brayton, there’s 
been a change in me. I want to go back to 
school. Nobody knows better than I do how 
terribly ignorant I am about a good many 
things. I want an education. I thought my 
mother was wrong in urging me all the time 
to stick at school and goon. I know now she 
was right! I can’t quite tell you how the 
change came over me—” He paused, moist 
with perspiration. 

Mr. Brayton was gazing at the carpet. 

“You know,” continued Frank, “you ad- 
vised me once to go back to school—” 

“T remember I did.” The voice was low, 
lifeless. 


quite 


At LAST Mr. Brayton drew up his knees 
and rose from the chair. He put a kindly 
hand on Frank’s shoulder. “You're right, my 
boy! What I told you at first still holds. Yes, 
it—it still holds. Go back to school! Stretch 
out your youth and make it last! You're 
only young once. And then—” 
_ Frank smiled up at him, thankful, quiver- 
ing. 
** And then,” continued the promoter in an 
effort to seem impersonal, “‘come to me when 
you're through. There will always be a place 
for you, an opportunity. Meanwhile, if you 
need help of any kind—” A sweep of his 
hand completed the thought. 
Frank was too much overcome with 
emotion to give voice to his full thoughts; he 
could only murmur, “Thank you, Mr. 
Brayton! No one could be more kind and 
generous than you've been to me!” 
The promoter turned and walked to the 
other end of the room, where he stood for 
several minutes in silence. How strange that, 
instead of the depression he had expected, he 











should feel a sudden buoyancy of spirit! He 






had lost his favorite amusement park; he had 
lost the boy whom he had hoped somehow 
to keep always close to him—and yet he was 
tranquil, pleased, yes, happy! Gay Acres 
would arise on its ashes to heights of splendid 
grandeur! The boy, too, would rise to splen- 
did heights; there was no doubt of it! He 
would acquire the things that he himself had 
missed; and then—no, he had not really lost 
him! For he would return. Yes, he would 
return! Knowing the boy, aware of his 
loyalty and affection, Brayton could not be- 
lieve otherwise. 

That afternoon Frank wrote the following 
letter: 


“Dear Mother: 

I know you'll be pleased to hear that I’m 
returning home. I have much to tell you 
when I see you, probably late tomorrow 
night, but there are a few things that just 
can’t wait till then. 

You’ve read about the big fire at Gay 
Acres, I suppose. Well, Mr. Brayton and I 
are at Bentham. Various things have hap- 
pened. We've had an understanding. I’m 
going to drop work and return to school, go 
on with study and enter college next fall, if f 
can make it—and I think I can. 

I have a confession, and here it is. You 
were right, always right, and I was wrong. 
I’ve had a chance to think of late, really 
think! You remember how I used to talk 
about a star? Well, I still believe the idea 
was sound in the main. The trouble is I got 
a bit muddled. I thought the star stood for 
success in a very narrow sense—that is, 
money. Nothing of the sort! I know it now. 
What the star represents is success in a much 
wider sense. I mean a successful life—hap- 
piness, contentment, money perhaps, but not 
necessarily a lot of it. At first it wasn’t the 
glitter of the star that attracted me, though 
I thought so: it was the glitter of gold—a 
false glitter! 

Well, there’s still a star somewhere. I’m 
following it, the true glitter of it, and you see 
where it’s leading me—back home on 
through school, on to college! After that— 
well, I don’t know. But I want to tell you 
this: Mr. Brayton says there will always be a 
place for me with his corporation. He wants 
me to come back. Four years from now 
seems a long way off, and I’m not foolish 
enough to try to be definite about plans for 
then. But I feel that the future will take 
care of itself. 

There’s not a truer or finer man in. the 
whole world than Mr. Brayton! 1 can’t 
quite tell you how I feel towards him. He 
hasn’t had an especially happy life, in spite 
of all his money. He’s had family troubles. 
And I think he looks on me as something like 
a son. I can’t explain now, but I'll see you 
soon, and then maybe I can tell you every- 
thing. Your loving son, Frank.” 


The letter, sent special delivery, reached 
the Madison home at noon the next day. 
And that evening Henry’s diary contained 
the following entry: 

“March 15. Fair. Pushed a bean way in 
my ear. Didn’t mean to. Pop had to get it 
out with a pipe-cleaner. He said, ‘Henry, 
don’t ever put anything in your ear smaller 
than your elbow.’ He’s funny like that some- 
times. I tried to get my elbow up to my 
ear—couldn’t do it. Frank is coming home. 
No more work for him! Mom got a letter 
from him. She’s been singing all afternoon. 
Pop was sort of quiet at first. Then he said, 
*I guess that boy of mine has the right idea!’ 
(He meant Frank.) Only it’s just what Pop 
said when Frank had the wrong idea! Pop 
said, “That man Brayton must be a fine man! 
We ought to invite him to visit us sometime, 
Mother.’ Frank is going to college. He'll be 
playing football again. He talked again 
about his star, sort of queer. But he’s a good 
fellow. Don’t want to kick him, anyway not 
today. Boy! I’m sleepy—” 

And while Henry was in bed and sound 
asleep, Frank stepped off the train at Heath- 
boro station. Home again! How sweet the 
odor of moist spring foliage! Suitcase in 
hand, he walked rapidly, his head high, his 
chest expanded. Home again! Spring! 
The time of new life, new hopes, new am- 
bitions! He gazed upward at the dark 
sky sprinkled with stars, and his lips parted 
in a smile. Up there somewhere perhaps 
was an auspicious star—his own star! It 
ae him, leading him along the true 
path. 

He was in front of his house now. The 
door suddenly opened, revealing the dark 
silhouette of his mother against a background 
of mellow golden light. A moment later she 
was in his arms. 


(Tue Enp) 
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Mahogany Runabout. 16and 18ft. Speed 25 to 35 
mi. per hr. Complete with 4-cycle motor installed, 
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LEATHERCRAFT 
for Scouts 


Useful articles such as belts, bill 
folds, key cases, OK covers, axe 
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distinctive craft leathers which we 
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AND WHEN” 


Foremost writers on fishing have 
helped compile this book. Invaluable 
to beginners. Interesting to old 
timers. Thousands have improved 
their knowledge and methods of bait 
and fly-casting by studying it. 1931 
edition contains new ideas, new pic- 
tures, new articles on fishing. Shows 
variety South Bend tackle. Mailed 
with our compliments, free! 
SOUTH BEND BAIT Co. 
5535 High St., South Bend, ind. 
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Peter McLaren, America’s Champion Chopper 
says of the Plumb Official Scout Axe: 

“The Plumb has the heft and balance that 
makes it work like a part of your arm. It has the 
steel, the hardness, the temper, the correct taper 
of blade for fast, easy cutting. It has that finest of 
all safety features, the Take-Up Wedge, which 
eliminates loose handles and wabiitng blades. 

“I can understand why the Boy Scouts of 
America adopted it as Official when that Organiza- 
tion was formed, and why it has been an over- 
whelming favorite of Scouts ever since.” 


Look for the Red Handle and Black Head. 
Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., Phila., U.S.A. 
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22 calibre cartridges with glistening coppered 
bullets... cartridges that not only look good but are 
good because they hit hard, shoot accurately and 
are kind to rifle barrels. Their Self-Cleaning (non- 
corrosive) primers keep rifle barrels “clean as a 
whistle.” Shoot them: 
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COPPERHEADS 


.22 Rim-Fire Cartridges 
Short — Long — Long-Rifle 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
111 BROADWAY ...... NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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I PUT DAD 
WISE TO 
GRO-CORDS 


(GR0-corDs save Dad’s money. They 
wear longer than any other soles and 
heels I ever had. Seems you can’t wear 
them out. Slick looking, too. And boy! 
how they grip! I never slip when wrestling 
now. Not even on the wettest grass. Gro- 
Cords are made of real cord tire cords- 
ON-END. That’s why they wear like a 
good cord tire and never lose their Non- 
Slip tread. You ought to wear them, fella’. 

Officially Adopted by the 

Boy Scouts of America 
LIMA CORD SOLE & HEEL CO. Lima, Ohio 
Fully Protected by Patents 


NON-SLIP 
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Air Mail Pilot 


(Continued from page 19) 


down and circled it, looking for a landing, 
but could find no field big enough, or smooth 
enough to make a safe attempt. I knew that 
my gas was nearly gone. 

For nearly half an hour I circled the town, 
trying to decide on the spot I would use to 
come down on when the motor quit. Then 
I saw, on a narrow strip of ground against 
a nearby hillside, a man waving a white 
cloth. On closer examination, this strip of 
ground looked pretty good and I decided 
to try it. I got down safely, without even 
nosing over. 

Where was I? The town proved to be 
Boggs, Wyoming. I was still forty miles 
south of the Union Pacific tracks. I had 
been down in the Colorado desert for nearly 
three hours. My compass had gone wrong. 
On checking it up I found that it was nearly 
fifty degrees off. 

I called up the field at Rawlins, and told 
them where I was. Then I got a new supply 
of gas and oil, took off safely from the hill- 
side I had landed on, and flew on to 
Cheyenne. I found that the people at the 
airport there had been on the point of start- 
ing a plane out to search for me when they 
got my message, relayed from Rawlins. 


HE next day I practised night-flying as 

soon as it got dark. I made landings 
with and without the aid of my landing- 
lights. I wanted to qualify for night-flying. 
I practised landing with a parachute flare, 
circling it and coming in under it. 

At that time the emergency fields and 
beacon lights and blinker lights (usually 
making possible landing spots) extended only 
as far as Rock Springs. The Post Office 
Department did not then have enough money 
to light the route all the way to Salt Lake 
City, so pilots had to spend the night at 
Rock Springs whenever it got too late for 
them to count on finishing the run by dark. 
Occasionally, when the weather was very 
good and clear—particularly if there was 
moonlight—permission would be given to go 
on and finish the run over the western sec- 
tion of the mountain division even after dark, 
in spite of the fact that there was neither a 
landing-field, nor any light, for 160 miles. 

A few weeks after I had begun practising 
my night-landings I got permission to take 
a mail that came in late through to Salt 
Lake City on a night flight. I left Cheyenne 
at 10 P. M. and Rock Springs at one o'clock 
in the morning. 

Although the night was clear, it was fear- 
fully dark. There was no moon. The moun- 
tains below me looked very forbidding. If 
the motor had started to miss I would cer- 
tainly have had heart palpitations. I planned 
what I would do in case of sudden motor 
trouble, clear down to the details of pulling 
my parachute flare, picking a landing spot, 
pulling the second flare, turning into the 
wind, stalling and ground-looping. I got 
more and more nervous. The more nervous 
I got the higher I climbed. The peaks of 
the Wasatch Range seemed tremendous; I 
pushed the old DH higher and higher up 
toward the stars. I got it up to 17,000 feet. 
At last I saw the lights of Salt Lake City. 
They looked pretty good. 

When I landed at the airport the me- 
chanics who were waiting for me asked how 
high I had been when I crossed the moun- 
tains. They grinned when I told them. 

I soon began to enjoy the good-weather 
flights immensely. Usually I left Cheyenne 
at about 4:30 A.M., or a little earlier, 
reaching Salt Lake City about the middle 
of the forenoon, around 10 o’clock. I would 
stay overnight at Salt Lake and take off for 
the East at about half-past four the next 
afternoon, usually reaching Cheyenne about 
half-past eight. The wind across the moun- 
tains, almost invariably blowing from west 
to east, made the difference in flying time. 

On one of my early trips I came into 
Cheyenne one evening about an hour after 
dark. The city was covered with a dense 
fog, lying close to the ground. It was my 
first experience with fog at night. Above 
the low-lying fog the air was clear. I could 
make out where the flying-field was from 
the lights showing through the fog. I circled 
around above the field for quite a little while, 
trying to decide what to do. Then I made 
a pass at the boundary lights, thinking I 
would try coming in for a landing. As I 
settled into the fog I was so blinded by the 
glare of the flood-light at the field that I 
couldn’t see a thing. Everything around me 
was white as cotton. I quickly opened up 
the throttle and climbed back out of there 
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The new EASTMAN projector for children. 


Shows famous stars, sport, adventure, comedy 


films. Brilliant... flickerless ... easy to run, 


IVE your friends a thrill —and 

get a barrel of fun yourself with 
this new movie projector. Kodatoy is 
made by Eastman, the largest makers 
of home movie equipment in the 
world. It’s designed espe- 
cially for boys. 

You can show famous 
athletes inaction. World’s 
funniest comedians. 
Thrilling air movies. 
Travel films. Battle scenes. Animated 

cartoons. And dozens of 

other fascinating subjects. 
Kodaplay movie films are 

moderately priced at 30, 60, 

and 90 cents per reel. Once 

.  youbuythemthey’re yours 

to show as often as you 

like. And they come on 16 

mm. Kodak Safety Film. 

Eastman builds Koda- 

toy with high-grade con- 

densing and projection lenses, three- 
blade shutter, sprocket threading and 
other features usually found only in 





high-priced projectors. Kodatoy is 
easy to thread and to run. 

Asaresult, Kodatoy movies are the 
real thing ... clear, brilliant, steady 
and flickerless. You show them on a 
miniature movie stage—with “sil- 
vered” screen—included in the outfit. 

Complete Kodatoy equipment costs 
$12. Motor-driven model, $18.50. 
Motor sold separately, $6.50. Lead- 
ing Kodak dealers, 
toy and department 
stores invite every boy 
and girl to watch the 
Kodatoy at work. Be 
sure that you see it. 

Fill out and mail in . 
the coupon below, for free illustrated 
folder telling you all about Kodatoy. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, New York 
Gentlemen: — Please send me the FREE folder 
describing Kodatoy. 
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OW! This Ranger 
Motorbike is the 
best bicycle you ever 
laid youreyeson. Made 
by Mead Cycle Com- 
pany. Fully equipped 
with coaster brake, 
headlight, horn, rear- 
wheel stand, and other 
special features. Made 
for speed, easy running, 
and long wear. An 
just think! It can be 
OURS—without a 
cent of cost. 


BOY! How Easy! 
Join the Crowell Club 


and deliver three of 
America’s best known 
magazines to regular 
customers in your own 
neighborhood. No ex- 
perience is necessary; 
we show you how to 
earn cash commissions 
and win dozens of 
dandy prizes—in your 
spare time. Don’t de- 
lay a minute. Send 
your name and address 
on the coupon foday! ® 


Springfield, Ohio 


me off as a salesman. 





BOYS—WIN THIS BICYCLE 


THIS RANGER MOTORBIKE CAN BE YOURS WITHOUT COST 






Mr. Jim Thayer, Dept. 202 
The Crowell Publishing Co. 


Dear Jim: I want to earn MONEY and PRIZES. Please start 
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bike. Mail 
the coupon. 
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again as fast as I could. I’m pretty sure I 
would have crashed if I hadn’t done so. 

It made me feel pretty foolish to realize 
that all the officials and most of the other 
pilots at the Cheyenne airport, Division 
Headquarters, were watching my _ per- 
formance, to see what the new air-mail pilot 
would make of the situation. Although I 
had been flying for eight years, longer than 
most of the other pilots, they regarded me 
as a novice at air-mail work—as I was. Al- 
most any one of them, under those particular 
conditions, would have known more, and 
could have done better, than I. 

Finally I decided that the best thing to do 
would be to play safe; I turned and flew east 
to the next landing-field. I had never landed 
there before. Although it was very dark, 
the field, was, luckily, clear of fog. I de- 
cided to drop a parachute flare so as to make 
no mistake about possible obstructions or 
surface unevenness. I maneuvered for 
position so that the flare would float across 
the field at the proper height while I was 
landing beneath it. When I figured that I 
was in exactly the right place, I pushed the 
release lever. Nothing happened. The flare 
was stuck. 

By this time I was a mile out of position. 
Again I maneuvered, and this time the flare 
dropped away all right. Immediately the 
field was as bright as daylight, and landing 
was easy. I phoned to Cheyenne and the 
east-bound pilot drove out in a car with the 
Cheyenne mail that was to be added to my 
load. 

Apparently everybody was satisfied. 


HAT first winter every night was an 

adventure. I learned about fog, clouds, 
frost in the air, ice formation on the wings, 
about weather forecasting from barometric 
and temperature conditions. I learned just 
how bad the weather could get and still make 
safe flying. I learned how to be cautious 
about venturing too far into snowstorms. I 
learned about the dangers of descending 
currents in the lee of mountains. I learned 
how to make forced landings on rough 
ground. I learned about landing in deep 
snow. I learned how deep the snow had to 
get before a take-off became impossible. 

One morning, at the Cheyenne field, Jack 
Knight taxied around in about fourteen 
inches of snow, trying to take off. He used 
up all the gasoline in his tanks, and had to 
gas up again. If I remember correctly he 
made in all something like seventy-nine 
attempts to get off the ground. Finally, 
along toward noon, he made it. 

We analyzed every accident that occurred. 
Whenever a pilot lost his life, or in non-fatal 
accidents cracked up a ship, we tried to 
determine the cause. We wanted to learn 
how to avoid such accidents ourselves. We 
decided where each pilot, if the accident was 
his own fault, made his mistake in judgment. 

More than anything else, like every other 
mail pilot, I learned the country. I came to 
know every kink in the rails of the old 
Union Pacific, all the way from Cheyenne 
to Salt Lake City. I knew each tunnel. I 
knew each canyonside. I knew each change 
in the Lincoln Highway. 

Once, late in the evening, I flew into fog 
above the Lincoln Highway near Le Roy, 
Wyoming. It got so thick I couldn’t see the 
ground from twenty-five feet up. I flew 
with my wheels only about six feet above 
the highway, so that I could keep the 
ground in sight. Fortunately there were no 
telephone poles along that stretch. I knew 
exactly where I was. When I came to a 
particular turn in the highway I left the 
road, counted five, and closed the throttle. 
I knew that when the wheels touched the 
ground I would be on the Le Roy emergency 
field. I was right. Any of the other pilots 
flying at the Division that time could have 
done the same thing. After I landed I could 
not see fifty feet, and had to wait beside 
the plane until the caretaker came out to 
find me and direct me to his house at the side 
of the field. 

Once I cracked up right on top of the Con- 
tinental Divide, when the Liberty motor quit 
while I was skimming along only a few feet 
above the ground. 

Another Liberty stripped its gears just 
over Sherman Hill—the first range west of 
Cheyenne—when I had the superintendent 
of the Division along as a passenger. That 
time I had just enough altitude to glide over 
the rim of a cliff and come down on the west 
slope of the ridge, where it is smooth. No 
damage at all. 

Once I had to go out and bring in a plane 
that one of the other pilots had left parked in 
the Red desert, ten miles from the nearest 
house, with the temperature thirty degrees 
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below zero. My mechanic and I worked 4 
day long steaming the engine up so that y, 
could get the oil to flow. Finally, two hoy, 
after dark, we got it started and took of 
by the aid of the headlights of the Ford true} 
that we had come out in. 

One night I left Salt Lake City with every. 
thing clear and a new moon shining, op), 
to run into bad weather half an hour out « 
Cheyenne. I flew across Sherman Hill wit}, 
clouds below me and another layer of cloud; 
above me. When I got to where Cheyeny 
ought to be I couldn’t find any hole in th 
fog below me, nor any sign of the city light; 
After circling around for a while I decided 
to fly back west toward Laramie. By the 
time I got about as far back as the Sherman 
Mountains, that are about 8,000 feet high 
the two cloud layers squeezed shut around 
me, and I had to fly blind. 

Then, suddenly, all my instruments wen; 
crazy at once, and I was pushed way over 
against the side of the cockpit. The plane 
had fallen or dived or side-slipped into , 
tail-spin, and was falling nose-down towar| 
the mountains. For seconds together I was 
too panic-stricken to do anything about jt 
Then the plane fell out of the clouds and | 
could get my bearings. Luckily there was , 
ceiling of three or four hundred feet, that 
gave me just time enough to pull out of the 
spin and level off, hardly more than fift, 
feet above the ground. ; 

That tail-spin came while I was over , 
valley just beside the range; if it had hap- 
pened when I was above the mountains jt 
would have finished my flying, for I woul 
have crashed nose-down onto the rocks with- 
out ever seeing them. 


N ANOTHER night trip, west-bound, | 

ran into bad snow-squalls and fog after 
leaving Rock Springs. There was absolutely 
no getting through to the West. Even after 
I had turned to go back to Rock Springs, | 
found that the storms had shut in around 
me until it seemed as though only a mirack 
would keep me from crashing in the dark. 
ness. 

At a few places, in the valleys, there was 
a ceiling of two or three hundred feet. |) 
the ridges and peaks were covered will 
storm-clouds. In the valley pockets under 
— storm it was as black as the inside of 
rat. 

Suddenly, through a break in the wall of 
the valley along which I was flying, I saw 
a light. It was in the next parallel canyon 
I realized that it was made by a locomotive 
headlight, flooding the entire canyon wall 
under the smothering ceiling. 

I made for the light like a moth. What 
relief to be in a canyon where I could se 
something! 

The light was from the locomotive of a 
freight train, moving rather slowly along 
horseshoe curves. In order to let it keep up 
with me with its wonderful illumination, | 
had to do a vertical bank in the canyon a 
mile or less in front of the train, and fly back 
past it, doing another vertical bank as soon 
as I could see the red tail lights on the 
caboose. This went very well until I began 
to worry about a tunnel that I knew was 
five miles or so ahead. What would I do 
when my daylight suddenly turned into 
pitch darkness as the locomotive headlight 
was swallowed up in the tunnel? 

I knew every turn of the tracks, and the 
exact position of the tunnel itself. It was 
about half a mile long, and went through a 
range which cuts this canyon off completely 
at its end, with a head wall as high as the 
canyon’s sides. 

I decided that the best thing to do would 
be to wait until the headlight got about a 
quarter of a mile from the tunnel entrance. 
I planned my flying so that at this moment 
I would be directly above the mouth of the 
tunnel. With plenty of light behind me from 
the locomotive headlight shining up against 
the fog, I would climb up over the end wall 
of the canyon, blind if necessary. 

I knew the contour of that rocky wal 
almost by heart. I decided I would push 
forward in the dark, try to turn where I knew 
the tunnel itself turned, and come down 
into the canyon at the other side of the ridge 
just a little ahead of the train. ; 

I think now that this was a mistake in 
tactics. It would probably have been better 
to get my eyes dark-adapted in back of the 
train, pull up over the canyon wall after ! 
knew the headlight had emerged from the 
other end of the tunnel, and thus have 4 
lighted canyon to fly back into. But at the 
time I simply couldn’t face that canyon wall 
in the dark. 

Everything went about the way I had 
planned it. I climbed out of the canyon with 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


WHEN SHOES GET 
SCARRED and DIRTY 





MAKE THEM SHINE AGAIN 


VERY real boy is bound to get his 
shoes dirty. You can’t expect to play 
baseball and football, or any real boy’s 
outdoor sport, and keep your shoes clean. 
But it’s very easy to make them shine 
again. And you really ought to polish them. 
Nothing looks worse than dirty shoes. 
Parents, teachers, and everyone notice 
things like that. 

So get some shoe polish today. It will 
keep your shoes neatly polished and pre- 
serve the leather too. 2 IN 1 and Shinola are 
the paste polishes. Bixby’s is the liquid. 


2nil;SHINOLA 
BIXBYs 


~p SHOE POLISHES 
All Colors 
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Make pitchers < 
afraid of your slugging 


FREE Booklet tells 


how to become a dangerous 
Home Run Hitter 


Improve your hitting by reading this FREE 
booklet. It lays bare the secrets of batting 
known by Babe Ruth, Hack Wilson, Al Simmons, 
and other equally famous sluggers. 


“Famous Sluggers of 1930"’ not only gives you 
the batting records and photographs of 50 
leading batters ot 1930, but also tells you how to 
get power into your own swing, how to lay down 
& bunt, how to time your swing, how to place 
your hits so that you “put ‘em where they 
ain't. 


A copy of this authoritative booklet is FREE 
for the asking. Simply mail the coupon. The 
supply is limited, so do it now. The Hillerich 
& Bradsby Co., Incorporated, Louisville, Ky. 


LOUISVILLE 


SLUGGER 
Bats = 


mys Se 
used by practically all professional players 


€ 


Hillerich & Brad: 
Louisville, Ky. sby Co., Inc., 410 Finzer Street, 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me a = 
1930 and Hinte of Pre me copy of “Famous Sluggers of 
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the headlight of the locomotive lighting 
everything up, flew blind through inky dark- 
ness across the top of the ridge, and tried 
to turn as I knew the tunnel turned, some- 
where down under the hill below me. 

Then came the worst moment of all. I 
pushed forward on the stick, trusting that I 
had guessed right in the pitch darkness and 
that I would hit the space between the 
narrow canyon walls ahead of me. It was 
about as bad a ten-seconds as I can remember. 
I knew that if I had guessed wrong I would 
crash at any split second into a rocky moun- 
tainside at 100 miles an hour. There was 
as yet absolutely no sign of the train. It was 
probably not more than Kalfway through the 
tunnel. 

Then, suddenly and unexpectedly, I saw 
the flash of an air beacon. The sudden break 
in the storm that let me see it seemed little 
short of providential. 

Also, the momentary flash of the beacon- 
light gleamed as it passed on the steel of the 
railroad tracks directly beneath me. 

I let the railroad train go and flew directly 
toward the beacon. Presently I reached it 
safely, and had a chance to come down on an 
emergency landing-field lying beneath about 
four feet of crusted snow. As the plane 
slowed down in landing, the crust gave way. 
The ship stopped so suddenly that my head 
banged into the instrument-board. 

That was the end of that flight. 

But the ship didn’t turn over. It stayed 
right-side up, and was not damaged in the 
least. 


It’s a Great Old World 


(Concluded from page 25) 


Charles Haskins Townsend of the New York 
Aquarium. Two years later Vincent Astor 
and various friends of his who were natu- 
ralists and scientists of one sort and another, 
cruised to the Galapagos on Commodore 
Astor’s swift yacht Nourmahal. The expe- 
dition yielded a new supply of tortoises along 
with numerous birds, fish, iguanas and tur- 
tles. Most of the tortoises have been colon- 
ized in the south for breeding. 

Grandpa and his companions in the New 
York Zoo do not seem to be suffering from 
the northern climate. Although the Gala- 
pagos lie so near the Equator, they are cooled 
by an Antarctic current. Mr. Townsend 
reported an average temperature of 80 
degrees Fahrenheit in March and April. In 
New York, Grandpa lies in the sun outdoors 
until winter, when he takes to his well- 
warmed quarters in the reptile house. He 
likes to wallow in the mud every day. 

Incidentally, Elwin R. Sanborn, the man 
who has wandered from one end of the globe 
to the other photographing strange birds 
and beasts for the Zoo, believes that even 
tropical animals can live comfortably in 
the north if they are brought up like healthy 
children. A well balanced diet, and plenty 
of sunshine and fresh air, have worked 
wonders for any number of little “foreigners” 
who came to the Zoo as underfed, scrawny 
animals. 

Grandpa seems to enjoy visitors. He 
always welcomes his keeper’s arrival by 
standing on his hind legs and raising his 
neck for its daily stroking. Children who 
give the giant tortoise oranges and bananas 
are rewarded by having them carried around 
the cage in Grandpa’s mouth before he eats 
them. It is as near as the old boy can come 
to saying “Thank you.” 

One wonders how much longer Grandpa 
will live. He is apparently strong and 
healthy, has a good appetite and is lively 
enough to play in his ponderous way with 
his companions, a couple of female tortoises 
who are still in their youth, hardly a hundred 
years old. It is really a st ame that Grandpa 
has so little appreciation of_the modern 
airplanes that wleel over the rolling hills of 
the Zoological Park. They are so different 
from the old whaling vessels of Grandpa’s 
boyhood that one wishes the giant tortoise 
had sense enough to enjoy and wonder at 
the changing world he has lived in for the 
last three hundred years. 

-~GERTRUDE WARBURTON. 
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At 
SEVENTEEN 


He wrote 


his first March 


COMPOSER OF OVER 200 
PUBLISHED COMPOSITIONS 
FOR BAND AND ORCHESTRA 


BANDMASTER OF 
BARNUM AND BAILEY CIRCUS 


SELLS-FLOTO AND BUFFALO BILL 
COMBINED CIRCUSES 


GRAND ARMY BAND OF CANTON 
FORT DODGE MUNICIPAL BAND 


WEEN the band, marching by, sends 
tingles of excitement up and down 
your spine; you may be listening to one 
of Karl King’s stirring marches. For his 
compositions are popular from coast to 
coast and he has more than two hundred 
— selections to his credit. He 

ecame a composer at a remarkably early 
age, his first march being published 
when he was seventeen. 

At eighteen, he began trouping, trav- 
eled with four circuses and became di- 
rector of the Barnum & Bailey Band— 
the youngest man ever to hold that posi- 
tion. He next achieved prominence as 
director of the Canton Grand Army 
Band knownas ““McKinley’s Own” and 
now directs the Fort Dodge Municipal 
Band, a touring favorite throughout the 
west. As a band contest judge his serv- 
ices are in constant demand and he will 
serve in that capacity at the 1931 Nation- 
al Band Contest in Tulsa. 

Remembering his boyhood start in music, 
a always has a word of encouragement 


for m9 who aspire to musical success. He 
“Start young and try to excel. There is 


says, 














more room at the top of the ladder than on 
the lower rungs. A beginner, more than any- 
one else, needs an easy blowing, sweet toned 
instrument and in these qualities I have 
found Conns the best.” 


Write for Interesting Free Book 


Conns are the choice of Sousaand the world’s 
greatest artists. Easiest to play, most perfect 
in tone, many exclusive features — yet they 
cost no more. Free trial, easy payments on 
any band instrument— Conn makes them all. 
Write for details and free book on the instru- 
ment of your choice. Illustrates all models. 
Gives history of instrument and explains its 
place in the band or orchestra. Mention in- 
strument when writing. 


Conn Will Help You Organize 
a Band 
Conn will help you and your pals organize a 
Scout, School or Community Band. Revolu- 
tionary new plan starts with beginners and 
produces a playing band in 4 to 6 weeks. 
Factory organizers handle all details. Ask 
your Scoutmaster, Teacher or Dad to write us 
for full information, without obligation. 


IF CONN IS NOT ON THE INSTRUMENT 
it 1S NOT A GENUINE CONN 


ONN 


WORLD'S LARGEST 
MANUFACTURERS of 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 














C. G. CONN, £id., 507 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. CONN 
ithout obligation, free book on instrumen' 

Withows ott s Of ne tale —Easy Payment offer. i : POs Mb 

Name satel 

Address ae SE $520 

Town State. 
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BOYS, 


look it over carefully! 


This is your own official knife, endorsed 
by the Boy Scouts of America and guar- 
anteed by a factory in which high quality 
workmanship has been the rule for over 


half acentury. It is a keen knife in both 
senses of the word, and it will stand your 
closest and most expert inspection. 

There are other knives that look something 
like the Ulster Official Boy Scout Knife. 
Most of them are not official. Some of 
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Official Boy Scout Knife 


THE ULSTER KNIFE WORKS 
DWIGHT DIVINE & SONS, INC., ELLENVILLE, NEW YORK 


a 


them are higher priced. But higher or 
lower you cannot find a better knife than 
this jack-knife-of-all-trades. So when you 
buy a knife be sure it’s Official and be sure 
it’s an Ulster. 
Hike to a good hardware store or to your 
favorite sporting goods shop and ask them 
to show you the Ulster Official Boy Scout 
Knife. If they have none in stock they 
can get you one. 
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| LEARN QUICKLY 
ON LUDWIG 
DRUMS 


Leading professionals qhoene Laduig drums for 
gpappy tone, easy playing, hii appearance. 
Complete outfits for crchesteg u. .50 and up, 
Write now for new catalog, FREE, and details of 
trial offer, eas: ents. 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG 


me 50sD Ludwig Bidg. 1611-27 N.Lincoln St. Chicago 














Free From Pimples. What 
A Relief! 
CUTICURA SOAP and 


CUTICURA OINTMENT 
Healed Them 


Price 25c.each. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 10B, Malden, Mass. 
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“Tennis Technique” 
By Sol Metzger 
Write for 
your copy 


" 
| 


Its in the 


Henk Rackets 


racket . 


A good part of your tennis game is 
in the racket. Correct weight and 
balance means easy handling, accu- 
rate timing, and quick responsive- 
ness in every playing emergency. 
There must be strength and rigidity 
of construction to give added power, 
speed and direction to every stroke. 


The New KENT 
Speedwood 


Has nine-ply laminated frame, bent 
without steaming, thus retaining all 
the life and resiliency of the wood 
cells. The center section runs full 
length of handle, holding the frame 
rigid, allowing greater speed and 
more accurate timing. Made both 
in open and closed throat models. 
Ask your dealer. 

There’s a Kent Racket for every play- 
ing preference, priced from $2.50 to 
$15.00 at your dealers. Write for free 
catalog with court layout and rules 
of the game. 

E. KENT ESTATE 
Dept. B, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Established 1840 
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‘Puzzlecraf t? 


ERE is a pointer: when a specially clever 
puzzle is printed as a prize-winner, it is 
often followed by several others of the same 
kind. Nowcomes the point. Don’t imitate 
—a good puzzle—don’t even follow its plan; 
just strike out for yourself and send in some- 
thing brand new. You will be more likely 
to win a prize. 


For Original Puzzles 
Hiram Doty, $2. Joseph Berkowitz, $2. 


For Puzzle Answers 
Solvers of all puzzles in December, Janu- 
ary and February, John W. Hyslop, $2. 
Richard Percival, $2. 


Geographical Acrostic 
(Prize Puzzle) 
40 56 65 16 3 @ 
35 52 36 2 20 5&3 
— 2 61 67 50 34 
12 43 22 58 64 — 
18 10 47 5 14 60 
45 15 2 55 8 38 
33 6 — 381 44 29 
1S 37 2127 42% 
— 5 1 57 11 49 
46 19 488 9 — 832 
63 59 17 41 66 62 
i a | i ae 


HARK KKK KK KK KK 


Reaping Across: 1. “The Windy City.” 

2. A great lake. 3. A State. 4. A South 
American republic. 5. The country of which 
Bucharest is capital. 6. The country that 
“*expects every man to do his duty.” 7. 
“The City of the Straits.” 8. A famous 
peak of the Sierra Nevada range. 9. A 
country of southeastern Europe. 10. A 
republic of central Europe. 11. A river of 
Venezuela. 12. A British territory in West 
Africa. 
When these twelve words have been rightly 
guessed, the initials will spell the name of a 
vehicle of transportation used by our pioneers. 
The letters represented by the figures from 
1 to 9 spell a South American republic; from 
10 to 17, a great lake; from 18 to 19, the home 
of Abraham; from 20 to 24, a European 
country famous for its art; from 25 to 28, a 
well-known city of Nevada; from 29 to 32, a 
city of to-day bearing the same name as an 
ancient city of Troas; from 33 to 36, a famous 
voleano; from 37 to 41, a Western State; 
from 42 to 47, a gulf of western Africa; from 
48 to 55, a Canadian province; from 56 to 
60, an Asiatic country, very prominent now; 
from 61 to 67, a city of northern Africa— 
Hiram Dory. 


Charade 


My first your cat will do when pleased; 
And you may be a second; 
My third will name a famous man 
(A “Smith” he’s surely reckoned!) 
My whole, a note we must not read 
Unless our very own, 
For rude and prying it is called; 
Your manners I'd bemoan. 
—Lewis M. Tuayer. 


Novel Squares 
(These differ from the ordinary word- 
squares in that they read differently up 
and down and across.) 
I. Across: 1. Observed. 2. Narrative. 3. 
Requests. 4. Finest. Down: 1. To pierce. 
2. To alleviate. 3. A fraternal order. 4. 
A retreat. 
II. Across: 1. A French city. 2. Fra- 
grance. 3. Torend. 4. Consumes. Down: 
1. To observe. 2. Notion. 3. A garment. 
4. Wanders. 
III. Across: 1. Performs. 2. Venture. 
3. Surface. 4. To encounter. Down: 1. A 
man’s name. 2. Concern. 3. A large plant. 
4. A bench.—Leronarp D’Orp1neE. 


A “‘Bar’’ Puzzle 


(Exampte: Add bar to an animal, and 
make a slave-pen. ANswer: Bar-raccoon.) 
1. Add bar to a couch, and make having 
thorny projections. 2. Add bar to a fruit 
and make a shrub. 8. Add bar to secure, 
and make a contract. 4. Add bar to upon, 
and make a nobleman. 5. Add bar to fury, 
and make a curtain of fire. 6. Add bar to a 








color, and make obstructed. 7. Add bar to a 
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file, and make a cairn. 8. Add bar to ay 
apartment and make a saloon.—James 
Lackey, Jr. 


Endless Chain 


To solve this puzzle, take the last two 
letters of the first word described to make 
the first two letters of the second word, and 
so on. The last two letters of the thirty. 
fourth word will be the first two letters 
of the first word. The words are of unequal 
length. 


1. Atnotime. 2. Mistake. 3. To install. 
4. To take in. 5. An American naval officer 
who won honor in the harbor of Tripoli. §¢, 
Impels. 7. Noteworthy. 8. Nearly. 9. 
Vapor. 10. A priestly garment. 11. Leba- 
non was famous for this tree. 12. To reach. 
13. A rich fabric. 14. A study. 15. To 
refuse. 16. Excitable. 17. Custom. 18, 
Teutonic. 19. Lively. 20. A great inven- 
tor. 21. An equine of central Asia. 29, 
A white fur. 23. The drink of the gods, 
24. To check. 25. Part of a barrel. 6. 


An edible plant. 27. Even. 28. Ex. 
ultant. 29. To instruct. 30. To ring 
musically. 31. An award. 32. Active. 
33. Poetry. 34. The river of Paris.—Bog 
WAYLAND. 


A Bugler’s Calls 
(Prize Puzzle) 
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By beginning at a certain letter and follow- 
ing the king’s move in chess (which is one 
square at a time in any direction) the names 
of eleven bugle-calls may be spelled out. The 
path from one word to another is continuous 
and each letter may be used once.—JosrEPH 
BERKOWITZ. 


Answers to April Puzzles 
Noumericat Eniema_ “We are such stuff 
as dreams are made on, and our little life is 
rounded with a sleep.” 
Dramonps. I. §S, act, scout, tun, t. II. 
P, tap, paper, peg, r. 


Enpiess Cuan. 1. Gelid. 2. Ideal. 3. 


Alder. 4. Erode. 5. Debar. 6. Arbor. 7. 
Orate. 8. Tenon. 9. Onset. 10. Etude. 
11. Delta. 12. Table. 13. Level. 14. El 
bow. 15. Owlet. 16. Ether. 17. Error. 
18. Organ. 19. Andes. 20. Essen. 21. 
Enoch. 22. Chain. 23. Inane. 24. Nerve. 
25. Venus. 26. Usage. 


An Antmat Acrostic: Primals, Rhinoe- 
eros. Reading across: 1. Rawhide. 2. 
Heedful. 3. Impress. 4. Nothing. 5. 
Oceanic. 6. Carload. 7. Express. 8. Ram- 
bler. 9. Outlook. 10. Shyster. From | to 
8, kangaroo; 9 to 16, elephant; 17 to 2, 
ostrich; 24 to 27, ibex; 28 to 33, weasel. 

Worp Square: Blind, lever, ivory, nerve, 
dryer. 

Boys’ Lire Cross-worp. 
3. Portal. 8. Ra. 10. Ore. 
Yale. 16. Am. 17. Kind. 18. In. 19. le. 
20. It. 21. Po. 22. Do. 2. In. 25. Of 
27. Ave. 29. Ti. 31. Baa. 32. Let. 38. 
Of. 34. Ete. 35. En. 36. Ea. 37. Up. 
39. He. 40. Am. 41. At. 49. As. 47. 
Mi. 51. Ale. 52. Lime. 54. Too. 55. D. 
D. 56. Waders. 57. En. 


Across: 1. Be. 
18. Fan. 14. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The Young Sky Riders 


(Continued from page 17) 


of his plans for gliding and soaring. There 
were few places in the whole country exactly 
suited to this kind of flying, and it was un- 
likely that the next town in which they 
might live would be as favored as Brook- 
side. And even if it were, his own glider was 
a hopeless wreck and he would have to begin 
all over again with the construction of a new 
one. That would mean selling hundreds of 
subscriptions to magazines, mowing dozens 
of neighbors’ lawns, doing scores of odd-jobs, 
all among strangers, to earn enough money 
to buy materials and fittings. It seemed, to 
Bob, as if the very end of the world had 
rrived. 

: Suddenly he sat straight up at his desk, his 
eves bright and shining. He rose hastily, 
ran down the back stairs and out into the 
barn, where he switched on the droplight 
over his bench and reached for his file of 
aviation magazines. Feverishly he riffled 
through the pages until he came to the article 
he had so suddenly remembered. 

“Prizes totalling thousands of dollars will 
be awarded to the gliding aces of the air in 
the coming meeting of the Gliding Club of 
America. First prizes of $1,000 each have 
been announced for the best records for en- 
durance, altitude and straightaway distance 
in the open contest for sailplanes. A bonus 
of an extra $1,000 will be awarded to pilots 
who break world’s records in any of these 
three events. For primary gliders, prizes 
ihn’ 

Bob’s eyes left the printed page and turned 
dreamily toward the tool racks. His eyes 
were very wide as they turned again to the 
article. “Entries have been received,” he 
read, “from the foremost gliding and soaring 
pilots of the country. The contest, which 
starts at 9 A. M., August 15th, will take 
place at Fairfield, Massachusetts, in the heart 
of the Berkshire Mountains, a spot which is 
said to be as favorable for gliding as any in 
the world. The rolling hills of the Berkshires 
create steady up-currents of air which, it is 
hoped, will push sailplanes up to new and 
lasting records. ig 

“Robert!” Mrs. Whittier’s voice broke into 
his day dreams. ‘‘Come to dinner!” 


{—— 


THE Hawk Sailplane arrived in the express 
yards seven days after Toby had tele- 
graphed his order. Bob called Toby to tell 
him the wonderful news. Ten minutes later 
the noisy, shabby roadster skidded to a stop 
in front of the red brick house and Bob 
leaped in beside Toby and Useless. They 
drove down the winding hill to town at a 
breakneck pace, arriving at the station a 
scant half-hour after the express car had 
been shunted to the unloading platform. 
Bob squeezed into the car gazing rapturously 
at the huge craters which contained their 
wonderful new ship. 

Despite the size of the crates, they were 
amazingly light. Two burly movers quickly 
carried them out of the car, slid them care- 
fully into the padded interior of a van and 
turned to Toby for instructions. 

“Shift into high gear, big boys,” he said, 
“and take them to Bob Whittier’s house on 
the hill. If you’re all real good we'll give you 
jobs pulling on the shock cord when we take 
our first hop.” 

“Sure, Toby,” laughed one, “and how 
about a little ride in that flying hen coop?” 

“As soon as we can hire a Zeppelin to hold 
it up with the weight of you inside,” retorted 
Toby, looking meaningly at the tremendous 
bulk of the moving man. 

“And that’s just as soon as I want to go 
up in it,” replied the other, climbing upon his 
box seat. 

Toby’s roadster whizzed past the van on 
Main Street. The two boys and the excited 
pup were waiting when the truck puffed 
into the drive. Like two fussy hens watching 
over a brood of chicks, Toby and Bob super- 
vised the unloading while Useless dashed 
about, barking with enthusiasm and getting 
under everybody’s feet. 

With crowbars and hammers the boys 
set to work prying the long boards from the 
crates and tearing the excelsior and wrapping 
paper from the fragile, linen-covered surfaces. 
They exclaimed over each section, admiring 
its sleekness, its lightness, its exquisite 
workmanship. Then, clearing away the 
litter, they placed each part in its proper 
Place on the wide floor and examined the 
whole at their leisure. 

Toby climbed into the cockpit and slouched 
lazily into the soft leather cushions. 

“Tt’s a nice little boat, all right, and the 
wings look pretty, too. But with all these 
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spare parts, wires and such-like, it looks like 
the worst jig-saw puzzle I ever saw. We'll 
be old, gray-headed men, rolling around in 
wheel chairs, before we ever get the thing 
together right. And then, if I’m any judge, 
well have a barnful of spare things left 
over.” 

A small red-headed boy looked into the 
barn, his eyes very wide as he studied the 
crimson fuselage and the silver wings. 

“Come on in, Pete,” cried Bob, happily, 
“you're one of the ground crew. What 
do you think of the new Hawk?” 

But Pete was not alone. He was merely 
the advance scout for three other boys. 
By some mysterious grapevine word had 
passed through the village that the new 
sailplane had arrived and in the next twenty 
minutes, five other boys, whose ages ranged 
from eight to seventeen, had gathered to in- 
spect the wonderful ship. 

Toby, never fond of hard work, seized the 
opportunity to secure willing help and or- 
ganized the crowd into squads. He put one 
group to work straightening out the coiled 
control wire, another to stretching the load- 
and drift-wires, a third, under Bob’s expert 
direction, to mounting the left wing. 

“All right, fellows,” called Bob, placing 
his gang at equal intervals along the leading 
and trailing edges of the long, tapering wing, 
“feel along the fabric until you find a rib. 
Then, when I say ‘lift,’ all lift together. 
Toby, you stand beside the fuselage there. 
The clevis pin is on the cowling. The 
fastening that holds the wing to the fuselage 
is exactly like the hinge on a door. We'll put 
the two butts together and you slip the pin 
through. One, two, three, lift!” 

Two of the boys could have lifted the wing, 
so light and well-balanced was its strong, 
but slender, length. Up it came in their care- 
ful hands, then they moved it very gently 
toward the fuselage where Toby stood wait- 
ing, a huge cotter-pin in his hand. A few 
seconds of inching it this way and that, then 
the job was done, needing only the bracing 
of wires to be ready for its share of the sail- 
plane’s weight. 

Toby stood in front of the rounded ma- 
hogany bow, measuring the length of the 
wing with his eyes. 

‘We'll have to swing her around sidewise 
to get her out of the door, here,” he said. 
**And she'll have to move sidewise along the 
road, too. She’s much too wide to clear 
the fences and the telegraph poles on the 
State Highway. Getting her down that road 
bow first would be like a camel trying to 
crawl into a rat hole.” 

*T’ll build a cradle for her, Toby,” volun- 
teered Bob,” and set the wheels at right-angles 
to the body.” 

“Great idea, big boy,” applauded Toby. 
“T’ve got an axle or two and some springs 
and a few wheels left over from a car I tried 
to overhaul a couple of years ago. We can 
use those. With a good trailer, she'll slip 
over the roads like a fat man on slick ice.” 

“Why tow her?” came a voice from the 
open door. “Why not fly her?” 

Useless pushed a furry nose and one beady 
eye out from the pile of excelsior and growled 
challengingly. The boys turned. Phil 
Vance was standing there, carefully dressed 
as ever in a pair of white flannel trousers, a 
camel’s hair sport coat, a blue shirt and a 
flaming scarlet tie. 

“Tt was too nice a day to last,” murmured 
Toby in a voice of complete discouragement. 
“TI knew that something nasty would hap- 
pen.” And then, because Toby was esSen- 
tially good-natured and never held grudges 
very long, he added, “Come on in, Phil, 
if you’re going to be decent. Have a look at 
our new ship. You wouldn’t suggest taking 
this out and burying it somewhere, would 


ou 

“No,” admitted the dark-faced lad, slowly, 
“it looks like a fairly good bus. How much 
did it cost?” 

“Plenty,” said Toby, shortly, “but it 
looks worth it to me.” 

Phil walked slowly around the _half- 
assembled sailplane, examining its shining 
wings and gleaning fuselage with quite ap- 
parent curiosity. He glanced into the cock- 
ow and studied the crowded instrument 

ard. The others watched him in silence. 

“When are you going to fly her?” he asked 
at last. 

“About the day after to-morrow,” an- 
swered Bob, not too graciously. ‘We've 
got to line her up first.” 

“*T am sort of thinking,” said Phil, casting a 
sidelong glance at Toby, “of buying one of 
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Don weakened in the third inning 
of his first game—was taken out 























Don now knows how to keep in condition 
...washing hands often to remove germs 








And he's the team’s pitching ace 
... has won all his games 
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Benched” all last season 


... this year Don is the school’s “star” 


Ty" sure has everything this year 

—speed, control, a good curve 
ball—and above all, the stamina to 
stand up there and burn them in for 
a full nine innings. 

And yet last season Don just wasn’t 
there—had nothing on the ball at all. 
He was weakened by sickness, colds, 
gtippe—badly run down. But he has 
learned how to keep well and full of 
pep—and now he’s the school’s star 
twirler. 

Don’s secret 


How does he do it? Easily. As a defi- 
nite and important part of his training, 
Don makes it a practice to wash his 
hands frequently—and always before 
meals —with Lifebuoy Health Soap. 

For now he knows that Lifebuoy’s 
rich, antiseptic lather removes germs 
as well as dirt. And, as the Life Exten- 


LIFEBUOY 


HEALTH SOAP 
for face, hands, bath. 


sion Institute tells us, germs that cling 
to the hands may spread 27 different 
diseases. 

You, too, can preserve your health 
and keep in tip-top physical condition 
just as Don does—with Lifebuoy. 


Helps keep skin clear 


There’s nothing like Lifebuoy to pep 
you up after a hard game—and to re- 
move dirt and perspiration odor. It’s 
fine for the skin, too—helps keep it 
clear and healthy—free from ugly 
blackheads and other blemishes. Even 
its pleasant, extra-clean scent will ap- 
peal to you. 

Play the wash-up game every day. 
It’s fun and will help keep you fit. Mail 
the coupon below for a free Wash-up 
Chart and a “get acquainted” cake of 
Lifebuoy Health Soap. 








cake of Lifebuoy — both Free. 


Name. 


LEVER BROTHERS CO., Dept. 295, Cambridge, Mass. 
Please send me the Lifebuoy ““Wash-up’’ Chart and a Trial 





Address 











Cit>. State. 
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Equipped 
Ranger 
“‘ Motorbike” 


Guaranteed 
Five Years 


few dollars more, of course. 





Pay as You Please 


your Ranger. A good bike will pay for itself in carfare 
saved, errandsdone, etc. Think of the places you can go and 
the things you can do, with your Ranger! 
WRITE for FREE CATALOG—Hurry and write Today for 
free catalog, so you can be riding in a few days. 

To show you that 1931 prices are down to rock 
bottom we offer our new “Sentinel” Motorbike 
just as shown in the smaller picture to the right 
at the astounding price of only— 

The Fully Equipped Ranger Motorbike costsa 


Send No Money— 
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for 30 Days FREE! 


It will not cost you a penny to try America’s 
finest bicycle for a whole month, until you decide 
whether or not you want to keep it. 

We are now making Rangers better than the 
one your Dad rode years ago. 

Today, there isn’t another bike in the country 
that approaches the Ranger for style, easy run- 
ning, long life or all ’round quality. We know, 
and you can prove it by trying one at our ex- 
pense. The Ranger is guaranteed in writing for 5 
years. 


DirectFromfactory 


you direct from the great Mead Factory. It will 
be in perfect adjustment. As soon as the last 
finishing touch is completed it is wrapped in a 
waterproof bag, crated and sent for you to try 
for one month without charge. 
have to wait; your bicycle is ready to ship the 


Your beautiful 
shining new bicy- 
cle will come to 


You will not 


day we get your order. 


You can select your own 
easy terms of payment for 
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Do not buy until you have sent 
for our free illustrated catalog 
describing the many sizes and styles in which MEAD bicycles are made. 
It pays you to buy from Bicycle Specialists 
We have been in business 40 years, and can offer you positively 
the lowest prices for high grade bicycles,’ tires and sundries. 


Mead Cyele Co. ‘thicago 








BIG- BANG 


HE flash and “bang” 

of a real gun without 
the use of matches or gun- 
powder. Cannon, Bombing 
Planes, Gun Boats, Army 
Tanks —a whole armament 
for you and your buddies 
... and such a whale of a 
lotoffun. Write today for 
free illustrated folder. 


THE CONESTOGA Corp. 
Main Office and Factory 
Bethlehem, Pa., U.S.A. 
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MAKE 
MAPLEINE SYRUP 


for pancakes Right In Camp! 











Easier to make than the pancakes. Just 
add 2 cups sugar to a cup boiling water, 
then flavor with 14 teaspoon Mapleine. 
That’s enough syrup for a lot of cakes! 
Good ol’ Mapleine flavor! Goes fine on 
biscuits, mush or rice, too. A little 
bottle of Mapleine that costs only 20¢ 
will make 12 batches of syrup like the 
above. Easily carried without danger 
of breaking. You'll never be without 
after you’ve tried it. 

Get it at your grocer’s or order from us. Full 


directions with every bottle. Crescent Mfg. 
Co., Dept. 73, Seattle, U. S. A. 


MAPL 


Syrup Maker + Flavoring - Meat Savor 








if you wear 
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a hit with Dad for choosing them. 
Reasonably Priced__$3.00 to $6.00 


For name of nearest dealer and a copy 
of the 1931 Free Bass Booklet, write to 


'G. H. BASS & CO. 
517 Main Street, Wilton, Maine 
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Whether you spend it at home or in camp you'll enjoy it more 


BASS MOCCASINS 


because they're Genuine Moccasins—the kind of footwear the 


sure-footed, tireless Indians wore—so light, flexible and comfortable that 
you hardly know you've got them on—yet so durable that you'll make 


Ask him to buy you a pair. 


tom things myself. We might race each 
other.” 

If he expected Toby to be chagrined, he 
was disappointed. It did not occur to Toby 
to wish for the only such machine in town so 
that he might swank it over the other boys. 

“Great idea, Phil,” he said, enthusiasti- 
cally. “Go on and get one. We'll fly them 
both at Miss Marbury’s hill and see who 
wins. 

oe the best plane in America?” Phil 
asked. 

“This one!” retorted Bob instantly. 

Phil looked at Toby, who nodded. 

“The young eagle here said this was the 
best,” said Toby, “‘so we ordered it. But the 
chances are there are others just as good.” 

**Would a plane that holds only one fly 
better than one that holds two people?” 
Phil asked. 

Bob pretended not to hear the question, 
busying himself with one of the braided wire- 
control leads. 

“T don’t know,” replied Toby, glancing at 
Bob’s unresponsive figure. “It might. But 
as I understand it, the spread of the wings 
depends on the weight it is designed to carry, 
so I shouldn’t think there’d be much differ- 


nce. 

“T think I'll drive over to the Hartford 
Airport this afternoon,” said Phil slyly watch- 
ing Bob’s face, “‘and find out all about it. If 
I buy a sailplane, it must be the very best. 
Money doesn’t count with me, you know.” 

“T shouldn’t think it would!” burst out 
Bob, unable to restrain himself another 
moment. “It doesn’t cost your father any- 
thing to get it.” 

“That’s right,” agreed Phil, his dark face 
flushing a beet red. “There was a few people 
in town like your father, who haven’t sense 
enough to——” 

‘That'll do, Phil,” snapped Toby, sternly. 
“We're perfectly willing to have you hang 
around until you start your nasty wise- 
cracking. We're all having a good time and 
we're going to keep right on having a good 
time. So you just pipe down and be decent.” 

**It was Bob who started it all—” began 
Phil, angrily. 

*“No, it wasn’t,” declared Toby, his vivid 
gray eyes staring straight into Phil’s. 
**You’ve been rubbing him the wrong way 


glances. Billy called Colt to him quickly. 

‘Kid, it looks like you’d got something,” 
he informed him in a lowered voice and with 
something like respect. ‘“‘What was it you 
called it?” Colt told him again. Billy 
nodded. “Yes, I see. Well, how do you do 
mee 

“Oh,” answered Colt evasively, “it’s just 
the way you hold it.” 

“Can you do it every time?” 
Sure.” 

“Got anything else?” 

“T’ve got a fast one,” replied the other. 
He didn’t, however, sound very confident, 
and Billy eyed him suspiciously. Then he 
shrugged. 

“All right, kid. You can show me that 
to-morrow.” 

“Mean you'll let me pitch?” asked Colt. 

“T mean I'll give you a try-out at the 
batting-net. I guess the fellows won’t have 
much trouble hitting that demi-semi thing, 
but if they do—Well, we'll see, Colt.” 


NEWS travels fast at Hillfields, and on 
the following afternoon, when the 
Greene Hall team took possession of the third 
diamond, not only a large number of their 
own crowd but a generous quota of Dorr 
Hali adherents was on hand. Among the 
latter were Leslie and Flub Haskins, and 
what they saw pleased Leslie not at all. They 
saw batsman after batsman stand in front of 
the net and swing harmlessly at Colt’s erratic 
offerings. If they hit at all, which they some- 
times did, the result was either a weak foul 
or a trickling bunt. Those who watched 
from behind the net declared that the demi- 
semi curve was just about the craziest looking 
delivery they had ever seen. It was, of course, 
Dorr’s réle to laugh at Greene’s newly dis- 
covered twirler and his specialty, but secretly 
Captain Sig Jones and his team-mates were 
impressed. There was no getting around the 
fact that the silly delivery was hard to hit. 
Leslie said to Flub on the way back to the 
dormitory; “I'll bet I could knock one of 
those balls into next week!”” But Flub just 
grinned. ‘Did you ever see anything funnier 
than that wind-up of his?” Leslie continued. 
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“And all the passes he makes before he 
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ever since you blew in here. And what’; 
more, if he did start it, there are some of es 
here who wouldn’t blame him.” 

“Well, he can’t make remarks like that and 
get away with them,” raged Phil. “\, 
father will 3 fe 

Toby jerked his beret down over his eyes 
rose lazily from the workbench and walked 
over to Phil. As they stood there, the others 
saw that Phil had grown while he had beer 
away at private school until now he stood 
nearly half a head taller than Toby. He had 
filled out, too, so that his once slight frame 
looked lean and muscular. 

“We all know what your father will do 
Phil,” interrupted Toby, coldly. “fy. 
won’t be nice to Bob’s father if Bob makes 
you mad. On the other hand, if your father 
has ever done anything nice to anybody jin 
this whole township, he’s kept it a deep 
secret. Now, Phil, you'd better run along 
and play marbles somewhere else. I’m he. 
ginning to feel a little peevish and, when | 
feel that way, I have a bad habit of reaching 
out blindly and pulling the first nose I can 
get my hands on. I'm funny that way. 
pulling noses, but I can’t seem to break my. 
self of ‘the habit. Your nose is plenty long 
enough now. I hate to criticize it, but if it 
got any longer, it would look like an ele- 
phant’s trunk. If I should grab it and give 
it a good, hard tweak, you'd have to carry it 
in a sling.” % 

He made a sudden gesture toward the taller 
boy’s face. Phil jerked his head back so 
quickly that his expensive felt hat dropped 
to the floor. Useless popped out of his pile 
of shavings like a bullet out of a rifle. Witha 
ferocious bark he seized the hat and began to 
drag it beneath the wing of the glider. 

Phil, with a roar of rage, lashed out with a 
kick that would have hurled the pup to the 
other side of the barn, but Toby’s right hand 
darted out in a speed-blurred arc, smashed 
against Phil’s shoulder and sent him crashing 
to the floor. 

The other boys stood in spell-bound 
silence, watching Toby’s bleak face as he 
stood over: Phil Vance, waiting for the 
banker’s son to rise. Bob caught Useless 
and gently removed the dust-covered hat 
from his mouth. 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for June) 





The Demi-Semi Curve 


(Continued from page 11) 


pitches? Gosh, he shuffles around like he 
was a real pitcher, the little fat runt! Hitches 
up his pants, tilts his cap over his eyes, rubs 
his hand in the dirt, pushes his cap back 
again, squints up his eyes—gee, you’d think 
he was ‘Lefty’ Grove or someone! I hope our 
crowd knocks him all over the lot!” 

“Looks like he really has something, 
though,” said Flub. 

“Get out! How could he have? What's he 
know about pitching? Why, he can’t even 
throw to second from center field without 
taking a run! He’s just fooled Cravath into 
thinking he’s got something, that’s all. Wait 
until Monday!” 

Flub waited. 

As anticipated it was Josh Elkins who 
took the mound for Greene, and, also as an- 
ticipated, what the Dorr Hall batters did to 
him was just about nothing. At the end of 
the fifth inning Greene led, 8 to 1. For Dorr, 
Sim Clayton did the best he could, but Sim’s 
best wasn’t nearly good enough; although it 
must be acknowledged that the support given 
him by his mates was not always airtight. 
In the sixth Sim wilted badly, Greene added 
two more tallies to the eighth and Sim gave 
way to Mullins. Knowing the game already 
lost, Captain Sig decided to save what was 
left of Sim for to-morrow. Whatever Mullins 
did or did not do could in no way affect the 
result of that game. 

Thereupon Greene also changed pitchers. 
Josh was released to the showers and Pitcher 
George Colton was sent forth to show his 
wares amidst applause from both camps, 
about half of it ironic. 

Here was Colt’s trial by fire, the real test 
of his already much-discussed demi-semi 
curve, but if he was in the least disturbed 
by the fact no one could have suspected 
it. He strode to the pitcher’s box with 
what, considering the brevity of his legs, 
was the mien of a conqueror. And rei 
sonably, too, for conquer he did. Feeding 
his demi-semi curves interspersed with a few 
risky fast balls, he mowed down the opposing 
batters in order for two innings. It was not 
until the last that a hit was made off him. 
Then Sig Jones picked out one of his s- 
called fast ones—they weren’t very fast at 
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best and poled it into deep right field. Even 
«9, however, Dorr failed to add to her total, 
jr the following batsman popped a demi- 
<i into Jim Bromfield’s mitten and the 
vame ended at 14 to 1 and Greene Hall’s 
‘shorts shouted gleefully and marched back 
io school “counting score,” to the deep dis- 
aust of the defeated foe. 

°'In such manner Colt and his demi-semi 
curve leaped to fame. The school hailed him 
asa great pitcher, even Dorr Hall grudgingly 
conceding his skill. Colt received the plaud- 
ts of his fellows without undue modesty and 
for the better part of two days sat on top of 
the world. If he became in that time a bit 
too cocky and conceited the fault was for- 
given. 

r The most disgruntled boy in Hillfields that 
Monday evening was undoubtedly Leslie 
Browning. Not only had his predictions 
proved false, as Flub annoyingly reminded 
him, but his enemy had attained honor and 
gory. It was the latter fact which rankled 
most. Somehow he didn’t, couldn’t believe 
in George Colton as a baseball pitcher. There 
was, he scowlingly told himself, something 
darn’ queer about that demi-semi curve. It 
existed, for he had seen it himself, but still, 
like the countryman viewing his first giraffe, 
he insisted that there wasn’t no such animal. 
Why, Sig Jones himself had been heard to de- 
clare that no one could pitch a ball like that 
without some hocus-pocus! To a man the 
Dorr Hall players had insisted that Colt 
“put something on the ball.” The trouble 
with that theory was that Colt didn’t. They 
had all watched him, none more carefully nor 
hopefully than Leslie, and not once had he 
heen detected in anything illegal. All that 
he applied to the ball, so far as could be seen, 
was dirt, and there was no rule against that. 
lt was mighty funny! 

Leslie laid awake a long while that Monday 
night, but so far as discovering a solution to 
the demi-semi curve was concerned he might 
just as well have been asleep, like Flub. 


yb second game was played the next 
afternoon before an audience larger and 
more vociferous than before. Once more 
Sim Clayton was elected to pitch for Dorr, 
while Greene pinned her faith on Gus Moore. 
Moore lasted just five innings and gave way 
to Pancoast. By that time Dorr was in pos- 
sssion of four runs.and Greene three. Sim 
Clayton faltered frequently, but the infield 
was steady and he lasted the full nine innings. 
For Greene, Pancoast proved more efficient 
than Moore, holding the foe to two further 
tallies, and, since his side indulged in an 
eighth inning rally and scored twice, the game 


™ ended with Dorr on the best end of a 6 to 5 


score, and the series was tied. 

It was Dorr’s turn to exult, and exult she 
did, even carrying her celebration into dining 
hall and receiving a stern reprimand from 
faculty. Leslie was gratified over the victory, 
but his state of abstraction still endured, and 
although Flub plaintively begged him to snap 
out of it he continued to wear the expression 
of one suffering from amnesia. Somewhere 
lay the explanation of that demi-semi curve, 
and he meant to find it. He tried to study, 
but his mind refused to concern itself with 
latin, history or chemistry, and he idly 
picked up a month-old magazine and turned 
the pages. Suddenly his eyes were arrested 
by a modest advertisement tucked away in a 
comer. ‘‘Hairsheen,” he read. ‘‘Nature’s 
Remedy and Fashion’s Requisite. Hairsheen 
banishes dandruff, stops falling hair and pre- 
vents baldness, at the same time providing 
that well-groomed, glossy appearance so 
sought by modish men. Composed of pure 
oils and healthful medicaments, Hairsheen 
can be used beneficially on the tenderest 
scalps. Easy to apply and as fragrant as the 
Spring. At all Druggists. Large Size—” 

Leslie tossed the magazine across the room 
and uttered a whoop that made Flub jump. 
“Tve got it!” he cried. “I’ve got it!” 

“What?” demanded Flub peevishly. 

“The demi-semi curve!” 

“Gee! Is it catching?” 

“Shut up! Listen here. You know how 
Colton always pushes his cap over his eyes 
before he pitches? And then pushes it back 
again? Well, he doesn’t!” 

“Of course not,” replied Flub soothingly. 
‘You lie down a little while and try not to 
think, Boney ‘Try a cold towel—” 

“Shut up! It’s Hairsheen!” 

“Oh, is it? All right. I'll bite. What’s 

irsheen?”’ 

“It's what Colt uses on his hair. I heard 
im say so once when the fellows were 
leasing him. Well, don’t you see, he rubs 
is fingers on his hair—” 

‘You mean— By golly, I'll bet that’s it!” 

“Sure, it’s it. The stuff’s just some sort of 
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smelly oil. Colt smears his fingers with it and 
it’seasy! Just like pitching a ‘spitter!’ Gee, 
I was a chump not to think of it before!” 

** Well, all we’ve got to do is tell Sig Jones, 
eh? Sig can make a kick, and if Colt isn’t 
allowed to rub his fingers—” 

“Sure! No, wait a minute! I’ve got some- 
thing better than that. You know the fellow 
Colt rooms with, don’t you? Well enough to 
go to his room? All right. Now listen. 
Here’s what we'll do.” 


THEIR two heads came together across the 

table and a conspiracy was hatched. 

Whether Josh Elkins or Colt was to start 
the deciding contest for Greene was a much 
discussed question on Wednesday. Even 
Colt was in the dark, for Captain Cravath 
refused to announce a decision. But Colt 
was pretty certain that he and his demi-semi 
curve would be needed before the game 
was over, and so, after the last recitation, he 
hurried to his room and confidently donned 
his togs. His last act was to sprinkle his hair 
liberally with the contents of the Hairsheen 
bottle on his dresser and brush it meticu- 
lously into place, attaining, to his annoyance, 
something less than the usually brilliant re- 
sult. But time was short, and he resisted an 
urge to try for perfection. Donning his cap 
he ran downstairs and set out for the field. 

The sky was clear, the sun warm and the 
turf dry and springy. The setting was 
worthy an epic battle. First Dorr and then 
Greene took the diamond for practice, while 
behind the crowded base paths the severa! 
pitchers tossed effortless deliveries to the 
catchers. Colt, superbly nonchalant, cannily 
pitched only straight balls that offered no 
mystery. Greene cheered and Dorr cheered, 
and a group of juniors proclaimed a deafening 
neutrality with a rattle, a toy trumpet and 
two tin pans. And then the game began, 
Greene at bat and Pete Heston on the mound 
for Dorr. 

A strike-out, a pop fly to third baseman and 
a second strike-out retired the side amidst 
joyous acclaim from Dorr’s supporters and 
the teams changed places. Out on the field, 
consciously important, walked the renowned 
Colt to a burst of mingled applause and de- 
rision. Colt nonchalantly picked up the ball 
and struck a noble attitude. Below a soiled 
gray cap the back of his dark head caught the 
fervid rays of the afternoon sun and shone 
gloriously. If the effulgence was not quite 
up to the standard the fact passed unnoted. 
He threw five easy tosses to Jim Bromfield 
and then, amidst a quasi silence, faced Dorr’s 
lead-off man. Bromfield knelt and signalled. 
Colt, watching, thoughtfully caressed the 
back of his gleaming head. Then he stooped 
and rubbed his thumb in the dust of the 
mound. After that he took the ball in his 
magic right hand and wrapped his fingers 
about it. And then he stood and stared at it. 
The expectant throng also stared. 


Cot fingered the ball while a perplexed 
scowl marred his countenance. Once 
more he reflectively stroked the back of his 
head. The audience forgot its awe and ex- 
pressed impatience. The batter stepped out 
of his box and appealed passionately to the 
umpire and the umpire called imperatively to 
Colt. To the closely observing, amongst 
whom may be numbered Leslie and Flub, the 
expression on Colt’s face when he finally 
wound up and sped that first delivery was 
strangely distressed. It was even more dis- 
tressed when the batter poled the ball into 
deep left for two bases and a roar of delight, 
dismay and derision broke forth. Colt had 
removed his cap now and was frantically 
running his fingers through his immaculate 
locks. He looked dazed, helpless, as the ball 
came back to him. His shoulders sagged as 
though under the sudden weight of a great 
sorrow. But once more he stroked his hair, 
rubbed thumb in dirt and pitched. There 
was a hearty, ringing sound of bat on ball and 
the sphere sailed over short stop’s head for a 
single while the youth on second raced home 
for Dorr’s first tally. 

Billy Cravath reached the mound first 
when the dust had settled, but Bromfield 
was only a step behind and the rest of the 
Greene infield hovered anxiously in the offing. 
**What,” demanded Billy with pardon ble 
heat, “is the matter with you? Are you 
crazy?” 

““What’s the idea?” broke in Bromfield. 
“Cut out those straight balls, you poor prune, 
and give me what I ask for. Come on with 
that demi-semi stuff, kid!” 

Colt’s hanging head was raised and there 
were tears in his eyes. He strove to speak 
and failed. 

““What—what—” gasped Billy in amaze- 
ment. 
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Here’s Thrifty Way 
to get Outfit 


Without Spending 


a penny! 


OW ... it is easier than ever, bee 

cause Octagon, Borden and Kirk- 
man coupons all go together! With 
all these popular products, listed below 
to help you... you can get that new 
outfit, or whatever you want with hard- 
ly any effort at all! 


Easy to Get Coupons 


Here’s the best way: Start right at home. 
Ask your mother to give you the cou- 
pons from the packages she probably 
has right now in the kitchen. Thenask 
her to always order Octagon or Kirk- 
man soap productsand Borden Premium 
Brand Condensed Milk. They’re all 
wonderful value and thousands of 


women think there is nothing quite / 


so good. 

Then ask the grocers near you to help. 
They will tell you who buys these three 
famous brands. You'll be surprised how 
many there are. Urge these folks to 
save their coupons for you. Tell them 
what you’re saving for...then they'll 
be sure to order these brands that will 
help you, Start a regular route. Collect 
the coupons every week. Soon you'll 
have a boxful...and then!... whatever 
scout equipment you want...is yours! 


Send for Free Scout Catalog 


Maybe your troop would like to get a 
shelter tent, a new patrol flag or some 
other important item. Tell them about 
this new, easy plan. With all the fel- 
lows working together, there’s no limit 
to what you can earn. But first fill in 
ana mail the coupon below. We will 
send you free our new big catalog of 
official Scout equipment so that you 
can pick out many other dandy pre- 
miums. It’s amazing what you can get 
in exchange for Octagon, Kirkman and 
Borden coupons! 







| 











J “Be thrifty, ” 
‘says Scout Rule 
Number Nine 


NOW! Easier Than Ever! 


Beginning today...coupons from 
Octagon, Kirkman and Borden 
products will all be accepted on 
the same basis, Just see how much 
easier this makes it! 


OCTAGON SOAP PRODUCTS 


Octagon Soap 

Octagon Soap Powder 
Octagon Scouring Cleanser 
Octagon Floating Soap 
Octagon Soa Chips 
Octagon Toilet Soap 


BORDEN’S PREMIUM BRANDS 


““Magnolia” Condensed Milk 
“Star” Condensed Milk 
“Darling’’ Condensed Milk 
“Standard” Condensed Milk 
“Peninsula” Condensed Milk 
Challenge” Condensed Milk 
““Leader’’ Condensed Milk 
“Pearl” Evaporated Milk 


KIRKMAN SOAP PRODUCTS 


irkman’s Borax Soap 
irkman’s Soap Powder 
Kirkman’s Cleanser 
Kirkman’s Soap Chips 
Kirkman’s Floating Soap 
Kirkman’s Softner 



































Bill Dare, Mgr. 'Boys’ Div’n., Dept. M-1271 
17 Sussex St., Jersey City, N. J. 

Send me your FREE Catalog of Scout 
equipment. 
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stand it. 


Send in your 10c to-day for a copy of ‘‘How To Become A Radio Amateur.” 
It will start you in the most thrilling hobby you ever entered, and we'll guar- 
antee it will be the biggest dime’s worth you ever received! 


AMERICAN RADIO RELAY LEAGUE | 


36 LaSalle Road, West Hartford, Connecticut 


Be a Radio Amateur! 


OWN AND OPERATE 
YOUR OWN SHORT-WAVE 
SENDING STATION 


5 Pomme you like to have your own 
home-made station and talk to your 
friends all over the world by dots and dashes? 
25,000 radio amateurs in every country of the 
globe are doing it, 17,000 of them right here 
in the United States—young fellows just like you. Join them and get 
in on the fun. It can be done easily and cheaply! 





Every evening thousands of amateurs talk to each other over their 
home-made stations in almost every city and village in the land, sending 
messages back and forth. You can doit too! Imagine the thrill of com- 
municating anywhere you wish, of making hundreds of new friends over 
the air. When storms destroy the telegraph lines in your community 
you can help in the emergency communication for which amateurs are 
famous. You can send messages almost anywhere, you can tune in and 
talk with polar exploring parties and expeditions in the jungles! Ama- 
teur radio is the most entrancing of hobbies. 


Send 10c for This Booklet Which Tells You How! 


The amateur’s association has prepared a fascinating booklet that tells the story of becomin 
an amateur from start to finish. It tells you about the short waves, how to get mee 
how to build a fine but simple transmitter and receiver at home from inexpensive parts, 
how to learn the code easily, how to talk to other amateurs in amateur language, how to 

Operate your station. Everything is here and in simple words—nothing left out. Complete | 
descriptions, detailed instructions, many clear illustrations, and written so you can under- 






























“Be Prepared” 


. «+ for College and Life at this 
accredited school. Organized into 
regular uniformed Boy Scout patrols. 
Near Chicago. Ask for Free Catalog. 


ST. ALBANS SCHOOL 


ox 
Syeamore, Hil. 





Airplane Photographs 


Write for new complete catalog listing authorized 
airplane photographs. Get 5x7/’ photos of your 
favorite planes at only $1.00 for any ten. Photo of 
Captain Frank Hawks in his Mystery Ship sent 
free with catalog. Enclose 10c for postage and 
mailing. Universal Airphoto Service, P. O. Box 
1134, Dept. B-5, Chicago, Ill. 








BOYS vs. RABBITS 
Boys can make good profit raising rabbits. Form 
a club and let us help you get started. Full 
information in breeding and care given FREE. 
Prizes for best results. We assist you in mare 
keting your animals and are making a SPECIAL 
OFFER of Breeders and equipment to Scouts 
only. Write for particulars. 
LAPIN MARKETING COMPANY 
608 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Il. 














CAMP ROOSEVELT 


Senior—Boys 14to 17 Junior—Boys 7 to 13 
Fun in keen camp in northern Wisconsin, near 
Mercer. Excell i Staff of experts. 
Optional: earn “accredited” school credits. 
Aviation, Horsemanship, Sports. 7.weeks, only $115 
to $140. Free Bulletin. 


Adjutant, Board of Education, 460 S. State St., Chicago 



























Pup Tents, Blankets, Cots, Mess Kits, 
Haversacks, Bugles, and other useful 
outdoor items. Write for Free Catalog 


wo NAVY SUPPLY COCA) 
ESTABLISHED 1868 “ 
3900 Lester St., Richmond, Va. © 








Have You a Camera? 
Write for free catalog of our big magazine showing how 
to make better pictures and earn money. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
112 Camera House Boston 17, Mass. 





CELEBRATE 
“Ath of July’ 
THEBRAZELWAY 
Send for our ‘Only $2.00 


SM Fireworks nly $2.00 


NAY 
Worth $3.00 in tail store. . 
Pee ine tor the whale famsiy, Express Prepaid 
Order now. Don't wait, Name your express office. Re- 












i must order. We pay express. Send 
for free book showing varieties of novelties and fireworks. 
BRAZEL NOVELTY MFG. CO., 1708 Apple St., Cin’ti, O. 





BIG 3 FT. TELESCOPE ‘itsnsce: "Wi gil range Sogca 
5 ., Piece for looking at the Ben. saciades rae - 3.5°5 + 
ic * . . el 

extra, BENNER & COMPANY, 1-88, Trenton, N. J. 











A real boy just hates to think of 
wasting long hours practicing 
scales. That’s why all boys /ove the 


Buescher Sax’ 


It’s so easy to learn, and the most 
beautiful of all instruments. You 
master scales the first bour; play 
tunes the first week. Your 1 
simple lessons start you_ right 
off. Ask your local Buescher Dealer for a Sax’ to 
take home for six days’ free trial. See what you can 
do. Or send a postal for beautiful catalog, 







Easy terms. Write today to 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO, 
$04 Buescher Block Boz Elkhart. Indiana 





-have fun with 
BOYS. have fan wits 


Surprise your friends with magic 
chemical tricks; make ink, dye cloth, 
waite secret letters with invisible ink, 
pour colored liquids from a pitcher of 
plain water! All these and more 
chemica! stunts can be done with 
CHEMCRAFT Junior. It’s a 
heap of fun and shows you use- 
ful things to do. 


FREE Magazine 










boy writes 
now. ~, Gontaing chemical 
information new tricks 
and stunts to do at home. 
Write for your copy now. 


The Porter Chemical Co. 
SO fest Washington St. 
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Colt’s head shook. “It’s no use, Billy,” he 
quavered. “I can’t do it!” 

“Can’t do what?” 

a — the demi-semi curve. Look at my 
ir! 

““What’s the matter with it?” demanded 
Billy in puzzlement. 

“Tt—it’s all stuck up!” Indignation came 
to Colt’s aid and he brushed the tears from 
his cheeks. ‘Some swine emptied out my 
Hairsheen and filled the bottle up with glug— 
glug—glue!”’ 

“Glue! What’s that got to do with—” 

“Tf I catch him,” shrilled Colt, anger now 
ascendant, “I’ll—I’ll—” 

“Oh, shut up! What’s glue got to do with 
your pitching, you ass?” 

“Everything! I’ve got to have oil on my 
fingers to pitch a demi-semi curve, and— 
and—” He gestured despairingly at his shin- 
ing but matted locks—‘‘there sn’t any! 
There’s nothing but glug—glug—glue!” 
Colt’s grief threatened to overcome him 
again. “I’m ru-ru-ruined, Billy!” 





BOYS’ LIFfR 


“Yeah?” replied Billy distastefully, scat}, 
ingly. “And you're not the only one! Get ;, 
the deuce out of here before I knock yoy for 
a demi-semi curve!” : 

So Josh Elkins ambled into the bread, 
and, according to expectations and prey. 
dents, should have saved the day. But Jos) 
lasted just two innings. Like the little gj, 
in the rhyme, when he was good he was som . 
thing to write home about, but when he wa 
bad he was simply awful. To-day he y.; 
awful. Moore took over with the score 6 to ( 
against him, and when he had finished Dor, 
had added a 7 to the 6 and the final figures 
were 13 to 3; and Dorr Hall had won game 
series and Dormitory Championship! 

Far from the scene, his brief hour of glor; 
over, Colt wearily sloshed his head iti 
warm suds and struggled to undo the effect; 
of mucilage on his crowning glory, finding , 
faint balm for his lacerated feelings jy 
vows of dreadful vengeance. But ven. 
geance must have an object, and Colt never 
found one. 


The Fourth Fighter 


(Continued from page 15) 


“Oh, run that ball for Mercer, 
Fight on for her fame! 
Turn those ends and crash that line, 
We're here to win this game! 
So, here’s to our team, boys, 
Our comrades true and bold, 
We'll fight to the end and her honor defend, 
All Hail to the Purple and Gold!” 


HE voice was Bill Delavan’s. Holden 

stood for a moment looking up at the 
lighted square that was Bill’s window. Then, 
as if a decision had come to him, the coach 
moved toward the dormitory. 

Bill stood up in open-mouthed embarrass- 
ment at sight of the man in his doorway. 
Holden smiled. 

“*Hello, Delavan,” he said. Then as Bill 
made no answer, he entered and closed the 
door behind him. 

“*T was listening to your singing,” he con- 
tinued. “You were singing that song as if 
you meant what it says.” 

“Why, I do, Mr. Holden. I——” 

“Do you?” 

Holden’s interruption was sharp. 

“T should think you’d be laughing at all 
that talk about the purple and gold, and 
hitting the line, and winning the game. It 
doesn’t mean anything to you does it?” 

“Why sure it does,” Bill protested earn- 
estly. “It means a lot.” 

*T doubt it. You don’t care whether 
Mercer wins or not.” 

Had it been one of the boys Bill might 
have laughed and said, “Well, somebody’s 
got to lose,”’ hoping to tease forth hot words 
that might lead to a rough-house. But to 
Holden, he did not quite dare to make such 
a remark. 

**Why sure I want Mercer to win! Why, 
gee, we ve won every meet I’ve been in!” 

“Not much credit to you,” Holden 
snapped. “‘How about that relay with West- 
over. You’ve made time that would have 
held you even with the man you ran against. 
And you lost ten yards.” 

“Yes, but coach ” Bill stopped awk- 
wardly. 

““What? Are you going to tell me you 
thought your three team-mates could make 
up that distance?” 

Bill said “no” to that, but the word 
lacked force, because Bill was remembering 
he HAD thought that very thing as he 
finished his lap in the race. 

“Delavan,” Holden’s voice was vibrant, 
‘‘ whenever you hear that song, whenever you 
sing it yourself, just remember that the 
meaning of it and the spirit of it have been 
put there by the men who have gone before 
and who were not willing to give Mercer 
anything less than the best they had to give. 
And in the future, that song will only mean 
what you and every other boy in school to- 
day put into its meaning!” 

Bill was silent and after a moment Holden 
continued in a tone less severe. 

“*My temper got a little the best of me 
the other day. But I’m not taking back 
anything I said. Some day I hope a team 
that I have coached will win the Harrison 
Cup. It doesn’t have to be this year, or next 
year, or the year after that. But there are 
three boys here in Mercer who are friends of 
yours and who have set their hearts on bring- 
ing home that cup this year. They want it, 
and they’re going to go after it with all 
they’ve got. You can laugh at that if you 
want to, Delavan, but don’t fool yourself. 
Mercer is giving those boys more than she 








is giving you, for the reason that they ar 
giving more of themselves to her. The bes! 
that you can give is needed on that relay 
team. Thjnk it over. If you decide yoy 
want to give it for Mercer and for you 
friends, come and see me. Good-night.” 


BLL stood listening to Holden’s receding 

footsteps on the stairs. Why couldn‘ 
they understand? He didn’t like track 
Red and Jim and Bob liked it. There came 
to him the vision of Bob’s face as he went 
past him in the mile they had run. Bob 
wasn’t liking that! It wasn’t fun, and yet 
there was something big in Bob’s using 
almost the last of his strength in an effor: 
to keep Red and Jim in the running. Bill 
knew he would not forget Bob’s doing that 
And what of Red and Jim? They'd know 
what Bob had done. How would it make 
them feel toward Bob? Bill did not need to 
seek the answer to that question. He knew 
something of the deep bond that bound the 
three together. Bill’s mind was busy as he 
sat down at his table, staring at the smooth 
green square of blotting-paper in the lamp 
light. He was going over his list of friends 
There were many of them, but in all Mercer 
there was not a bond like that, a friendship 
like that—for Bill Delavan. Was that what 
Holden meant by giving? ‘Don’t fool your 
self.” No, he wouldn’t fool himself. Bil 
knew he wanted that close fellowship 
Wanted it badly. 


The next afternoon he presented hims¢li 
at Holden’s office and asked for another 
chance on the team. The coach put him a 


probation, and Bill entered into the work 
that day with a spirit that delighted his 
companions. But as the time drew near fo 
the team to leave for the Carnival, Holdet 
was not convinced that Bill had really 
changed. It seemed to the coach that Bil 
had formed a habit of being satisfied with 
less than his best, a habit not easily broken 
So when they left for the State Capital 
where the Carnival was held, Ted Wilson 
was taken as substitute, and for Delavan, 
Holden had a plan. 

On the train the coach had a short talk 
with Bill. 

“Feel like you wanted to win, Delavan?’ 

Why did Holden have to keep rubbing | 
in? For an instant Bill had an impulse t 
shout “‘No” just to see what would happen 

“You bet I do,” he said. 

“Good. I just wanted to know. Becaus# 
you're going to have a chance to prove it t 
everybody, including yourself. When thi 
race is over there isn’t going to be any dou! 
left about it.” 

Red and the others came in from the ¢ 
servation platform just then. 

“Come on Bill, let’s have some harmony. 

Troublesome thoughts, set astir in De 
avan’s mind by Holden’s words were push 
aside. Bill’s eyes sparkled as he led the 
in the stirring rhythm of the football marchit 


song: 
“Oh, run that ball for Mercer, 
Fight on for her fame!” 


You bet! Let everybody know they we 
from Mercer and proud of it! 

But in the dark of the hotel room th 
night, trying to get to sleep, the words ‘ 
the coach came back to him. “Prove It 
What was Holden going to do? There W! 
something up. Maybe Holden intended t 
take him out to the track next morning # 
make him beat Ted Wilson for a place 
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No, that wouldn’t be it. Some- 
thing else. “‘Prove it.’’ ‘* No question left 
about it.” Before he had reached any con- 
clusion, Bill was asleep. 


the team. 


HE early afternoon sun was warm on 

the big green oval inside the track when 
they left the dressing room and came out 
onto the field. The grass was already dotted 
with groups of runners from the different 
schools as the teams waited their calls. Red 
chose a place near the final curve where they 
could tell the winners of all but the closest 
events. They talked idly, except for mo- 
mentary excitement when races were finish- 
ing. Bill stretched out face down on one of 
the thick football blankets they had with 
them, allowing the sun to warm the back 
of his legs. Part of the time his head was 
down in his arms. “Prove it.” ‘No ques- 
tion left about it.”” What was Holden going 
todo? Bob Grimm was tickling the back of 
his knee with a blade of grass. Bill rolled 
over, caught the half miler’s ankle as he 
scuttled away. The short tussle ended with 
Bill on top. 

Their race was scheduled for three-thirty. 
Jt was an open affair, and the Harrison Cup, 
emblematic of the State Scholastic mile 
relay championship, went to the winner. As 
the time drew near for them to take the 
track, Bill sensed a growing tension on the 
part of his three team-mates. Red was up 
and wandering about. Grimm sat silent, 
his hands clasped about his knees. Bayless 
lay close beside him meditatively chewing 
a blade of grass. Ted Wilson was still 
watching the runners on the track. 

“Hey,” he said excitedly, “look at that 
bird! Boy, he’s steppin’ out! Look at him 


go. 

Bill noticed that Bob and Jim paid no 
heed. Very soon Red came up with Holden, 
and the coach drew them around him as he 
squatted at the edge of the blanket. 

“We've got number two position,” he said, 
“and that’s plenty good. There are six 
teams running and the pole goes with the 
lead. That means a fight right from the 
start and every step of the way.” 

Holden appeared to ponder his next 
words for a moment. Then he said: 

“I’m going to change your running order 
for this race. We've got to shoot for the 
lead and keep it. Bayless will lead off, 
Grimm second, Barrett third and Delavan 
anchor. Now get out there and warm up!” 

Red took them in an easy jog around the 
first turn. Bayless ran beside him, and 
Delavan followed with Grimm. At the 
beginning of the back-stretch Red turned 
back. Bill could hear him talking to Jim. 

“Tear into it, guy— Coach has the idea. 
Chances are most of ’em will start their 
slow men. But lock out! Grab that pole 
and keep it!” 

There was no sign of it in his stride, but 
Bill felt as if his knees were wobbling weakly. 
Anchor! Was Holden crazy. Pitting him 
against five of the best quarter milers in the 
State! Anchor! The word gave Bill an all- 
gone feeling in the pit of his stomach. 

They left Jim in the number two zone. 
The blue and white of Westover was already 
there in number three: the maroon and white 
of Lakeview High in number one. Bowles 
Academy, one of Mercer’s chief rivals had 
the fourth zone, Larkin Tech the fifth and 
the Englewood runner, in black trunks and 
bright red jersey, was fussing with his start- 
ing blocks in number six. 

From the knot of chattering runners 
gathered at the side of the track, Bill saw 
Jim Bayless crouch on the mark and, then 
leap away on a short sprint. When he came 
_ Red was shouting at him and shaking 
his fist. 

“Yeaaaa, Jim! Fight, dawgone yuh!” 
Bayless grinned and shook the baton in 
his tightly clenched hand, at Red. Bill was 
trembling. The steady voice of the starter 
stilled the confusion. 

“Go to your marks!” 

“Get set!” 


HE line arched up, the pistol spoke; a 

grinding crunch of cinders and they were 
away! Bill’s fascinated eyes followed Jim’s 
purple and gold jersey flashing down the 
track. Somebody jostled him. It was Bob 
Grimm pulling out of his sweat shirt. Jim 
was taking the outside on the curve! The 
Lakeview man held his place on the inside 
and Westover had nosed Bayless out for 
second place at the pole. They swept down 
the back-stretch and the purple and gold 
took the lead. But the Lakeview man was 
fighting, and at the curve Jim failed to have 
the necessary distance to cut in. The 
maroon cut down the lead and when they 
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came into the stretch they were almost even. 
Bob Grimm was stamping in the starting 
zone and creeping down toward the foul-line 
as he watched Bayless closely. The West- 
over man was finishing strong. The three 
runners came in so close that for a moment 
the starting zones boiled and no one could 
tell who had the lead. But when they went 
into the curve Bob Grimm had the pole! 

In a trance, hardly daring to breathe, Bill 
watched Grimm’s flying figure. Red was 
out and waiting. Larkin Tech was back in 
the race, their man passing Westover and 
running even with Lakeview in the back- 
stretch. But Bob Grimm held his lead! 
Inch by inch he widened it. As they took the 
curve Holden gripped Bill’s arm. 

“Look! Look at that racin’. 
that fight!” 

The coach’s voice was tense with admira- 
tion. Around the curve came the runners 
into the last bitter yards of the 440, the 
bitterest yards on any track, in any race! 
Plunging in, with his legs gone from under 
him, Bob Grimm passed the baton and a 
priceless two yard lead to Red. And not a 
man on the field that day could catch Red in 
the quarter mile. Lakeview, Larkin and 
Westover tore into the starting zones and 
away after the speeding Red. Holden 
turned to the boy beside him. 

“Bill,” he said, “‘they’re giving you a 
lead. They’ve fought the fastest three 
quarters a high-school team ever fought on 
this field! They’re trusting it to you! Get 
out there now—get out and show us—show 
Jim and Bob and Red you want Mercer to 
win as much as they do!” 

Red’s white, strained face drawing nearer. 
The flying crunch of the cinders beneath his 
feet. Reaching with all the wili his tortured 
body could muster to make the pass. Baton! 
And Bill Delavan, big, easy-going, lazy Bill 
Delavan, went out with the lead those three 
had given him and with Mercer's hopes 
pinned to his heels! 

Holden watched, and as he did so a gleam 
came into his eyes. Bill Delavan had always 
had the stride, that was what made it so 
easy for him. But now the coach saw more 
than stride. He saw the will to win! Bill— 
big Bill Delavan was fighting at last. Noth- 
ing less would do now! In the back-stretch, 
Lakeview and Larkin came on. Their two 
aces raced it out with Bill for the turn. 
Tears started into Holden’s eyes as he 
watched Bill fight them. The coach won- 
dered if the three who had given Bill that 
lead knew that for the first time they were 
seeing Delavan’s marvelous stride working 
under the last ounce of power the boy could 
put into it. The crowd was up and roaring 
as Bill forced his opponents to run wide on 
the curve. The Larkin man had shot his 
bolt and sagged back. Lakeview and 
Mercer alone came out of the curve. Shoul- 
der to shoulder they hit the stretch. Holden's 
usual calm gave way. 

“Stride it out,’ he screamed. “‘Stride it out, 
Bill! You'll tie up if you sprint with him!” 

His voice was lost in the tumult brought 
forth by the bitter fight for the tape. Gamely 
the Maroon pitched his body into sprint 
action. Bill’s feet were going a little wide 
but still the driving power—the fighting 
power, was there! For an instant Lakeview 
held a margin of inches but only for an in- 
stant. Bill Delavan’s powerful stride 
quickened, his big striped jersey came 
ploughing through the tape, and Bill smashed 
into the arms of Bob and Jim, a winner! 

They hugged his heaving shoulders, shout- 
ing words of excited triumph as they dragged 
him from the track. Red joined them. Holden 
came up for a quick, hard grip on Bill’s hand. 
His look told Bill that the “‘question” was 
settled, that “‘proof” had been given! 

They were a happy bunch going back on the 
train, with the cup safely stowed in Holden’s 
bag. Songs and joyful chatter made the trip 
short. Once they sang the football song, 


“Oh run that ball for Mercer, 
Fight on for her fame!” 


When the last note had ended, Holden 
looked at Bill. 

““Tt’s a great song, eh, Delavan?” 

Bill met the eyes of the coach happily. 

“Yes, SIR,” he answered. “It’s a peach. 
It’s—it’s a GREAT song!” 
A kindly twinkle came into Holden’s 
eyes. bg 

“Lot's of stuff to it,” he said. 

Bill reddened. 

““Yes—yessir,” 
means a lot!” 

“It does,” the coach agreed, “and—I be- 
lieve you, Bill.” 


Look at 


he stammered. ‘“It— 
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Show the Greater Stopping Power 
of the New Super-X Long Range .22 


The new Western Super-X long- 
range .22's have the power and range 
to stop small game at distances un- 
heard of before. 50% more Power— 
26% higher Speed—and greater Ac- 
curacy! Everything you've wanted 
in a small-bore cartridge and have 
never had until now. 

The Shock Tests show the big differ- 
ence in bullet effect between Super-X 
cartridges and the .22’s you've been 
shooting. They show why Super-X 
-22's anchor game in its tracks... 
Super-X .22’s are designed to do that! 
The terrific speed with which they 
hit, and the special composition lead 
used in the bullets, make them flat- 
ten out and expend their force within 
the object struck. 


It is not penetration but STOPPING 
POWER that makes a .22 cartridge 
effective on game. The tests show 
how the ordinary .22 penetrates 
without expanding, often going 
clear through an animal without 
stopping it. 

The greater Power and Speed of 
Super-X .22°s are made possible, 
without dangerous increase in pres 



































Bill Delavan knew what he meant. 


Actual photograph, showing effect of Super-X long- 
range .22 L. R. bullet fired into a block of yellow pine 
compared with the effect of a harder lead bullet of 
similar size and velocity. Note how the Super-X bul- 
let expanded as compared with the somewhat deeper 
: tration but less destructive effect of the harder 
et. 
Smaller photo shows the bullets after removal from 
the block. The special composition of the Super-X 
bullet made it flatten out, expending all of its energy 
without excessive penetration, 
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sure, by an entirely new powder 
principle—Western’s exclusive new 
Double Action Powder. It gives 
flatter, straighter, big-league shoot- 
ing—more powerful .22’s that can 
be used with safety in any standard 
rifle. , 

The shells are gleaming Nickel Plate. 
The greaseless Lubaloy-coated bul- 
lets glisten like gold! The report of 
these cartridges is a sharper, louder 
CRACK—and the bullets Z-zzzz- 
in-g through the air as though shot 
from a high-power rifle. Loaded with 
non-corrosive priming, Super-X long- 
range .22's keep your rifle bore like 
new, free from rust. 


Made in .22 Short, .22 Long, .22 
Long Rifle and .22 W. R. F. sizes— 
with solid or hollow-point bullets. 
Write for free leaflet, telling all about 
this new ammunition that is bring- 
ing small-bore shooting into its own! 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
554 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal, 


Make the 
Super-X Shock Tests 


with the cartridges [ 
you've been using. | 
They will prove 
once and for all, the 
greater Stopping 
Power of WeEsTERN 
Super-X 22's! 





The photo below shows the greater destructive 
effect of Super-X .22 L. R. bullets compared with 
harder lead bullets. The three holes on the left 
show the much greater splintering effect of the 
Super-X bullets as they emerged after passing 
through three one-inch pine boards. 
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> See 


Dan Beard, the National 
Scout Commissioner and 
famous outdoor character, 
not only tells you how, 


but he shows you 
how to do it at— 









The Dan Beard Woodcraft Camp 


The Most Famous of All Camps Officially Rated A-1 
ADVANCEMENT IN SCOUTING 


Expert Scoutmasters and instructors are part of camp and are responsible for the great 





DAN BEARD CAMP 
Suffern, N. Y. 


I am interested in your camp for my boy. 
Please send full information. 


(Parents’ Signature) 
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number of high ranking Scouts developed. Credit for tests passed goes to local councils. 


—-- 


Not a Scout Camp 

While intensive scouting is offered, this is a 
camp of “the great outdoors” with such ac- 
tivities as:—riding, four-day canoe trips around 
largest lake in State, aviation, woodcraft, na- 
ture lore, tomahawk throwing, Sourdoe canoe 
trip on Delaware river, fine swimming, water 
sports, hiking, mystic council fires, etc. 

OUR BOYS RETURN YEAR AFTER YEAR 

OVER 60% OF 1929 BOYS BACK IN 1930! 














times of financial depression and 
unemployment, widowed mothers 
and orphaned children are first to 
suffer—and silently, they suffer most. 
Thousands of them today need help 
money help—for food and clothing 
and creature comforts. 

It is for them that we ask your 
help this Mothers’ Day. Whatsoever 
your mother would do for a sick 
neighbor or hungry child, do in her 
name for unemployed and destitute 
mothers and children who lack the 
comforts and necessities of life. 

The Golden Rule Mothers’ Fund 
will be distributed through the most 
efficient agencies where the need is 
most acute, 

Give for mothers—for their chil- 
dren—the gift that will make 
them happiest. 








A‘GOLDEN RULE’ 


MOTHERS DAY 
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TION MARKED FOR “GOLDEN RULE 


IN HONOR OF MOTHER—HELP OTHER MOTHERS 


Uhevelby cubeortbe... . ..< .o0.2000-cceccecewccesecee Dollars 
to the GOLDEN RULE MOTHERS’ FUND, to be applied 
: unless specifically 


MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO THE COLDEN RULE FOUNDA- 


haste was necessary in the interests of other 
business, and Jad sped swiftly forward once 
again. 

Outside the door of the cattle-shed, just 
visible in the moonlight, Moma Ali squatted. 
Moving carefully, Jad kept the building be- 
tween himself and his enemy until the last 
few yards. Then, with the cattle-man half- 
asleep and quite unsuspicious, the boy slipped 
like a shadow alongside the dark wall, enter- 
ing the gloom of the building without alarm. 
He paused to accustom his eyes to the deeper 
gloom, and then, presently distinguishing a 
figure lying upon a heap of dirty straw, he 
spoke in a cautious whisper. 

“T am seeking the Jackson sahib!” he said, 
and the answering whisper was swift. ‘He 
is here, but who speaks and why?” the sahib 
inquired very softly. 

Squatting upon the straw, Jad explained 
swiftly: simultaneously, his deft fingers were 
at work upon the knots which rendered 
Jackson so helpless. Then, whilst he rubbed 
away the numbness from stiff and aching 
limbs, the sahib explained in his turn. 

“I came to these hills, son, to seek a mes- 
sage from one who has passed this way,” he 
said in a whisper. “I was to have met him 
somewhere upon the mountain roads, but 
because of this injured ankle, upon which I 
still cannot stand, I have missed him, for his 
need of haste and secrecy was great and he 
could not stay. Yet it is in my mind that 
somewhere he would leave me a sign. Thou 
who art a reader of signs may perhaps help 
me, if thou wilt!” 


Jar instantly thought of the mysterious 

traveler whose sign he had so recently 
read upon the mountain road. “Tell me, is 
he whom thou wouldst meet engaged upon a 
long journey from the country of Baundo- 
pore, sahib? I have heard that violets grow 
upon the hillside in Baundopore!” 

‘He does come from that district and he 
was on a very long journey!” Jackson’s 
voice was surprised and eager. “But what 
is this talk of violets? Hast thou seen the 
man?” 

““Never once!”’ Jad confessed. He paused 
at the sound of a movement by Moma Ali, 
on guard outside. ‘‘ Yet such a man as this 
passed along the road yesterday, stopping 
awhile to rest and eat in the shade of a rock. 
He was without shoes such as sahibs wear, 
and his haste was great, for there was much 
loose soil, displaced by his toes as he walked.” 
“Truly thou art a little wizard!” the sahib 
said gravely. 

“He was a man of poor stature, since his 
pugs and his stride were small,” Jad con- 
tinued. “Yet he is fat, I think, for the pugs 
were very clear and he planted his feet wide 
apart.” 

“Thou speakest with most wonderful 
truth!” the sahib admitted.. “‘This is cer- 
tainly the man that I wished to meet. Tell 
me, what sign or message did he leave for 
me?” 

“That I cannot know, sahib. Who but a 
fool would leave messages that any might 
read? I saw nothing but a bunch of faded 
violets lying beside the big stone. How read- 
est thou this?” 

A faint smile played around Jackson 
sahib’s lips. ‘“‘There is a meeting place 
known to both of us in a valley where violets 
bloom, a valley strewn with boulders, and 
very lonely. Presently I shall go there, and 
all will be well. Meantime, I am more than 
ever in thy debt, and thy reward shall be 
large.” 

“I do this thing for the izzat (honor) of a 
sahib and not for reward,” Jad said proudly. 
“The blood of the sahibs is in my veins, and 
they are my people. I go now to thy servant 
with orders, and return with the gun that 
Lala Gher stole from thee. Then shalt we 
procure carriers and also a dandi (hammock) 
in which to carry thee.” 

Waiting while Moma Ali’s eyes closed 
sleepily for a few seconds, Jad dived into 
cover and returned unseen to where the 
chuprassie waited. ‘‘Give me the gun,” he 
demanded. “I have found thy sahib, and it 
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The Reader of Signs 


(Concluded from page 9) 


is his order that thou shouldst proceed swiftly 
to his side.” , 

“*Swiftly, indeed!” The chuprassie’s voice 
was contented at last. 

With the gun beneath his arm, Jad fled 
along the mountain path toward the cattle 
shed, this time making no pretence of con- 
cealment, so that Moma Ali barred his 
path uncompromisingly. 

‘A fine night, little son,” the cattle dealer 
said. 

“For thee, it will be an ill night, the 
Jackson sahib says,” Jad answered. 

**Is this a riddle,” Moma Ali inquired, im- 
passively. ‘Or a jest of thine, little son?” 

“Tt is a riddle and a jest that I first read 
upon the ground, fat one!” Jad chuckled. 
“This time avarice has overreached itself.” 
He made a movement to enter the cowshed, 
but with surprising agility, Moma Alj 
blocked the entrance. 

“T have given thee no purwana (permit) 
to enter here, impudence,” he pointed out. 

“TI do but enter for a moment,” Jad said, 
quietly. ‘It is my wish to restore to Jackson 
sahib, his gun—thus!” 

He brought the rifle against Moma Ali's 
chest. All would have gone well after that 
but for the eagerness of the chuprassie, who 
crowded too closely behind, and gave Moma 
Ali an opportunity of acting with safety, 
The fat cattle dealer jumped at the chu- 
prassie, bringing him violently to the ground. 
The rifle fell from Jad’s grasp, and Moma 
Ali kicked it still further away. At the same 
unlucky moment Lala Gher came in sight, 
running because he suspected that something 
was wrong. 

Murderous fingers twined themselves 
around Jad’s throat, and tightened. ‘To- 
day, there is a feed for the kites,” Moma Ali 
grunted. 

Jad fought for breath, but vainly. His 
lungs and throat seemed to swell ready for 
bursting. There were lights flickering and 
dancing before his eyes and in his ears was 
the rolling of thunder. His senses were al- 
most gone: but he remembered an old rough- 
and-tumble trick taught him by the village 
boys. As Moma Ali was half-kneeling, half- 
bending over him, he bunched his legs, 
propelling them outward with all the force 
he could muster, so that his feet struck 
Moma Ali’s chest with violence, jerking the 
hillman backward, overbalancing him, and 
breaking his grip. Then, as Lala Gher burst 
into the doorway, the voice of Jackson sahib 
was heard. 

*“One movement, Lala Gher, and my gun 
speaks for me!” he said. ‘Many hours have 
I lain in this stinking den, helpless. But now 
I am helpless no longer.”” The sahib’s eyes 
were blazing with indignation. He was in 
no little pain, too, from his injured ankle, 
which he had hurt afresh in crawling across 
to where Moma Ali had kicked the rifle. 

At a curt order, the chuprassie hurried 
away to bring hired men and food from the 
village. “Bring also a dandi (portable 
hammock) in which I may travel swiftly,” 
the sahib directed. 

By the time the chuprassie returned, Jad 
had securely tied the wrist of Moma Ali and 
Lala Gher. ‘“‘These badmash (rascals) go to 
the nearest thana (police station),”’ the sahib 
directed. ‘‘For myself, I desire to be back 
in the plains quickly. First, though, I will 
wash and eat. The filth of this cattle-shed 
poisons me.” 

So it came to. pass that toward noon Jad 
stood at the crest of the hill watching a little 
procession wending its way toward the passes 
that led to the plains. Then he turned reso- 
lutely toward the village, his home. The 
sahib had honored him greatly by a greeting 
of the handshake, as is the fashion between 
sahibs. There was a promise, too, to return 
to the hills later with a gun such as the sahibs 
use, and a purwana (permit) to use It. 
Meantime, in Jad’s hand were rupees with 
which to buy the Woman of Selawik a goat, 
to replace the one killed in Lala Gher’s tiger 
shoot. 

“Tt is well,” he murmured softly to himself. 
“My izzat (honor) is satisfied in this matter! 
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HE KING 

OF SIAM, 
scheduled to ar- 
rive in this coun- 
try about the 
time you read 
this, is an interest- 
ing personage for 
many reasons. He 
is one of the three 
remaining rulers 
with unlimited 
power. Yet 
his subjects call 
themselves Thai 
People. ‘“‘Thai” 
means free. Siam, 
which is a mem- 
ber of the League 
of Nations, is not 
a vassal State, 
nor is it called upon to protect any special 
European interests. The King is an Oxford 
graduate. In fact, most of the Nobility and 
Government officials have been educated 
either in Europe or America, and are giving 
their country the benefit of the progressive 
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also the City of Temples because of its many 
magnificent Wats (temples). There are 
banks, schools, a university, libraries, 
theaters, twelve motion-picture houses, 
hotels, ten hospitals, eight of which are under 
the supervision of the Red Cross Society of 
Siam. There is a Pasteur Institute, the 
International Health Division of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation; an International Chamber 
of Commerce, Chinese Chamber of Com- 
merce, Museum, Clubs, Societies, and a 
Rotary Club. 

The State religion of Siam is Buddhism 
but absolute freedom of religion is allowed 
to all. There are many variations of the 
Buddhist religion in the Oriental countries. 
The story of the Buddha, Prince Siddartha 
Gautama of India (620 B.C.-543 B.C.), is 
beautifully told by Sir Edwin Arnold in 
“The Light of Asia.” 

In the jungle villages tigers, panthers and 
other dangerous beasts prowl around, for 
which reason the houses are elevated on 
stiltlike supports. The ladders to these up- 
stairs bungalows are sometimes greased to 
prevent evil spirits from calling. To these 
village folk, many animals have personalities; 
hence their reluctance to 
kill certain creatures. 





studies or travels abroad. 
English is taught in 
many of the schools. 

One of His Majesty’s 
offices, and one to which 
he is deeply devoted, is 
that of President of the 
Boy Scouts Association 
of Siam. Scouting was 
inaugurated in Siam by 
the King’s brother, the 
late King Rama VI, in 
1915, or according to the 
Siamese calendar, in the 
year B. E. 2458. (B. E., 
Buddhist Era.) In his 
address on the occasion 
of his acceptance of 
the Presidentship of 
the Boy Scouts Asso- 


ideas obtained in their 





















But since the compulsory 
education enactment of 
the late King Rama VI 
superstitions are dying 
out. White elephants are 
held in special veneration 
by theSiamese. Some live 
to 150 years. Their but- 
ton eyes have gazed on 
the passing of generations 
of priests and poten- 
tates. Without them no 
pageant or ceremonial is 
complete. The baby 
white elephant shown in 
the picture was formally 
presented to King Pra- 
jadhipok on his accession 
to the throne. The birth 








ciation, December 12, 
2468 (1925), the pres- 
ent King said: “In 
my opinion, the crea- 
tion of the Boy Scouts 
Association by my late brother 
was one of the most important 
developments of the country, a 
direct and special boon to the whole of the 
Nation’s boyhood. No boy could be con- 
sidered sufficient in his education with liter- 
ary accomplishments alone, as in that case 
he would be what the old Siamese saying 
described as ‘Full of knowledge, but help- 
less.’” Learning by Doing. 

There are now upwards of 40,000 Boy 
Scouts in Siam. Their activities follow the 
regular program pretty faithfully. They 
camp, hike, build bridges, farm; have special 
thrift training; are much interested in first 
aid and fire-fighting, and their list of ‘‘ good 
turns” reads surprisingly like those of Boy 
Scouts everywhere. Swimming is com- 
pulsory, for the country is veined with 
rivers and klongs (canals) where crocodiles 
like to lurk. Men, women and children learn 
to swim almost before they walk. In 
athletics, the Siamese excel at the English 
game of football, and are able to put on the 
field a team which will match any the East 
can produce. Tennis, basketball, boxing, 
wrestling and all other forms of sport are 
popular. 

_ Slam covers a territory of 200,148 miles in 
Southeastern Asia. Bangkok, the capital 
city, is well drained and illuminated. There 
are automobiles, tram-cars and _ buses. 
Fifteen miles out of the city there is a large 
airdrome and Siam has developed an ex- 
cellent aviation corps. The Bangkok Daily 
Mail is the only paper published in English 
in the East Indies with a page of pictures 
daily, and is the only paper having its own 
exclusive foreign-news service, the United 
Press. The population of the city is esti- 
mated at 700,000. It is called the “Venice 
of Asia” on account of its numerous canals; 
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Wat Phra Keo {Chapel of 
the Emerald Buddha}. 


to the King on his 
accession to the throne 


of an elephant coincident 
with the beginning of his 
reign is considered an 
augury for the happiness 
and prosperity of the 
Monarch. At the recent 
Scout Jamboree held in 
Bangkok the King pro- 
vided elephants as mounts for Boy Scouts 
in a pageant he reviewed. 

The principal domesticated animals are 
the buffalo, bullock, elephant, horse, and pig. 
Teakwood is a great source of wealth. Also 
rubber, minerals and precious stones. Rubies 
and sapphires are found in large numbers and 
Siamese sapphires are world famous. More 
valuable than gold or gems is Chaulmoogra 
oil, used effectively in the treatment of 
leprosy, which is extracted from the Hyd- 
nocarpus Anthelmintica tree, found all over 
Siam. 

The fishbone might be called the back- 
bone of Siam for fish is the principal item of 
animal food. Rice is the staple cereal and 
also an extensive export. 

The weather is delightful during December, 
January and February. About the middle of 
March the rainy season starts and lasts 
generally into October. But regardless of 
rainy seasons and uninvited jungle callers 
the Siamese appear to be a contented, 
prosperous people. 
post OFFICE—We can place any num- 

ber of letters in Spanish, French, Ger- 
man and Italian in those countries, as well 
as in English for boys of all ages in Aus- 
tralia, Africa, England, Denmark, Norway, 
Holland. 
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r you are open-minded on the subject of which tooth brush is best 
for you, these may be the most important 215 words you have ever 
read. So vital is a healthy mouth in preventing disease. 

We make two styles of tooth brushes, illustrated. Both were de- 
signed by leading dental authorities. The Tufted Pro-phy-lac-tic is 
medium size. The Masso Pro-phy-lac-tic is the newest small type. 
We are glad to sell either, although our profit on the Masso is slightly 
larger because it contains less bristle. 

The Masso is a wonderful brush for those who will clean teeth three 
minutes by the clock, as dentists direct. But we cannot conscientiously 
recommend it, if you brush your teeth in a hurry. Instead, our pro- 


fessional advice is to use a 


rush /arge enough to clean, polish, and 


massage, in the reduced time. Obviously, hasty brushers will get 
more and better cleaning with a brush that has more bristle. 
Buy a Tufted sine ger and use it for just one week. See the 


ps ti Note 
an 


ow much better it does the job. How thoroughly 


yet how quickly! Observe, too, how the famous tufted toe reaches 
and cleans the molars (back teeth). 

No matter what brush you are using now, try a Tufted... . You will 

thank us for the suggestion. PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC BRUSH Co., Florence, Mass. 








Large stock being 
and comedies, stars such 

films originally sold for 12¢ = foot. Samples sent for 10 
(coin or stamps). Remem 

more of a story you get. 
Jack Reeves, 


BOYS! Moving Picture Films 100 feet $1.00 prepaid. 
sacrifi Western cowboys, Northern 
as Douglas Fairbanks. These 
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1960 N. Church St., Decatur, Ill. | 








the IDEAL | 


All baleawood (ot candheesd) with 20 in. Size ~ 
many features expensive modeis, 

Easy, quick construction; everything Congtocietion 
ready to put together; weighs 1 oz. 

complete. Flies like a big one! Get 

one now and have some real fun! cS 

Send sc for Big 48 pe. Catalog 
Models, Parts, Supplies Postpaid 


24 West 19th Street 
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IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY COMPANY, Inc. 
New York City 

















IBe Popular—Learn to Entertain fl 


My famous “Book of 1000 Wonders” now sent Free! 
Hundreds of tricks require noskill. You can do them. 
This book describes effects for Pocket, Parlor or Stage, 

. Also Puzzles, Jokes, and Imported 1 
Novelties. Large assortment, lowest prices. You will 
amaze and mystify your friends. Write ! 


LYLE DOUGLAS, Station A-6, Dallas, Texas 





RAISE CHINCHILLA 
AND NEW ZEALAND WHITE 
FUR RABBITS We's.2'5, .ercck 
AND CONTRACT FOR, Als "You" RAISE 





of contract, also yO! 
Fur Forming | jagazine, all for 10c. STAHL’S 


CO., Box 105A, Holmes Park, Missouri 
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SAFEST! 
LIGHTEST/ 
FASTEST/ 
and the 
most, 
beauti- 
ful 


A Real Ee ae 


for Your Own/ 
What could be a greater thrill than to own a Haskell 
yourself — for fishing, swimming, exploring and for real 









balance on 
»asy terms 


NOW for you to own a Haskell —the only 4 
canoe made of birch and redwood Ser-O-Ply. / ai 
THE HASKELL BOAT COMPANY : 

115 Luding St., Ludi Mich. 
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300 pir’ FERENT STAMPS, ONLY 1 Oc 
tisfaction or money back. 
Stamps on approval without the usual junk—no re- 
Lone fakes, cancelled-to-order, etc. Only good stamps: 
mise to make prompt returns 
1000 hinges 10c. 
670 Franklin, Denver, Colo. 


25 Diff. Newfoundland and Canada 10c 


Catalogue value 60c. Beautiful stamps, maps, sce: 
ships, rulers, animals. List given. Specials: 25 British 
Colonies 10c; 200 varieties foreign countries 10c. 


BARGAIN STAMP CO.,277B West 23 St., New York City 


AMAZING OFFER 


Set of Triangles, Monaco, Morocco, Togo, Cameroons, 
also stamps from Alaouites, Con ngo, Lebanon, Ubangi 
and other countries including a HEXAGON stamp. 
All for only 10c to approval applicants. 

Dept. 4. LENOTT STAMP CO., 225 Broadway, N.Y. 


riced fairly. Your pro 
Will bring a "selection. 
FRANK D. NAGEL 














SCARCE BELGIUM AIRMAIL 
luded in spec 
iiderent Air Mail and South ten Cen- 50 
tral rican stoma and also Packet 
fj forte fos ‘ask for ou! a ieee ont ¢ toon S 
ber cent approva’ 
[ney 
1342 B. Linden aie a state. om 
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MOSTLY FOREIGN 


A BARREL of STA WHILE var LAST 
$1.% per Pound (To'PoUND) Sample 74 for 25¢ 


Approvals sent to all purchasers. P"enty U.S. from le up. 
Hinges 10¢ per 1,000; LE for 250: inustrated alb um 25c. 
B. ELMER, 192 B. Ma: 


HERE’S TEMPTATION 


rig pease Triana les, set viene, packet Sierra Leone. 
Packet Congo, also Liberia, Nyassa, 

de. gh Ft. For only 10c “7 “approval applicants. 
B. DOLIN & CO., Box 85, Station S, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

ZANZIBAR PACKET GIV 

Queer. freakish stamps from Zanzibar, Indore, 
Igeria, Nigeria, Hyderabad,Gold Coast, Malay State, 
British Colonials, South Americans. Don" +t delay! Don’t 
wait! This whopping packet given for 5c postage. 
Gray Stamp Co. Toronto, Canada 


TT. (China Wild Goose 
Wi pecial delivery stamp 
e r) (value Te) for onl only 5¢ 
Su imited— Positively oniy one toa eee 


w iN PHILATELISTS, 602i Harper Ave. B55, CHICAGO 


WANT A BARGAIN? 


Contains Fiume Triangle, Austen eg other Tri- 
angles, scarce Saxony, Sierra, yassa, Salvador. 
Travancore, etc., etc. Everythin ng —— ‘only 10c to approv- 
al applicants. Big opportunity. Hurry up. 

PHILIP K. PARKER, 10 Charlotte Road, Marblehead, Mass. 
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WHAT A WORLD OF 
TROUBLE IT SAVES YOU! 


WE KNOow a seed house that proves each season’s 
crop of seeds in their own trial gardens before they 
offer them to the public. 
grown from these seeds must measure up to definite 
standards, or else the entire crops from which the 
samples were taken are burned. 

We know a manufacturer of dry batteries who 
tested a new product two years before he sold a single 


battery. 


, Weknow a manufacturer of an anti-freeze solution 
for automobile radiators who spent two years testing 
his product under all conditions before he said a word 
in advertising about the merits of his goods. 

We know a manufacturer of household pharma- 
ceutical products whose self-imposed standard of 
purity and efficacy is even higher than that laid 
down by the United States Pharmacopoeia and the 


National Formulary. 


If we mentioned their names you would recognize 
You probably would say, “I 
plant those seeds,”’ “‘I use that battery,” “‘I use that 


them immediately. 


anti-freeze.”’ 


The four instances cited are typical of every reliable 
manufacturer in America. 
spent annually to develop and improve merchandise. 
Other millions are spent in advertising to tell you 


about them. 


All of which is to say that in putting your trust in 
advertised merchandise you save yourself the bother, 
the expense, the disappointment—yes, the danger— 
of experimenting for yourself. 


The advertisements in 
informed of the newest 


merchandise that America’s most progressive makers 


are producing. 








Flowers and vegetables 


Millions of dollars are 


this magazine keep you 
and most advantageous 
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HEN Bob quietly climbed the stairs 

to Harry’s room he found that young 
person with a large book open across his 
knees and his lips moving mysteriously as 
though he were reciting some secret incanta- 
tion. Bob stood in the doorway unobserved 
watching his friend and smiling to himself, 
finally deciding that Harry was counting 
—must be the number of varieties in his 
stamp collection. When he finally asked, 
“How many?” Harry looked up and ex- 
claimed, “Hello ghost! How long ago did 
you materialize?” 

“It was when you rubbed the magic 
lamp.” 

“IT ain’t got no lamp,” Harry replied, 
deliberately murdering the King’s English. 

*“How about the electric lamp on your 
Edison Commemorative?” 

“Hang it! That’s right. You win.” 

Bob drew a chair over to the window and 
sat down. Harry closed his book and an- 
nounced, “I have twenty-one thousand, 
seven hundred and sixty-four, all different.” 

Harry began at once poking through the 
lot and arranging types into sets. “I see 
the Dominican Republic Hurricane Relief 
stamps have been surcharged for air mail 
service,” he said. He held one up and 
read aloud the added inscription, ‘‘ Habilitado 
Para Correo Aereo,” the printing done in 
red or gold; five plus five centimos, blue 
and red; five plus five, black and red; ten 
plus ten, yellow and red, and ten plus ten, 
black and red. ‘“‘Only fifteen hundred sur- 
charged,” he added. ‘“‘The blue five and 
the yellow ten come imperforate. Among 
so many attractive designs that are appearing 
nowadays these rather crude cuts draw one’s 
attention. However, they were hurriedly 
prepared for a tragic occasion.” 

“How about these Roumanians?” Harry 
asked. ‘The one leu, slate purple, has a map 
of the country and the date, 1930, covers 
the center of it. The other three values, 
two lei, green; four vermilion, and six, claret, 
show a woman and child.” 

“Those are census stamps, a new heading 
for collectors. You'll notice the woman is 
holding a paper, apparently something to 
do with the census. The stamps are in- 
scribed, “‘Recensamantul Populatiei.” Issue 
is reported to be limited to three thousand 
sets. That means pay more—if true. Those 
in the envelope are from Tunis, kept apart 
because there were twenty varieties—like the 
present type but are line engraved. The 
usual French values, one centime to twenty 
francs.” Harry pointed to the latest 
Canadian pictorial, this time a view of the 
citadel at Quebec—twelve cents, value. 

Meantime Bob had laid in a row three 
Finland stamps, quaint pictures of buildings, 
the one mark, Church of Hattulu; one and a 
half, Castle of Hameelina and Fortress of 
Wiipur on the two marks. A single Italian 
airmail commemorative pictured a flight of 
flying boats across the Atlantic with the 
constellation of the Southern Cross shining 
in the sky. “Ia Crociera Area Translantica- 
Roma. Rio de Janeiro—Gennario, 1931, 
A. IX. E. F.,” is lettered across the top of 
the design. Along the lower edge in fine 
letters may be read, “L’Oficina del Carta 
Valori Rome.” 

Bob called Harry’s attention to the many 
recent Bolivar issues from South and 
Central America. He began: “Bolivar is to 
South America what Washington is to the 
United States, only his was a hard fate, a 
terrible return for the sacrifices he made 
and with highest motives. Simon Bolivar 
was born in Caracas, July 2nd, 1783, of a 
noble and wealthy family. He studied law 
in Madrid and on his way home stopped in 
the United States, where he was so impressed 
by our democratic form of government, that 
he resolved to establish similar conditions 
in his native State. It was 1813 before 
Venezuela had shaken off the Spanish 
power. Through his efforts New Grenada 
united with Venezuela and formed the 
Republic of Columbia. Peru gained her 
freedom in 1825. The lower part of this 
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State detached itself and became Bolivia 
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No advertisements for this classification are accepteq 
unless they meet the approval of. an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 





Send for Our Price List 


The Scott Illustrated Price List is the 
most complete offering of sets, packets, 
albums, catalogues and accessories. 


New Albums - New Sets 
New Prices 
Write for your copy, also a sample 
copy of Scott’s Monthly Journal, stamp 
collectings worth while magazine. 
Free on Request 
SCOTT STAMP & COIN COMPANY 
1 West 47th Street New York, N. Y. 
Member A. S. D. A. 
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ee petalins one dollar or more from our famous 
re §) ig discount 
ae ARLINGTON STAMP CO. 
Box 81, St. Johns Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 









Uruguay “‘flying horse 
il and scarce Guatemala Tr Tri. 
Spate (as illustrated) are included 
in our big packet of LJ itorent 
from rand 


ten. Vonemuels, British ue 


‘ench etc. 
TOR ScT S RPPROVAL APPL. 
CANTS! pen: en. 
MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY, (Dept. SO) JEW YORK 





ppice Gag List LIST 
GIVEN A, 


. Also full illustrated U. 8S. h aatalogue, indispensable for 


identifying U. S. stam 

STANLEY GIBBONS, Inc., An tom Row, New York City, N. Y. 

TRI ANGLES Eight different triangle stamps 
including Guatemala (world’s 


smallest), Latvia (Air Mail), Liberia, Nyassa. Only 
10c to approval applicants. 


PAUL REVERE STAMP CO. 
Box 40, Astor Station, Boston, Mass. 


“ WORLD'S, TINIEST. TRIANGLE 
& uetzal- Bird’’ trian, 
‘ -. This and the = 
LRITREA, VATICAN ’P: 
QUANG, TCHEOU, 








packet from 


Stamp) MATA, Ki 
also a scarce set North Bornes 


i ists 
INOLE STAMP Co. 
DRUIDP. 0.,BALTIMORE,Md, 


500 DIFFERENT STAMPS 35c 


yee Diff. Suge... ge see pes. Somes. vere 








Cc. M. EVANS P. O. Box 366, Scans, Pa, 


Illustrated Stamp Album 25¢ 


and a collection of 100 Stamps...... 

Large 6x9 in. illus. album, handso: i 96 

=r & i indexed. spaces for Dearly 2500 — aon te soured 
only. Act quick! 

OHIO STAMP CO., Publisher, Box 249, Dept. B, Cleveland, Ohio 


IVEN 3500 | SPACE ALBUM 


le for world’s 2 largest 








amps (alone Cy rn hy soda pe Lay ill b 600 dif 
25e 10 1000 diff. 7 1000 hinges ‘ y modera al 
a catalog vi Se foreien stamps 


wal sheets with ev order. 


Johnson Stamp Co. SL Phaiine Bldg. Deidow, N.Y. 


! Pack. 108 stamps including Tchad, Dutch 
py ene Moy to approval applicants. If 

at once we will include a 
stamp dian? a. ty ‘coupe and a big bargain list 
without extra charge. Stamp albums lé6c; ae 5,000 
Spaces $1.50; 16,000 spaces $2.60 and $3.60; 8. $1.15. 


Hill S p Co., L d St., Waltham, Mass. 
















ng set of 6 diff.; BIG _ILLUSTRAT- 

ED E LISTS of AIR MAIL, COM- 

‘<< MEMORATIVE and PICTORIAL sets. PRE- 
if MIUMS GALORE. 2c postage please. 

~ PENNA eran CO. GREENSBURG, PA. 


pirr. CONFEDERATE PRINTS °i" 


led. prints (imitation stamps) only 10¢; fill those empty 








Spaces today! Cat. Price $4. W. d you (1) ec ection of 200 

Deco srelen stamos; (2) 16 ditt. eet a) ar eal Watermert 

es each issue'), A iy FOR 25e! You save $4. mp mae Keprovals sent. 

TATHAM STAMP Co., 40 Ven Horn, (D4) W. Springfield, Mass. 

10 PARK OUTFIT 10¢ 
ime Articles — 


= EE besia, Maiay 
Stamp anes po oy S, Apdesse, Samboot si ienee 
Morocco Airmail, Syrian provisional, | a Af packet of binger 8, gauge 
= pulllimetes scale. Batire out eutfit for gnly ten gouts to ap plicants 
perfec: aD grade ar Co! 
Park Stamp Company, Seo" ‘on Street, 0 ton, Mas: 


a. Egy Dt, Etc., Stamp Dic 


STAMPS tionary list af 3.000 Bareains and 


Compene. 2c. pf /* 4 over 500 illustrations, 
th dates, names of countries, ete., 3c. Bigger ones 
14. 450, $1.35, $2.4 A. BULLARD & CO. 
20e. Stp. - 446 Voomont St., Dept. A%, 
porters: le 
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ICELAND TRIANGLE! 
Airmail (as illustrated) , 

(Camel Corps), aiqapente ship etamce. 
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only we ‘with big illustrated lists an 


Stamp Co, Box 271-B, —_Evanslon, il. 
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No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
ynless they meet the approval of an expert. indly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 


wgoY KING” AND G | VE N 


TRIANGULAR PKT. 


This is the finest offer we have ever made 
one you should not miss. Over 110 all Sitreseus 
stamps, including a pair of beautiful portrait 
stamps of the <= id's youngest ruler. yn 
stamps from Cuba, India, obsole 
Ceylon, Egypt, long es of surcharged ‘issues 
Over 50 mint and a triangular stam 
South African Union, Argentina, Poland. ri 

aoe plutely given. Send 5c (stamps) for postage 
requesting Approvals. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND, - 


OYS = pene eh gh OFFER! 7 German 
th (prewar) value over 40 million 
dollars (great curtoalteye | 1 finestamp from | sm blic 
on earth; | vee lane oats 1 triangle stamp 
Hungary. cat. 50c Aye ‘auge; and last, but not least, 
ick 





Liverpool, Eng. 





a test po ich to keep your @uplicates 
to applicants 


in Wi 


bi $ outlet Dey id for only 8 — 
war famous Q Bervice Approvals. 
D. M. WARD 
605 Pierce Street, 


Gary, Indiana 









and 32 different stam clud- 
ing 10 AIRMAIL, aoe Cnrteb 
STATES 


ly 
memoratives, etc. a ‘10 OCAN- 
ADA, all for 5c. Approvals and 
big illustrated price list sent 
with each order. Write today! 


Curhan Stamp Co., Gloucester, Mass. 















on Album; 60 Different Foreign 
Stam; of Stamp Hinges; he 
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100 Different a “i from Tpgleaing 
100 Different Foreign Countries Australia’ 
Europe. West Indies, etc., for ONLY 20 CENTS. 
GIVEN with each order, oar pamphlet which tells ‘‘How to Make 
Ne a oS I I 
n - » packets, le 
Coin Co., Room 35, 604 Race St. Cincinnati, 0. 


100 2 tse sate or our aceaccve GIVEN 


approvals and lists. 
Approval Books on United States British Colonies, 
South and Central America at 50% and 25% discount. 


NOEMUS STAMP CO., 312 East 23d Street, New York 
ANCHER’S $ $ $ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c! 


triangle stamp; set German wi 
Diss Wt nares perforation pane an asa ae! 
1 airmail ot (stenting an mp some 3% = on ‘carth; i 
newspaper rs 
Dutel di ch ote. “entire 
cants alee pocket stock book 
ANCHER STAMP Co. 


FOUR BEAUTIFUL PERSIAN 


Airmails for only 8 cents to approval applicants, 


CHIPPEWA STAMP CO. 
42 W. Chippewa St. Buffalo, New York. 








outfit fi for 12e to ‘approval 
Box 47, Rutherford, N. J. 
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Peo) tienen Congo ‘Worseco Ocean- 
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100 
Stamps Given 50 per cent approvals 
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B. L. QUAKER STAMP CO. TOLEDO, O. 
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All different. Postage 2c. 
Large album 15e. List of 
1,500 stamps at 1c each. 
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Holland Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


500 ‘Different Stamps 35c 


150 Diff. Stamps 10¢ 350 Diff. Stamps 25c 
250 Diff. Stamps 17¢ 1000 Diff. Stamps 80c 
Guatemala 1902 Complete 17c 
COLUMBIA STAMP CO. 








7618—85th Road Woodhaven, N. Y. 
Page price-list of U. 8. and Foreign 
260 illustrations. Also fine 


Gy $1.00 U. S. POSTAGE, Lincoln me- 
Se stamps on approval, 


morial, FREE, if you write for our 56- 
Hussman Stamp x 620-2 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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and chose Bolivar, after whom it was named, 
perpetual protector. In 1829 Venezuela 
separated from Republic of Columbia. 
Bolivar spent 90 per cent. of his fine patri- 
mony in the work for freedom. He died in 
San Pedro, December 10, 1830. A statue 
stands in Central Park, New York City, 
where it was erected in 1884. Peru has issued 
a four value set bearing his portrait. They 
include two centavos, light brown; four, 
red; ten, green, and fifteen, gray. Panama, 
which was formerly a part of the Columbian 
Republic, issued in 1926, a set known as 
the Bolivar Congress series. His portrait 
was shown on the first five values and the 
four centavos, gray, has now appeared with 
a surcharge reading, ‘1830-1930—17 de 
December,—un_ centavo.’ Salvador, on 
her recent commemorative issues, has 
placed an engraving of the statue of General 
F. Menendez on her regular postage which 
includes one centavo, violet; three, sepia; 
five, dark green, and ten, orange brown; and 
Bolivar again is shown on the airmail set; 
fifteen centavos, carmine; twenty, green; 
os purple brown, and forty, 
ue. 

“While we are engaged with South 
American issues, how about these two Para- 
Buay airmails? Haven’t I seen them be- 
ore?” 

“Different colors,” Bob explained. “The 
designs were first seen in 1929, and are num- 
bered in Scott’s catalogue AP1 and AP2. 
The two, eighty-five pesos is now green and 
the five, sixty-five, is carmine red. Referring 
again to Bolivar, it would be interesting to 
prepare a list of all stamps issued in South 


America that have his portrait. Venezuela 
has many.” 
“Our United States commemoratives 


honoring George Washington are now re- 
ported to be ready for issue by July Ist. 
Many subjects have been suggested. First, 
his birthplace at Wakefield Manor, Va.; 

to illustrate his early career, he might be 
shown as a surveyor. His service in the 
French and Indian wars including Brad- 
dock’s defeat suggests many subjects. For 
the Rebellion there is Crossing the Delaware, 
Valley Forge, Princeton and the Yorktown 
surrender of Cornwallis and others.” 

Harry turned again to the stamps on 
the table. “It is a comfort to know that 
Spain has a permanent stamp issue. Two 
more values have been added to the gradu- 
ally growing list, a twenty centimos, violet, 
and a thirty, brownish carmine.’ 

“And those Saar charities,” Bob pointed 
out. ‘‘The top value always costs too much 
so they all climb in the catalogue. These 
seven values are pao by the heliograph 
process, the designs, two of them, show a 
miner with a safety lamp which is confined 
to three of the four lower values and ‘a 
good Samaritan.’” 

**But you said seven values.” 

“I couldn’t afford the ten plus ten francs.’ 

‘“*T hear China is busy with a new set “f 
stamps that are to have no English words 
on them—nothing but Chinese characters 
so we'll not be able to identify one value 
from another except with the help of a 
catalogue where the color is given. 

Harry gathered up his stamps ard put 
them back in the envelope; then looked over 
the prices which Bob had listed. “My 
father has become interested in my hobby 
to the extent of backing me up financially. 
He says collecting is better than buying 
stocks in Wall Street because there are no 
panics that sweep the whole list to destruc- 
tion. Breaks occur in individual cases, but 
such instances are always the result of some 
large stock being suddenly thrown on the 
market as in the case of the Montenegro 
remainders of 1913. There are probably 
many items to-day that are listed for a few 
pennies which are impossible to find, and 
are worth many times the catalogue price. 
All collectors know how hard it is to fill 
up the empty spaces in certain sets. It is 
the experience of those who have been at 
it for years. Hunting for these missing 
items is one of the pleasures of collecting. 
And when the set is complete—Hurrah!” 

“You ought to tell that on the radio,” 
Bob suggested. He always enjoyed Harry’s 
speeches! “Perhaps more fathers would 
see it as yours does. Stamp collecting has 
a many sided educational value too.” “By 
the way,” said Harry, “there is to be an 
airmail set of eight values for international 
use from Cuba. The design will show a 
tri-motored plane flying over a Cuban 
beach scene. Inscription will read, ‘Carreo 
Aereo International’ and ‘Republica de 
Cuba.’ Denominations are to be five, ten, 
fifteen, twenty, thirty, forty, fifty cents and 
one dollar.” 
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Boys’ LIFE Boosters 


Srom $5 to $ 
15 

or 

Sor the month, not in. 


you can do it, too. Every fellow has 


the same even chance. 


That’s why 


hundreds of them earn from $5 to $15 in 
spare money every month, 


You can use spare money, particularly 
at this time of the year, when the great 
out-of-doors is calling. There are lots of 
things you want and need. 


Here’s your chance! 


Be a “live wire” and get 
what you want when you. 
want it. BOYS’ LIFE 
Boosters don’t rely on 
anyone but themselves, 


Get in the game 


and earn spare money for the things you 


want and need. Make the folks proud 


of you. 


Fill in the coupon 
and get it in 
the mailbox today. 











Jack Gardner, 


BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE, 
2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


Dear Mr. Gardner: 
Please send me the details of the easy and enjoyable way to earn 


spare money. 


Name.. 


Ns i oink tisdale Nemes ai 


SOM stucco 
5-31 
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I want to become a “live wire’ Booster. 
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Feglthy Feet 
oe) 


Healthy feet of growing, active boys need the protection 
of TORSON ARCH SHOES. For games now — and the 
strenuous game of life, later — strong, sound feet are 
essential. TORSON ARCH SHOES for Boys are scien- 
tifically designed to keep healthy feet healthy by pro- 
tecting the arches. TORSONS are safe, smart in 
appearance and wonderfully serviceable. See them at 
any leading shoe store. Priced at $4.50 — and a BOND 
with each pair is your safeguard for healthy feet. 

See them at your favorite store, or write Herold-Bertsch 
Shoe Co., manufacturers, Grand Rapids, Michigan, for 
fame of nearest dealer. 
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Each pistol tested 
by an Olympic 
Team man. Shoots 
No. 6 shot and 
does not break win- 
dows. Magazine holds 60, 
and loads automatically. 
Soldiers, sportsmen and 
police departments use 
them for practice and pleasure. 
Set includes bull’s-eye stamp, bird 
targets and extra ammunition. 





$3.00 


prepaid 


Take one to camp with you 


BULL’S EYE PISTOL MFG. CO. naive ‘Wyo. 





- 87 SECONDS WITH THIS RACER 

Wt. 8 oz. Span 22”. Exact scale model of the new Howard 200 
mile per hour single seater racer. beautiful and thrilling 
flyer. Our new method makes building easy. Al! materials cut 
to dimension, wheels, ete e ything necessary, includin; 

ample instructions sent postpaid and insured only $1.55. Send 
Se coin for big supply cataloz **BM’’ just out showing models 
developed from big National Contests, Our prices on supplies 


re the lowest you will find. 
Pioneer Model Airpiane Supply Co., Champaign, Ul. 


LEARN GARTOONING 


By The Landon Picture Chart Method 


Guided by this method hundreds of 
boys have developed surprising talent 
during spare time because it develops 
originality quickly. They have sold 
drawings while learning and later 
many have secured fine positions as 
cartoonists, and are now earning from 
$50 to $300 a week. Whether you 
think you have talent or not 
send NOW for sample Picture 
Chart to test your ability, and 
facts about the possibilities in car- 


tooning for YOU. State your age. 


; HE LANDON SCHOOL “cireisnct nis: 
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Good for You 








Y TWO good friends, Waddle and 

Poddle, always go with me on all my 
hikes. It is absolutely necessary that I 
take them. In fact, I would no more think 
of going without them than I would think 
of venturing forth without my head. 

For the sake of introduction I will say 
that Waddle is my left foot, while the right 
one is dubbed Poddle. They are both good 
feet, as feet go, and have taken me over many 
miles of pedestrian wanderings up in the ex- 
treme northeast corner of the State of Illinois. 

To be sure, Waddle and Poddle, like good 
faithful horses, demand a full share of care 
and attention if I am to expect them to 
put forth their best efforts. A daily bath, a 
thorough and careful drying followed by a 
dusting with talcum, keeps them on edge 
and rarin’ to go. Foot comfort is always 
first consideration with those who enjoy a 
country walk. To tramp along on a hard 
surfaced road hour after hour and being 
compelled to drag a tried, heavy, aching 
foot, is no enjoyment. 

My experience with Waddle and Poddle is 
that Waddle always wants to be clad in a 
well-fitting shoe over a sock that is neither 
too long nor too short, neither too loose nor 
too tight. And since Waddle and Poddle 
are twins and usually echo each other’s 
sentiments, Poddle too demands that his 
coverings be good fitting. A tight shoe can 
work horrors for the wearer, particularly 
over a loosely fitting stocking which will 
bunch and ridge beneath the sole, making 
every step a torture. On the other hand, a 
tight fitting stocking will have an effect 
similar to that of a tight shoe, and a loose 
fitted shoe will cause friction soreness 


top surface of the toes, the back of the heel, 
or along the sides of the foot. 

I have always made it a point to have 
Waddle and Poddle properly socked and 
shod before going on even a short hike. In 
my knapsack there are always a couple of 
extra pairs of sox, and if the hike is to be of 
several days’ duration, an extra pair of shoes. 


standing on the back of Peters on all fours 
he peered out. 

“Sun’s due, an’ nothin’ in sight yet,” he 
reported. ‘That may be good, may be bad. 
They'll have diskivvered by this time we 
ain’t there. If they’re headin’ north, we should 
see *em soon. If they’re trailin’ us, they'll 
come the slower. If they’re jest a-ridin’, they 
may be goin’ somewheres else. But if they 
get the idee o’ s’archin’ this ’royo, we'll be 
on the griddle ag’in unless we invent a way 
to outsmart ’em.” 

They trudged on, with Muldoon leading. 
With deadly promptness the sun was up 
and rapidly mounting higher. Now and 
then his beams struck in where the crooked 
arroyo changed direction. No air moved 
down in here. Peters was numbed to practi- 
cally everything except this laborious 
trudge, trudge, trudge, but he realized that 
the arroyo was going to be hot—doubly hot 
if Pat’s worst forebodings materialized. 
The arroyo, of high walls and sandy bot- 
tom and many turnings, extended apparently 
without end. A sudden blank ending would 
have been disastrous; but at intervals, 
chiefly on the right or farther and somewhat 
higher side, small tributary washes entered. 
Tall shrubby brush with long roots partly 
exposed began to fringe the rims, in spotty 
fashion. 


ULDOON seized another opportunity to 
take an observation of the south. When 
he sprang down, his sweaty, freckled Irish 
face, with sun-bleached carroty moustache, 
had suddenly gone more grim and haggard. 
“They're comin’,” he briefly said. 

“The Injuns?” Peters’ heart jumped. 
“You think they’re after us? How fur?” 
“A long way yet, but none too long. I 
see ’em, off yonder, filin’ over a little rise, an’ 
by the token they’ve picked up our trail. 
What’s for us to do? Lemme think.” 

“But they'll pass, won’t they, Pat?” 
Peters implored. “Ain’t we fooled ’em? 
We led ’em on, didn’t we, an’ back-tracked 
with our boots off an’ dove clean over in 
here without leavin’ a sign. They'll not 
think to look this fur up.” 





“T tell ye they’re trailin’ us,” Pat fiercely 


wherever that friction may occur—across the - 


Waddle and Poddle 


BY CARLETON CLEVELAND 


As to medicaments—talcum, vaseline, and 
rubbing alcohol are very helpful and soothing 
when either Waddle or Poddle kicks up a fuss 
or show signs of balking. 

ce while on a week-end hike out in the 
Fox River country, Waddle started to cramp 
his toes and act up terribly. In fact, he 
caused me so much trouble that I had to 
stop along the road and there, perched atop 
a large boulder, I removed Waddle’s shoe 
and stocking and gave him a good vigorous 
massage with alcohol, followed by a dusting 
with talcum. On resuming the journey, we 
had not gone far when Poddle began to 
kick up the same fuss. He simply ~vasn’t 
going to let Waddle have some atteution 
that he didn’t get. Of course, I had to stop 
and repeat the rubbing performance for 
Poddle’s benefit. 

A little vaseline rubbed into the soles of 
the feet at night after bathing will keep the 
flesh soft and pliable, and do much to prevent 
the formation of calluses. Some pedestrians 
advocate a daily salt water foot bath for 
keeping the flesh of the feet firm and tough. 
This may have its advantages, but I have 
always found the alcohol rub did the trick 
satisfactorily to both Waddle and Poddle, 
and they are the ones that must be satisfied. 

Then too, Waddle and Poddle both have 
their “daily dozen.” On taking off their 
shoes and stockings at night, and before 
putting them on in the morning, I wiggle 
their toes good, and often make them walk 
about the room on their toes. Although a 
little tiresome, this is great sport. When 
walking on the toes, however, the feet should 
toe straight ahead; that is, the toes should 
turn neither in nor out. Another good foot 
exercise is walking on the heels as children 
sometimes do in playing. Yes, there are 
several different forms of foot exercise, but 
those I have mentioned seem to suit Waddle 
and Poddle best. 

Indeed, Waddle and Poddle are my good 
friends, and by treating them as good friends 
they are quick to show their appreciation by 
rendering me good service wherever I go. 


Making Tracks 


(Continued from page 13) 


rasped. “That’s how they’re ridin’, with 
the eyes o’ the foremost on the ground. An 
Injun’s eyes are his nose, cuss him. I was 
hopin’ they’d come more careless; but we’ve 
killed some of ’em an’ they mean to have our 
hair. Yep,” mused Muldoon, “likely they'll 
foller on till they’re at fault, an’ then they’ll 
range like bird-dawgs, a-scentin’ us out. 
Fool ’em, when here’s this ’royo, plain to 
see? Lemme think like an Injun, if I can. 
Be takin’ a squint, will you?” 

Peters clambered up the slope of the bank, 
until he could peer over through a patch of 
brush. He saw the Indians. They were 
nearer than he had imagined. In the short 
space of time they had come on rapidly. 
They were to the east of south, at a free 
canter in single file; if they kept straight 
ahead they would strike the arroyo only a 
little below; they would need but a glance 
at the sandy bottom there. 

Frozen at his post Peters held breath. 
The horrid file was plain to his hot eyes. 
He thought that he could see the paint 
upon the naked hides and coppery visages. 
Jiminy! They were almost to the crookedly 
wending arroyo. Ah! They veered, as the 
trail evidently veered. At a right oblique 
they made on, down along the arroyo, mainly 
a trifle back from it, just as the night trail 
had trended when passage had been sought. 
They had mind upon only the trail, leading 
them, and the trail ever recoiled from the 
deep arroyo. 

Peters dropped back. 

“They’ve gone on, Pat,” he whispered. 
“They’ve gone on down the ’royo. Let’s 
get out while we can.” 

“How many?” Muldoon asked. 

“Seven of ’em.” 

“Get out, yousay? An’ where'd we get to?” 

“We can double back south an’ hide in 
the brush.” 

“No! You counted seven? That means 
there’s five others behind an’ likely s’archin’ 
them bottoms t’other side the waller. We'd 
be ketched betwixt two parties. Oh,” 
sighed Pat, “for a carbine apiece an’ a belt 
o’ ca’tridges, an’ us a-sittin’ to cover that 
crossin’ below! But come along, for I’ve one 
trick left besides the pistol load.” 
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foR ALL BOYS 


In a silence heavy with doubt they 
trudged on, up the arroyo, Peters vainly 
tried to hope. But Muldoon had given 
sant hope except by a vague last remark 
which Peters had been too sick of heart to 
challenge. He felt like a trapped rabbit; 
his impulse was to get out of this arroyo, 
and shed it and that accusing trail. 

At the next small isle of hard-washed 
bbles Muldoon stopped. 

“Step onto that an’ off with your boots,” 
he ordered. “Now; hand ’em over. Take 
my canteen so it won’t be draggin’. A 
second, now.” Muldoon thrust his arms into 
the boots, and arched on all fours. “Reach 
yourself to my back, me lad, hold up your 
feet an’ ride me.” 

“Golly, Pat! For what?” Peters gasped. 

“Never you mind, but get on!” 

“You can’t carry me.” 

“T can, for I will.” 

Peters dazedly seated himself. Muldoon, 
stout of loins, braced, and arching high, stiff 
of legs and of arms stalked on, carrying him, 
and resolutely planting boot after boot. He 

unted* 

“Makin’ tracks, be we? Well, if tracks 
it be, there they be, the four of ’em.” 

The arroyo sharply turned to the south- 
ward. At the mouth of a bared clay wash in 
the farther side Muldoon pantingly halted. 

“Twill do fine,” he puffed. “Step off, 
now, onto that clay. Step long. Go on by 
the clay an’ rocks till ye can climb out to 
the top. Then duck through the brush an’ 
foller this main ’royo an’ I'll join ye on up a 
ways. But if you aim to keep your hair 
don’t show yourself to them hounds below. 
A-a-ah! Listen to that, will ye!” 

In the distance, to the east, down the 
course of the arroyo, a clamor welled. The 
enemy, baffled, had begun to beat about. 
With his heart thumping Peters balanced, 
stepped widely to the clay, and in his socks 
spied for a safe onward passage. He heard 
Muldoon mutter, stiffly continuing on all 
fours like a large puss-in-boots: 

“Four tracks an’ one man. Well, we'll 
show ’em a trick yet.” 

When, peeping into the arroyo, he next 
glimpsed Pat, Pat was trudging upright, and 
carrying the extra pair of boots. As if he 
sensed the presence of Peters, or sighted his 
dirty face, he flung the boots up over the 
edge. He trudged on; and Peters, ducking 
on, gathered in the boots but did not dare to 
pause to stick his ragged feet into them. 

An idea glimmered in Peters’ fagged and 
fuddled brain. Sure! Pat was making only 
one-man tracks now. The Injuns would be 
wondering where the other man had dis- 
appeared to! They had been follerin’ four 
boot tracks—an’ on a sudden, out in the 
middle of the ’royo, the four tracks had 
changed to plain two, an’ no sign to tell the 
why of it! 

But the Injuns could still follow Pat! 
Could it be that Pat was tolling them on, 
away from him, Peters? To give him, 
Private Peters, a chance to make off? No, 
no, no! That wouldn’t do. 

It was terrible to be alone up here, with 
Pat alone down in there, leaving tracks in 
the sand. Peters now would have gone in 
again, but he was under orders, and besides, 
whenever a likely approach offered, his 
heart failed him. It would be terrible, too, 
to be trapped down in there. 

While he frantically crawled and ducked 
by spurts through the screening brush, to 
get another look-in, he heard a tremendous 
outcry from down the arroyo. Injun was 
yelling to Injun. They had found the trail 
again, and now they'd be coming! Something 
landed right in front of Peters’ nose. It 
was one of Pat’s boots; the other boot 
followed. He gathered these in, but no Pat 
made after. He weaved on, until he might 
squint into the arroyo again—and then he 
saw a strange sight. 

First he saw a pair of blue-clad legs with 
their sock ends uppermost waving in the air; 
and there, down in the middle of the arroyo, 
came Pat, walking, like, on his hands! 
Upside-down he was, propped clear of the 
ground by his two arms and hard at work 
setting one hand before the other while he 
waved and spraddled his legs and balanced 
himself. His face was very red as he wabbled 
past, to round a shoulder of the arroyo 
immediately ahead. 

What now? The yells from down the 
arroyo had grown louder and more excited. 
Private Peters was forced back from the 
edge by dense brush, but ducking on, in a 
minute or two he again sighted Pat. He was 
just in time to see Pat hopping—actually 
te the one hand! But not for 

. iny Christmas! He lost his bal- 
ance—no! He planted his other fist wide, 
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and with a mighty back hand-spring he had 
thrown himself to land on his stockinged feet 
in a side wash, out of the arroyo. 

Peters crawled like mad to catch him. 
As, squatted, he was about to jump down 
into the same wash he glanced in the direc- 
tion of the Injuns, behind. Through a 
telescopic opening in the twigs he glimpsed, 
back yonder, an Injun slowly riding either 
flank of the arroyo, a short space out from 
it; the others would be down in, upon the 
trail. Yep, they all were after. They were 
beating the brush, and following the bottom, 
at the same time. It was going to be nip 
and tuck. 

He leaped into the side wash. The wash 
was rocky and brush-fringed. The yells of 
the Indians encouraging one another echoed 
into it. He bored on up, he thought that he 
heard Pat scrambling, and he ducked out 
at the upper end and guided by a cautious 
hiss he went ducking until he joined Pat 
lying panting in a thicket of the level. 

He pitched down beside Pat. He could 
only blurt: 

“Gosh, Pat! I seen you. How could 
you do it?” 

“Them last tricks?” Pat wheezed. “I 
was an acribat in a show ‘fore I ’listed.” 
That explained much. ‘“‘ Well, I made tracks 
for em. Four boots, two boots, two hands, 
one hand, an’ then nothin’ at all. Here’s 
hopin’ that’s too much medicine for ’em 
to swaller.” 

Peters saw a great light. The Injuns 
might be mystified, and would quit. But 
Pat was continuing in rapid undertone: 

“Tf they ain’t buffaloed, an’ they s’arch 
us out, we got a ca’tridge apiece. Here we 
stay. Now lay low, hold your breath, an’ 
pray if you know how.” 

They two were opposite the head of the 
arroyo. Pat would have had to leave it 
soon, anyway, or be boxed in. The pursuit 
was coming right on. The cries were more 
distinct and menacing. They were broken 
by new notes. The trailers in the arroyo evi- 
dently had discovered something puzzling. 
The boot tracks of the two men may have 
abruptly lessened to the boot tracks of 
only one man. Pat almost chuckled. But 
the pursuit neared. 

Presently there was another outburst from 
down the arroyo. The five Indians inside 
were jabbering. An Indian ahorse, outside, 
across the arroyo back there, was trying to 
force his mount to the brink, so that he might 
look down in. The trailers must have come 
to the place where the boot prints changed to 
hand prints. Pat was silently shaking. 

But the pursuit was closing in. By the 
sounds the trailers were perilously near—and 
by the sounds they were much excited, too. 
The two Indians flanking, on the outside, 
when to be glimpsed were riding more slowly 
and were vainly craning for a view down in. 

Private Peters held his breath and braced 
himself. The fellows in the arroyo should be 
coming to the single hand prints, and the end 
of trail. He fancied that he could smell 
them. There was a fresh hullabaloo. The 
Indian in sight outside pulled short, as if 
alarmed. There was a lull in the clamor—a 
lull fraught with weal or woe. Were the 
trailers casting about, regardless—would 
they think to turn into the little wash, or 
beat the brush around the afroyo’s head? 
Pat now was lying tense and motionless. 

A-a-ah! Listen to that! Hooray! It 
was such a hubbub of frenzied yells that the 
brush quivered. The horsemen upon either 
side of the arroyo had wheeled about and 
were back-tracking as if for dear life! The 
hollow arroyo drummed to retreating hoofs, 
and from its depths there rose a dust extend- 
ing ever farther and farther down its crooked 
course. 

For the moment Private Peters had no 
words utterable. He felt faint. But he heard 
Corporal Pat hoarsely gabbling, choked with 
relief and glee. 

“*Bad medicine!’ That’s what they 
yelped—‘Bad medicine!’ B’ gorry an’ b’ 
gorry! Them tracks was too much for ’em. 
Hooray! We're quit of ’em now, for they'll 
not stop runnin’ till they’re well out o’ the 
country. Faith, for all o’ them we could 
travel the plains on stilts.” And said Pat, 
relaxing: “But we’d best lay low an’ rest 
somewheres till night. Come dusk, we'll 
start on ag’in an’ by another mornin’ we'll 
be safe in the fort. So gimme my boots an’ 
a pull at that canteen. Sure, I’ve had me fill 
o’ makin’ tracks afut an’ ahand, this day.” 

“T guess,”’ Private Peters said admiringly, 
“a white man can be as smart as an Injun, 
when he sets out to l’arn the tricks.” 

“Sure, me boy,” said Corporal Pat. 
“There’s giner’ly somethin’ ye can do, 


Skates That Mark 
You As A Leader 


IRST, they’re Winchesters... like 

the rifle, the result of outstanding 

skill and determination to pro- 
duce only the best. 






















They’re exceptionally strong... built 
like a bridge or a skyscraper, with 
steel girder construction. 


Then they’re fast, supremely easy run- 


ning and proved by actual skating tests 
for maximum mileage. 


Made with solid-tread, double-row, self- 
contained ball bearing rolls. 


With Winchesters you know you’ve 
made the choice of distinction. Ask 
your dealer for them today. 
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LET US HELP YOU 


ANCER in its early stages is often curable when properly 
treated. If you have the slightest suspicion that you have cancer, 
consult a physician at once. The odds are against your having can- 
cer, but why take a chance? Why wait until it may be too late? Follow 
the advice of your own doctor, or of your local Cancer Committee, 


FOR FREE INFORMATION WRITE, CALL OR TELEPHONE TO 
The New York City Cancer Committee 
34 East 75th Street + RHinelander 4-0435 
If not a resident of New York City — write to the 


American Society for the Control of Cancer, N. Y. C. 
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to me that this is the first occasion upon 
which an Hawaiian Scout has received a gold 
medal, although there have been other awards 
to valiant Hawaiian Scouts. Teruya and 
Maria were among a party of boys who were 
swimming. Maria got into trouble and cried 
for help. Teruya went to his rescue and after 
a difficult and long struggle, managed to drag 
the other lad, almost as large and as strong 
as himself, to shore and to safety. 

William Berry, twelve-year-old Second- 
class Scout of Troop No. 17 of Everglades, 
Fla., rescued Miss Eunice Johnson, aged 
eighteen, from drowning when she, a very 
poor swimmer, had been swept by the tide 
out into deep water. Scout Berry, with con- 
siderable difficulty because of the strong 
current, succeeded in getting Miss Johnson 
to shore after she had sunk several times. 

Philip D. Simon, fourteen-year-old Eagle 
Scout of Troop No. 71, Niles, Michigan, 
rescued two children, Thomas Boslooper and 
Annie Laurie De Vries, from drowning. He 
restored the boy by artificial respiration. 
He then dived and brought to shore the body 
of the Boslooper boy’s father, but the latter, 
who had suffered an attack of heart disease 
while in the water, was beyond all aid. 

Charles William Centner, fifteen-year-old 
Eagle Scout of Troop No. 1 of Battle Creek, 
Michigan, rescued Mary Nadrach from 
drowning. After others had gone to her 
rescue without avail the Scout manipulated 
a boat so as not only to rescue the girl but 
also another boy who had tried to help her. 

Robert Witherspoon, a seventeen-year-old 
Eagle Scout of Troop No. 31 of Rochester, 
N. Y., on a wild and blustery day, with the 
aid of another boy, rescued two men from 
drowning in Lake Ontario. The men had 
found refuge on their overturned boat which 
had been upset in the windswept lake. The 
two boys dragged a light boat more than a 
hundred yards to the water’s edge, and despite 
the high waves, terrific wind and pouring 
rain, were enabled to get the two men from 
the overturned boat into their frail craft. 
Then came a long and dangerous pull to shore 
with both boys nearly exhausted when the 

boat finally grounded. 

Harry C. Quin, Jr., a four- 
teen-year-old First-class 
Scout of Troop No. 3 of Clin- 
ton, Okla., rescued two boys 
from drowning in the Washita 
River. Both boys, who had 
gotten into trouble in deep 
water, grappled with him, but 
he finally separated the two, 
got one to shore and returned 
for the other. 

Ernest Hoggan, a fifteen- 
year-old Second-class Scout 
of Troop No. 64 of McGill, 
Nevada, rescued a boy a 
year older who had broken 
through ice. The rescue was 
particularly difficult because 
made in the darkness. At the end the Scout 
restored the rescued boy by artificial respi- 
ration. 

Alex Mellon, a fourteen-year-old Tender- 
foot Scout of Troop No. 189 of Creighton, 
Pa., rescued ten-year-old Margaret Gornall 
from drowning in the Allegheny River. The 
girl when he had brought her to shore was 
unconscious, but the Scout successfully ap- 
plied artificial respiration. 

In addition to the Gold Honor Medal 
awards, twenty-seven other Scouts received 
Certificates of Heroism because of saving 
lives, demonstrating a through knowledge of 
the Scout Motto, “Be Prepared.” 


St. Louis Circus 

S': LOUIS held its ninth annual Scout 

circus on March 20th and Q2ist in the 
Arena, largest gathering place in that great 
city, furnishing a spectacle witnessed by 
24,000 persons on the two nights. Some 
8,000 Scouts, 800 Cubs, and 1,774 leaders 
actively participated or were definitely 
concerned in the success of the program. 
Many and varied were the features of Scout- 
ing which were presented in the pageantry of 
the circus. A Boy Scout Handbook was 
made the central theme of the gather‘ng, 
and the gateway through which thousanus 
of Boy Scouts entered the Arena floor. In 
the company of Dr. H. W. Hurt, whose 
handiwork the new Handbook so largely is, 
it was my great pleasure to participate in the 
unveiling of this great representation of the 
Handbook. There were many unusual 
demonstrations, reflective of various Scout- 
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ing activities, Event after event unfolded 
in the interesting program, coming to a re- 
markable conclusion with the showing of a 
great birthday cake, from which emerged 
the figures of twenty-one Scouts, emblematic 
of the Twenty-first Anniversary of the Boy 
Scouts of America. 


Lindbergh Visits National Office 


[4M quite sure that every reader of this 

page will be as happy as are we at the 
national offices over the fact that Colonel 
Lindbergh, as an evidence of his deep inter- 
est in the Boy Scouts of America, has agreed 


of Sea Scouts of the Boy Scouts of America 


in the Canal Zone, the largest proportion being 
in and about Balboa, he reports. 

He also notes that there is increased inter- 
est among parents, and that the Government 
officials are all sympathetic and helpful and 
have supplied a headquarters building where 
Scouts and Scoutersmay meet. He found that 
because of the very rainy season it is impossi- 
ble to do a great deal of camping in the Canal 
Zone, and at least forty boys from Panama 
will again come to the United States this 
summer to camp for a period of two months, 
as has been the custom in recent years. 








AS WE go to press word comes of the tragic death of Knute 

Rockne, famous football coach. No one exemplified the spirit 

of sportsmanship in competitive sports better than did Mr. Rockne. 

Readers of BOYS’ LIFE will miss the inspiration of his football 
articles. 








to act as advisor to us in matters relating to 
aviation. Colonel Lindbergh paid us a visit 
recently, and spent more than an hour in con- 
ference, discussing many matters in elation 
to the subject. Afterwards he found time, 
although as every one knows he is a most 
busy man, to be shown about our offices, in 
which he was greatly interested. He was 


quite surprised, as most visitors to the offices 


are, to find on what a large scale the Boy 
Scouts of America operates, a thing which he 
more readily understood, which every one 
else does, when it was pointed out to him, 
that our membership of Scouts and Scouters 
at the end of 1930 stood at 864,341 with 
28,216 troops. 

Colonel Lindbergh thoroughly understands 
the problems of boys and the things which 
interest them, and I believe we may all re- 
joice over his fine interest in Scouting. As 
you know, he is one of our honorary Scouts 
and has received the award of the Silver 
Buffalo, the highest honor which Scouting 
may bestow. Formal presentation of the 


(Above) The “round-up” in 
Roundup. These five fine 
Eagle Scouts of Roundup, 
Montana, were leaders in 
Anniversary activities. 
(Above right) “Uncle Dan,” 
the National Scout Commis- 
sioner, a Florida visitor, tells 
the story of Scouting to a 
Seminole Indian boy. (At 
right) Below the ram mid 
old Fort Santiago this effi- 
cient Troop (No. 14) of 
Manila, P. I., carries on its 
activities 


Silver Buffalo to him will be made sometime 
in the near future. 


Baden-Powell at Panama 

VERY interesting letter has come in 

from the Chief Scout of the World. As 
you doubtless know, Lord Baden-Powell is 
now visiting the Boy Scouts in Australia 
and New Zealand on his way to South Africa. 
On this way from England he passed through 
Panama where he was also a visitor a year 
ago on a trip which then brought him for 
two days to New York. Lord Baden-Powell 
writes that from his observation Scouting is 
making fine progress in the Canal Zone. He 
was met by representatives of the Boy Scouts 
of America, the British Boy Scouts Associa- 
tion and of the Boy Scouts of the Republic of 
Panama, all of whom presented their greet- 
ings. There are twelve troops and two ships 


A Book of True Adventure 
VERY Boy Scout will find some real 
thrills in the “Boy Scouts’ Book of 

True Adventure” by fourteen honorary 
Scouts, each of whom has contributed an 
incident out of his career as the most thrilling 
single adventure of his life. The list of 
authors includes Frederick R. Burnham, 
Kermit Roosevelt, Donald MacMillan 
Orville Wright, Lincoln Ellsworth, George 
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I found very moving and illustrative of the 
helpful spirit which prevails. The letter gay. 
an account of how the troop at Ferriday, La 
went to Clayton, in the same State, to act a; 
Merit Badge counselors for the Negro troop 
in the latter town. The white troop had 
voted to do this as a troop good turn, and hag 
definitely accepted the responsibility of see. 
ing that the Negro troop is given a real Op- 
portunity to progress in its Scout work. The 
Negro boys gave a demonstration of their 
facility at rope-making, which was very im 
pressive to the spectators, and the white troop 
in its turn gave a demonstration of life-saving 
and resuscitation. Each troop carried on jts 
own ceremonies separately, and the white 
Scouts acted as counselors to the Negro boys, 
Later the colored Scouts acted as hosts and 
served a repast to their guests. 


I HAVE received a very touching appeal 

for help from the offices of the Boy 
Scouts in the Republic of Santo Domingo, 
You will all remember the great storm which 
swept across the island Republic early jp 
September of last year, causing untold havoc, 
destroying millions of dollars in property and 
taking heavy toll of human life and injuring 
thousands. The Boy Scouts of the republic, 
and especially of the capital city, did splen. 
didly in relief of distress during and after the 
hurricane, despite the fact that many of the 
boys were themselves homeless and had lost 
parents, relatives, or dear friends. Many 
of the boys who had held jobs found that in 
the loss of property their employment 
had ceased, but they are carrying on 
































and endeavoring to maintain their 
Scout organization in keeping with the 
fine traditions of the past. Santo 
Domingo was one of the most recent, 
along with Guatemala, of the countries 
in which Scouting had progressed 
to the point of uniting in the Inter. 
national Fellowship, a fact which was 
accomplished early in 1930. Many of 
these Boy Scouts have lost their 
uniforms and all other clothing and are 
in dire need, with no funds with which 
to replace what has gone. Through 
Sr. Miguel Zaglul, Comissionado In- 
ternacional de los  Exploradores 
Dominicanos (International Commis- 
sioner of the Boy Scouts of Santo 
Domingo), we have received a request 
for parts of uniforms or for material 
from which Boy Scout uniforms may 
be made. If there are any readers of 
Boys’ Lire who have outgrown uni- 
forms, especially summer uniforms, 









Bird Grinnell, Bob Bartlett, Col. Charles A. 
Lindbergh, Merian C. Cooper, James L. 
Clark, Admiral Richard E. Byrd, Stewart 
Edward White, Clifford H. Pope, and Col. 
Theodore Roosevelt. The latter has, in addi- 
tion, contributed a fine foreward to introduce 
the book. It has been my own pleasure to 
assist in the collation of the material which 
has gone into this volume, and I was honored 
with the opportunity of presenting the 
biographical sketch of each one of the 
honorary Scouts. Unusual adventures and 
exploits in widely different fields are included 
within the covers of this volume. 


R. BOLTON SMITH, Vice-President 
of the National Council and member of 
our National Executive Board, not long ago 
sent me a letter in reference to Boy Scout 
work among Negro boys in the South, which 


as heavy winter garments would be 
of little use in the tropics, will they 
send them to Santo Domingo? 
Shorts, shirts and stockings would 
probably be most acceptable gar- 
ments. I suggest that any Scout 
having such uniforms or parts, 
who is willing to make them 
available to the Boy Scouts of 
Santo Domingo, may send them 
by parcel post to the Board for 
Christian Work in Santo Do- 
mingo, 419 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. This organization will 
be pleased to forward the material 
to the Boy Scouts in our neighbor. 
ing Republic. 


THE fourth annual meeting of 

the National Boy Scout Press 
Association will be held in the 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, 
May Ist and 2nd. Boy Scouts 
who are interested in journalism 
are expected to attend from some fifteen 
States. An unusual feature of the meet- 
ing will be the exhibition of Scout publica- 
tions, small and large. An award of a 
gold watch will be made by Boys’ Lirs to 
the Press Association member who has 
submitted the most constructive “criti- 
cism” on the “content and makeup” of this 
magazine. 


B°Y SCOUTS of Louisville, Ky., as one of 

the features of their Anniversary Week 
celebration, made a pilgrimage to the tomb of 
George Rogers Clark, founder of Louisville, 
whose name is famous in the pioneer annals 
of America. More than 500 Scouts and 
others participated in this event. At the 
close of the ceremonies Scout John Gates, 2 
descendant of George Rogers Clark, placed 4 
wreath on the tomb. 


May 
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Former “Dub” Elected Baseball Captain 




















T gave 
A Stories of Stars who were not “Born” but “Made”. No. 12 
= STAT PLAYER OVERCAME 
P had N >i 
nd hag 
of see 
“= AWKWARDNESS BY Bs A FRESHMAN, 
-y ime LAUGHED AT For His 
ter | AWKWARDNESS, HE 
hit il STANT AININ LATER BECAME THE 
boys CAPTAIN AND STAR 
_ FOOTWORK SECOND BASEMAN OF 
- A GREAT COLLEGE TEAM! 
Reg A WELL-KNOWN college coach told us this i 
ra story- the story of a green and clumsy player 
mee who c-ercame his faults and became a star. 
ib ng He iad learned what every star player in 
plen: [i every sport must learn—to handle himself well. 
A : _ Few fcllows are born with this ability; anyone 
a can acquire it. No matter what sport you’re in- 
at i terested in, you have the same chance he had. 
ment’ i Learn to handle yourself—to have every part 
their of your body working together and working 
oe for you. 
tre The secret of handling yourself well is foot- 
“B® work. Clumsy players are clumsy because of 
be their feet-—they trip, stumble and get tangled 
bes up in their feet whenever they have a hard 
att TB play to make. 
~ Star players like this college captain, are 
= constantly training themselves in footwork. Me AND THE COACH 
nto fm Go into a college gym and you'll see a halfback p7 PRACTICED IN THE 
«| (a skipping rope, a pole vaulter playing handball, GYM A WHOLE 
1 a shortstop boxing—stars in evcry sport tak- MONTH BEFORE THE 
ini- ing a hundred different kinds of exercise—to SEASON OPENED 4 
‘he train their feet. You'll see, too, more of them 
ey are wearing Keds than any other shoe. 4 hh N HI 5 J U N IOR YEAR 
- Keds are designed to give you fast, sure foot- HIS FIELDING SAVED THREE 
nt work. Keds’ strong, tough canvas tops bring i BIG GAMES, His HITT! NG WON THEM P 
rf rugged support to your ankles. Keds’ outsoles f 
of J have the stopping power of four-wheel brakes, 
ot and ‘hey wear like iron. Throughout the hard- 


est games, Keds’ insoles keep your feet cool 
and comfortable. . 


You can get Keds at the best shoe dealers in 


you 
not | 


sho: 


‘own. Ask for Keds by name. They are 
eds unless the name “Keds” is on the 





to every boy and girl under 16 years of 


Simply stop in at your Keds dealer’s 


way, New York City, for details. 


' age. Nothing to buy—nothing to sell. 


where you see the picture of the Keds _ 
dog, or write United States Rubber — 
Company, Dept. KV-51, 1790 Broad- 














Keds ‘‘Gladiator’’— Yes, “Gladiator’s” soles are red 
and black! And the snug supporting stays and rugged 
tops bring you more speed and surer footwork. 


SHOE OF CHAMPIONS 


Keds 


REG. U_ sS. AT. OFF. 


Ke. Holdfast’’—A light shoe and a fast one, 
“He'lfast” gives you remarkable speed, sureness and 
co t at a low price. 















United States US) Rubber Company 


Keds sell for $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, and up to $4.00. 
The more you pay, the more you get—but full value 
whatever you spend. 










the 


pause that refreshes 





helps run 
the country 


a... Where the biggest job on earth 
is done ...the Federal Reserve Board holds 


a meeting .. . the Senator from Arkansas demands a 
roll call... the President vetoes a bill. . . the gentle- 
men of the press watch every move, and all the 
world listens. » » » But through all the hurry, worry, 
rush and strain there are happy pauses, and ease. 
Washington tempers the pace with ice-cold Coca- 
Cola. At soda fountains up and down the broad 
avenues ... in the Senate cloakrooms. . . in the vast 
Army and Navy buildings’ cafeterias...in the Walter 
Reed Hospital canteen ...around the corner from any- 
where... Coca-Cola, with that tingling, delicious 
taste and its cool after-sense of refreshment, 


has made the pause that refreshes a national custom. 


THE BEST SERVED DRINK IN THE WORLD 


A pure drink of natural flavors served in its own thin, crystal- 
like glass. This glass insures the right proportions of Coca-Cola 
syrup and ice-cold carbonated water. The final touches are to add 
a little finely chipped ice and stir with a spoon until the spark- 
ling bubbies bead at the brim. The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Dt had to be good to get where 
Vdd 


Ae aE SUWENUEN PRESTO TOE 
HE SCHWEINLER PRESS, \~\' yur. 





